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TICKS  THE  TIME  AROUND  THE  WORLD 
This  famous  clock  is  permanently  on  view  in  the  new,  modern  offices 
of  the  Anglo-American  Underwriters  of  The  Liverpool  and  London 
and  Globe  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  55  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston. 
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Tucker  of  105  East  Housatonic  street, 
was  the  register  of  deeds.  Subse¬ 
quently  additions  to  the  original  plot 
were  made  by  purchase  from  Benja¬ 
min  Bosworth  and  Leonard  Church 
and  Thomas  Sedgwick.  The  present 
building  was  erected  in  1855.  It  be¬ 
came  a  national  bank  March  14,  1865, 
and  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
system  in  1914. 

Oldest  Check  June  6,  1865 

The  Lee  bank  has  a  number  of  $1, 
$2  and  $8  bank  notes  issued  by  itself. 
Several  are  dated  1857.  The  notes  are 
signed  by  the  president  and  cashier. 
The  institution  has  been  doing  busi¬ 
ness  continuously  with  the  National 
Park  bank  of  New  York  city,  now  a 
part  of  the  Chase  National,  since  1865. 
The  oldest  check  drawn  on  the  Park 
National  in  the  archives  at  Lee  is 
dated  June  6  of  that  year.  It  has  a 
two-cent  federal  stamp,  showing  the 
government's  need  of  money  after  the 
Civil  war. 

The  oldest  officer  or  employe  in  the 


history  of  the  Lee  bank  was  John  L. 
Kilbon,  who  was  cashier  for  47  years. 
He  also  held  the  position  of  treasur¬ 
er  of  the  Lee  Savings  bank  until  by 
law  the  two  institutions  parted  com¬ 
pany  on  January  1,  1904.  The  11  pres¬ 
idents  have  been  as  follows:  George 
Hull  from  1835  to  1838;  William  A. 
Phelps  from  1839  to  1841;  Walter 
Laflin  from  1841  to  1844;  Leonard 
Church  from  1844  to  1856;  Thomas 
Sedgwick  from  1856  to  1862;  Harri¬ 
son  Garfield  from  1862  to  1886;  Pren¬ 
tiss  C.  Baird  from  1886  to  1890; 
Charles  C.  Benton  from  1890  to  1899; 

C.  C.  Holcombe  from  1899  to  1908; 
Mark  T  Robbins  from  1908  to  1924; 
James  O’Brien  since  August  18,  1924. 

The  10  cashiers  have  been  Robert 
L.  Barnard  from  June  1,  1835,  to  Jyly 
27,  1835;  Walter  Laflin  from  July  27, 
1835,  to  August  28,  1835;  John  C.  Fur- 
ber  from  August  28,  1835,  to  1840; 
Thomas  Green  from  1840  to  1848;  E. 

D.  Chapin  from  1848  to  1850;  E.  A. 
Bliss  from  1850  to  1862;  J.  M.  Howk 
from  1862  to  1868;  John  L,  Kilbon 
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from  1868  to  1915;  Malcolm  W.  Leh-  ! 
man  from  1915  to  1922;  Frank  J.  Dia¬ 
mond  since  June  1,  1922.  Edmund  A.  | 
Hayes  is  teller;  Misses  Agnes  K.  Gro-  t 
gan  and  Katherine  O’Brien,  clerks;  • 
Miss  Elizabeth  Harte  and  Frank  Con- 
solati,  bookkeepers. 

Since  the  institution  became  a  na¬ 
tional  bank  it  has  earned  and  dis¬ 
tributed  $822,000  in  dividends.  The  last 
report  dated  October  17,  1934,  showed 
capital  stock,  surplus  and  circulation 
each  $100,000;  undivided  profits  and 
reserves  of  $58,115  and  deposits  of 
$666,997.  In  resources  the  bank  had 
on  that  date  loans  and  discounts  of 
$510,897;  U.  S.  government  securities 
of  $289,745  ;  other  bonds  and  securities 
of  $48,816;  cash  and  due  from  banks, 
$158,028  and  due  from  tT.  S.  treasurer, 
$5000. 


These  two  sturdy  and  progressive : 
Berkshire  institutions  never  had; 
greater  confidence  of  the  public  and 
never  were  in  a  more  sound  financial!' 
condition  than  at  the.  start  of  their 
second  century  of  existence. 
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!  A  GROWING  INSTITUTION 

_ 

Now  Has  1 6,000  Volumes 
and  3600  Borrowers  — 
More  Space  Needed  1934 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent 

Lee,  Nov.  3 — Last  week  was  li¬ 
brary  week  throughout  the  state,  so 
proclaimed  by  Gov  Joseph  B.  Ely, 
who  urged  all  who  are  not  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  public  libraries  to 
visit  and  take  interest  in  these  insti¬ 
tutions.  , 

i.  April  27,  1874,  the  Lee  Library  as¬ 
sociation  was  organized  at  a  meeting 
of  citizens  called  for  that  purpose. 
The  towrn  granted  to  the  association 
the  use  of  two  large  rooms  in  Mem¬ 
orial  hall.  These  rooms  were  fur¬ 
nished  chiefly  by  gifts  of  citizens.  At 
that  time  the  borrowers  numbered 
nearly  1000  and  the  library  contained 
3000  volumes.  January  19,  1900,  the 
present  Lee  Library  association  was 
established.  It  outgrew  the  rooms  so 
long  used  in  the  Memorial  hall  and 
moved  to  its  present  quarters  in  1907. 
The  number  of  volumes  housed  in  this 
j  fine  marble  structure  today  totals 
16,498,  and  the  borrowers  are  listed  at 
i  3600. 

The  Lee  library  is  a  growing  insti¬ 
tution  and  needs  to  enlarge  its  capa¬ 
city  in .  order  to  do  its  work  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage. 

The  following  is  what  Roland  A. 
Packard  has  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
library :  — 

“The  public  library  is  an  ever  open 
invitation  to  all  of  us ;  and  it  can  be  of 
inestimable  help  no  matter  what  ave¬ 
nue  of  endeavor  one  may  follow.  It 
starts  with  the  reading  room  for  the 
children,  and  branches  forth  into  a 
*  service  of  counsel  in  business,  as  well 
.  as  a  source  of  relaxation  in  an  endless 
stream  of  books. 

'8  •  “Business  never  before  has  been 
beset  with  so  many  problems  as  it  has 
today.  Modern  industry  only  prospers 
wh(  there  is  knowledge  existant, 
and  ntelligence  to  use  it.  Education 
and  experience  form  the  necessary 
background  upon  which  are  born  ideas 
to  be  nourished  to  successful  goals. 
But  to  make  persistent  headway, 
there  must  be  ever  contributing 
sources  of  information  and  inspiration 
from  others.  The  library  with  its  ref¬ 
erence  books  can  guide  one  regarding 
the  law  of  the  land.  It  can  give  you 
technical  instruction  from  magazines 
or  means  and  methods  employed  in 
doing  things  from  biographies  of  men 
|  of  note  who  may  have  struggled 
!  through  periods  and  problems  darker 
and  deeper  than  you  and  I  will  ever 
experience,  because  many  of  those 
men  did  not  have  the  advantages  of 
education  or  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  that  exists  today. 

“Do  we  tap  the  resources  of  a  public 
library  as  we  should?  A  book  can 
cast  a  seed  in  a  mind  and  grow  as  an 
oak  from  an  acorn.  An  idea  can  ex¬ 
pand,  ever!  to  later  generations,  with 
;  an  ever  repeating  helpfulness  for  all 
j  mankind.  It’s  the  books  which  make 
us  think  that  become  a  part  of  us,  and 
.  we  the  heirs  to  the  good  that  has 
lived  in  men  before  us.  Someone  has 
said  that  5  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  do  the  thinking  for  the  other  95. 
The  permanence  of  any  industry,  or 
nation  if  you  please,  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion  to  the  ability  of  the  men  in 
it  to  think  clear  through  the  prob- 

k  l  lems  of  daily  consequence.  So  one  of 

■  the  things  men  of  business  today 
need  to  supplement  their  broad  knowl- 

B  edge  and  experience  is  the  help  from 

■  the  resources  of  the  public  library. 

“I  know  no  better  conclusion  to  ren- 

B  der  about  the  value  of  the  printed 

■  word  than  that  given  by  Charles 
Kingsley:  “Except  a  living  man  there 

B  is  nothing  more  wonderful  than  a 


book — a  message  to  us  from  the 
dead — from  human  souls  we  never 
saw,  who  lived  perhaps  thousands  of 
miles  away.  And  yet  these,  in  those 
little  sheets  of  paper,  speak  to  us, 
arouse  us,  terrify  us,  teach  us,  com¬ 
fort  us  and  open  their  hearts  to  us  as 
brothers.’  ” 


LEE  NOTES  HISTORY 
OF  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent 

Lee,  Oct.  27 — This  week  was  library 
week,  so  proclaimed  by  Gov  Joseph 
B.  Ely  who  urged  all  those  who  are 
i  not  taking  advantage  of  their  public 
libraries  to  visit  and  take  an  interest 
in  these  institutions.  The  pupils  of 
Lee  high  school  are  frequent  visitors 
to  the  Lfee  library.  The  librarian,  Mrs  ■ 
i  Flora  Markham  Saunders,  gives  the  j 
-following  information  in  regard  to  the 
Lee  library. 

Lee  library  was  started  back  in  the 
early  part  of  the  18th  century  by  the 
leading  men  of  the  town.  It  was 

called  a  “town  library”  but  it  was 
really  a  proprietors’  library,  as  none  | 
were  permitted  to  draw  books  from 
it  except  the  owners  of  stock.  None  j 
of  the  early  records  of  the  library  can 
be  found.  The  books,  nearly  300  vol¬ 
umes,  were  mostly  nonfiction.  The  li¬ 
brarian,  Edward  Whiton,  perused 
most  of  the  historical  books  and  there- 
by  laid  the  foundation  for  eminence 
in  his  chosen  profession.  He  became  i 
chief  justice  of  Wisconsin.  In  1852 
the  Young  Men’s  association  of  Lee 
was  organized.  The  books  remaining 
i  in  the  old  library  were  transferred  to 
this  society  and  formed  a  nucleus  for 
a  new  library  which  was  regularly 
chartered  in  1853  and  for  some  years 
maintained  a  reading  room  in  Church’s 
block.  A  fire  which  destroyed  this 
block  in  1857  burned  all  the  books  and 
all  the  property  of  this  association 
and  ended  its  existence. 

April  27,  1874,  the  Lee  JLibrary  as¬ 
sociation  was  organized  by  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  citizens  called  for  that  purpose. 
The  town  granted  to  the  association  ; 
the  use  of  two  large  rooms  in  Mem¬ 
orial  hall.  These  rooms  were  fur¬ 
nished  chiefly  by  gifts  of  citizens.  I 
The  town  appropriated  $250  besides, 
the  dog  fund  annually  for  the  pur- 1 
chase  of  books  and  the  salary  of  the ; 
librarian.  At  that  time  the  borrow¬ 
ers  numbered  nearly  1000  and  the  li¬ 
brary  contained  3000  volumes. 

January  19,  1900,  the  present  Lee 
j  Library  association  was  established. 
It  outgrew  the  rooms  used  so  long  ins 
the  Memorial  hall  and  moved  to  its  • 
new  quarters  in  1907.  The  present 
building  is  built  of  marble  from  the 
Gross  quarry,  a  home  product.  Its 
annual  appropriation  by  the  town  is 
$2400;  the  number  of  volumes,  16,498; 
Uhe  borrowers.,  3600._  The  library  is  a 
growing  institution  and  needs  to  en- 
;  large  its  capacity  in  order  to  do  its 
work  to  better  advantage.  More  funds 
could  be  used,  more  rooms  fitted  for 
use.  The  basement  of  the  building 
has  possibilities.  The  plan  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  Mr  Bailey  of  Gaylord  Broth¬ 
ers,  Syracuse.  This  plan  could  be 
changed  or  new  ones  made  by  any¬ 
one  interested  in  the  library. 

The  men  who  made  our  first  library 
;  have  passed  away.  They  have  done 
their  work.  Others  have  improved  on 
!  what  they  did  and  now  it  is  expedient  , 

!  to  support  and  further  improve  this 
institution  which  plays  so  important 
a  part  in  the  education  of  our  people,  i 
Is  there  any  greater  necessity  in  any 
community  than  the  public  library  j 
where  all  ages  find  life-long  friends  in 
’  books?  A  child  finds  books  that  lay 
the  foundation  for  later  years.  The  i 
youth  finds  help  in  preparing  for  life. 

A  man  in  his  productive  years  finds 
help  to  meet  life’s  problems,  and  at 
last,  when  comes  time  for  leisure,  we 
all  find  comfort  and  companionship  in  ; 
books.  No  town  or  city  should  re-  ,[ 


1 

strict  its  budget  when  planning  the 
finances  for  its  library. 

Everybody  come  and  visit  our  li¬ 
brary.  Use  it,  see  what  it  has  to  offer. 
See  its  needs,  its  advantages,  help  its 
future.  It’s  your  library.  In  it  you 
find  many  attractions  besides  books. 
Portraits  of  men  of  past  generations 
hang  on  its  walls — men  who  helped  to 
make  our  town  and  our  library.  In 
a  scrap  book  you  see  pictures  of  a 
later  generation  and  some  of  the  pres¬ 
ent,  who  took  up  the  work.  Auto¬ 
graphed  photographs  of  authors  and 
poets,  all  an  inspiration  and  help  by 
what  they  have  given  to  us  in  books. 
A  good  library,  serving  as  it  does  the 
public,  helps  to  increase  the  self-re¬ 
spect  and  self-reliance  of  a  commu¬ 
nity. 
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LEE  EXPERT  TELLS 


OF  PITTSFIELD  CHINA 

Carl  Wurtzbach  Gives  Data 
About  the  Famous  Old 
Elm  Plates  1935 


Lee,  Jan.  19 — Carl  Wurtzbach  of 
Lee,  nationally  recognized  as  an  au¬ 
thority  on  the  subject  of  crockery, 
has  compiled  data  of  interest  to  own¬ 
ers  of  plate  in  regard  to  the  history 
of  the  Pittsfield  Old  Elm  crockery. 
The  artist  who  drew  the  sketches  for 
the  view,  the  only  one  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  west  of  Worcester  that  appears 
on  historical  ohina  of  the  period,  was 
W.  G.  Wall,  who  came  to  this  country 
in  1818.  He  was  employed  by  James 
Clews,  the  potter,  who  was  considered 
the  best  colorist  of  his  time. 

In  his  data  Mr  Wurtzbach  explains 
the  view  on  the  crockery,  the  princi¬ 
pal  building  being  the  First  Congre¬ 
gational  church.  He  states  as  follows: 

“I  have  been  asked  many  times  if 
I  knew  anything  about  the  history  of 
the  Pittsfield  Old  Elm  crockery,  and 
the  buildings  shown  thereone.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  may  be  of  interest  enough  to 
owners  of  plate  or  platter  to  preserve. 
The  data  I  believe  to  be  authentic  and 
correct.  This  view  is  the  only  one  in 
Massachusetts  west  of  Worcester  that 
appears  on  historical  china  of  the  pe¬ 
riod,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  whole  series. 
The  artist  who  drew  the  sketches  was 
W.  G.  Wall,  who  was  employed  by 
James  Clews,  the  potter.  Wall  first 
came  to  this  country  in  1818,  making 
several  sketches.  Later  he  came  again, 
when  undoubtedly  he  made  the  Pitts¬ 
field  view.  Clews,  whose  trademark 
and  name  appear  on  the  back  of  the 
pieces,  was  considered  the  best  color¬ 
ist  of  his  time..  In  the  Pittsfield  se¬ 
ries  he  brought  to  perfection  the 
beauty  of  what  Alice  Morse  Earle 
characterizes  as  ‘deeply,  darkly,  vile¬ 
ly.  blue.*  Clews  became  wealthy  large¬ 
ly  because  of  the  popularity  of  his 
American  views.  He  was  ambitious 
and  thought  to  increase  his  American 
business  by  building  a  pottery  hei’e 
His  experiments  extensively  with 
koalin  found  in  the  clay  beds  of  Ohio, 
were  unsuccessful  and  he  lost  his  en¬ 
tire  fortune,  returning  to  England, 
but  too  late  to  reestablish  himself. 

“The  crockery  was  imported  in  1828 
by  Charles  J.  F.  Allen  who  in  1825 
succealed  the  firm  of  Loomis  &  Allen. 
This  firm  had  a  store  on  East  street. 
Allen  continued  the  business  until  late 
in  1829  or  early  in  1830.  The  history 
of  the  old  elm,  taken  down  in  1861,  is 
so  well  known  as  to  not  need  repeat¬ 
ing  here.  The  principal  building  is 
the  First  Congregational  church,  on 
the  east  is  the  town  house;  across 
North  street  is  the  Berkshire  hotel, 
built  in  1827  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  building; 
directly  north  is  the  Bush  house  and 
the  Callendar  block.  Across  the  street 
is  the  Baptist  church  built  in  the 
summer  of  1825  and  dedicated  June 
13,  1827.  This  was  not  the  building 
removed  when  the  present  Onota 
block  was  built,  but  was  on  the  same 
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Carl  Wurtzbach  Writes  Ar¬ 
ticles  for  Magazine  On 
Massachusetts  Silver 


From  Our  Special  Correspondent 

Lee,  Oct.  24 — An  article  by  Carl 
Wurtzbach  of  Lee  appears  in  the  No¬ 
vember  issued  of  Numismatist,  offi¬ 
cial  organ  of  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  association,  of  which  Mr  Wurtz¬ 
bach  is  past  president.  Among  stu¬ 
dents  and  collectors,  the  Lee  man  is 
now  recognized  as  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  Colonial  and  United  coin¬ 
age,  and  is  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  Numismatist  on  that  issue. 

Mr  Wurtzbach’s  article  is  of  in-* 1 


I  <  terest  to  New  England  collectors,  cs- 
I  j  pecially  to  members  of  the  Spring- 
field  Coin  club  of  which  he  has  been 


a  member  for  many  years,  exhibiting 


site.  This  later  building  was  erected 


A 


about  1850.  The  view  north  shows 
what'  is  now  Maplewood.  The  fence' 
around  the  park  was,  I  believe,  given 
by  Phineas  Allen,  founder  of  the  Pitts¬ 
field  Sun,  in  1825.  The  woman  near 
the  park  is  supposed  to  be  ‘Crazy 
Sue,’  Pittsfield’s  best-known  character 
qf  the  time. 

“On  the  different  sized  plate  the  bel¬ 
fry  on  the  town  house  does  not  show, 
on  sc  perfect  nine-inch  platter  I  have  it 
is  entirely  shown.  It  seems  more  than 
a  mere  coincidence  that  the  belfry  on 
both  church  and  town  house  are  iden¬ 
tical  in  architecture.  This  is  admirably 
shown  on  the  view  of  the  park  in 
180?,  opposite  page  3S3,  volume  2. 
Smith’s  history  of  Pittsfield.  It  seems 
rather  strange  that  Mr  Smith  makes 
no  reference  to  the  firm  of  Loomis 


his  fine  collection  there  on  several 
occasions.  The  article: —  , 

“Having  completed  50  years  careful 
study  of  what  I  consider  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  important  issues  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  coinage  of  our 
colonies  and  our  country,  it  occurred 
to  me  a  brief  resume  unight  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  large  number  of  collect¬ 
ors  of  colonials  and  to  collectors  in 
general.  What  I  shall  say  refers  to 
the  Massachusetts  silver  series  only. 

“The  momumental  work  of  Sylves¬ 
ter  Crosby,  published  in  1875,  not  only 


stimulated  great  interest  in  this  coin¬ 
age  but  for  the  first  time  made  pos¬ 
sible  proper  attribution  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  so  that  instead  of 
having  a  certain  number  of  speci¬ 
mens  a  collector  could  aim  at  ac¬ 
quiring  •  a  set.  Mr  Crosby  mentions 
and  described  82  accredited  varieties 
classified  as  follows;  Good  Samaritan 

1,  New  England  4,  Willow  Tree  8,  Oak 
Tree  31  and  Pine  Tree  39.  Of  these 
Mr  Crosby  later  discredited  the  N.  E. 
threepence  and  sixpence,  leaving  80 
varieties.  He  did  not  include  the  Pine 
Tree  shillings  bearing  the  date  1650. 

“My  pwn  opinion,  based,  as  stated 
in  a  previous  article,  on  the  die  work 
similarity  to  Cr.  10-P  and  the  unique 
shilling  in  the  Ten  Eyck  collection — 
is  that  these  are  patters  and  authen¬ 
tic  issues  of  the  period.  Since  Cros¬ 
by’s  list  was  published  in  1875,  there 
have  been  found  all  undoubtedly  gen¬ 
uine,  the  Willow  Tree  threepence,  one 
Oak  Tree  shilling,  and  one  Oak  Tree 
threepence,  two  Pine  Tree  shillings, 
one  Pine  Tree  sixpence  and  one  three¬ 
pence;  of  all  these  excepting  one  Pine 
Tree  shilling  at  least  two  examples  are 
known.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  following  Pine  Tree  shillings  i 
are  non-existent  and  incorrectly  at- j 
tributed  by  Mr  Crosby  who  admitted  j 
that  those  he  described  were  so  badly  1 
worn  as  to  make  a  proper  description 
impossible.  None  have  appeared  since 
the  attribution  was  made.  6-K;  8-E;  ’ 
9-G  and  11-H;  17-L;  25-T  also  is 
doubtful.  >.• 

“If  my  deductions  are  correct  the ; 
changes  mentioned  leave  84  known  i 
varieties.  Some  time  I  purchased  the 
grand  collection  of  Massachusetts  sil¬ 
ver  formed  by  Charles  E.  Clapp  of 
Bedford  Hills,  well-known  connoisseur 
of  colonial  coins,  which' was  the  most 
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complete  and  in  the  finest  condition  I 
of  any  collection  formed  up  to  that 
time;  the  nearest  approach  was  the 
set  of  the  late  DeWitt  S.  Smith  of  my 
town,  comprising  55  varieties.  Mr 
Clapp  had  63  and  one  die  break  addi¬ 
tion.  To  these  I  have  been  able  to 
add  21  pieces  so  that  my  collection 
now  comprises  80  varieties  with  five 
die  break  additions,  making  85  in  all. 

I  shall  continue  to  strive  to  obtain 
the  four  missing  varieties. 

“In  my  studies,  I  have  analyzed  the 
following  collections,  beginning  with 
Finotte  1862;  McCoy,  Mickley,  Clay, 
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Bushnel,  Crosby  (1*83),  Davis,  Clean-  . 
ey,  Earle,  Parsons,  Bement,  Jackman, ! 
Jenks,  Ten  Eyck,  Morgenthau,  Sale 
(1933)  W.  S.  Lincoln,  (London  1845- ! 
1936),  Weightman,  (London)  DeWitt  I 
S.  Smith,  Ellworth,  Cranberg,  Gut- 1 
tag,  Newcomer,  Ryder,  Brand,  Dr  Hall  f 
and  to  some  extent  Col  Green;  also 
my  two  former  large  collections  1918 
and  1927,  and  that  of  President  T. 
James  Clarke,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  complete  ever  formed.  The  larg¬ 
est  number  ever  assembled  was  by  the ! 
late  Virgil  M.  Brand,  some  175  pieces. ! 
All  these  I  had  the  privilege  of  exam-  i 
ining.  Many  of  his  gems  are  now  in  f 
my  collection.  What  a  story  of  hard-  1 
ship,  of  struggle,  of  hope  and  aspira-  , 
tion,  withal  a  story  of  joy,  happiness 
and  realization  these  85  pieces  of  j 
Massachusetts  silver  tell  me,  great  ' 
heritage  indeed.” 


LEE,  April  7.—'  1937- 
Carl  Wurtzbach,  a  foremost  coin 
authority  in  the  country,  spoke  on 
United  States  necessity  coinage 
the  Lee  Rotary  Club  yesterday  j 

Four  Siege  Issues 
The  country  had  four  issues  of 
necessity  coinage.  The  Colonial 
Issue  of  Massachusetts  May  Colo-  I 
ny  silver  money  was  struck  when 
England’s  negligence  in  supplying 
a  medium  of  exchange  of  any  val¬ 
ue  forced  the  settlers  to  the  step. 
During  the  “hard  times”  of  1834-44 
another  issue  was  struck,  bearing 
the  political  sentiments  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  time’s  prominent 1 
statesmen— among  them  John  C. , 
Calhoun,  Daniel  Webster,  Andrew 
Jackson  and  Martin  Van  Buren, 
who  once  was  a  student  in  the 
Hyde  homestead  on  West  Park 
Street.  Mr.  Wurtzbach  exhibited 
the  “hard  times  tokens”  whose  is¬ 
sue  in  every  instance  had  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  the  amount  im¬ 
pressed  on  them.  Although  such 
circulation  violated  U.  S.  laws,  the 
government  winked  at  it  until  a 
circulation  of  its  own  could  again 
be  established  and  the  tokens 
withdrawn. 


This  Issue  a  ’49er 


Without  parallel  in  history  is  the 
necessity  issue  struck  in  1840, 
caused  by  the  overabundance  ot 
money  in  one  spot  at  the  time  gold 
was  discovered  in  California.  Peo¬ 
ple  had  so  much  gold  that  gold 
dust  was  used  for  purchases,  creat¬ 
ing  chaos  until  the  government 
sent  assayers  who  set  up  offices  to 
analyze  the  metal.  Merchants  were 
allowed  to  impress  upon  the  gold 
some  device  of  their  own  to  be  cir¬ 
culated  at  its  intrinsic  value.  The 
smallest  denomination  struck  in 
these  years  of  abundance  were 
$2.50  coins,  used  as  commonly  as 
today’s  nickels.  Slugs  valued  at 
$16  2-3  and  $50  were  shown.  In 
1854,  the  government  established  a 
mint  in  California.  The  tokens 
were  melted,  lost,  disappeared  so 
that  it  is  remarkable  that  any  have 
been  available  to  collectors. 

Evidence  of  Patriotism 
To  indicate  patriotism  to  fill  a 
great  need  for  circulating  methods 
citizens  again  issued  necessity 
coinage  during  the  Civil  War.  Of 
9000  tokens  struck,  Mr.  Wurtzbach 
had  with  him  2000,  none#  identical. 
Back  of  the  coins,  the  speaker  sees 
“blood,  treasure,  sacrifice  for  the 
security  of  coming  generations.” 

[  Studying  them,  he  said,  “One’s 
i  complacency  fades  and  the  debt  of 
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LEE  MAN-  OWNS 

OLD-TIME  RECORD 


Item  Penned  133  Years  Ago 
Among  Collection  of  Carl 
Wurtzbach 


Prom  Our  Special  Correspondent 

T..ee,  July  31 — Carl  Wurtzback  of 
Franklin  street  has  been  a  collector 
all  his  life,  and  his  treasures  do  not 
stop  at  his  precious  coins.  He  has 
hundreds  of  books,  pamphlets,  broad¬ 
sides,  etc.,  some  of  which  are  very 
old  and  some  valuable.  Lately  he  has 
been  making  an  informal  inventory  of 
them  with  an  eye  to  their  future.  Re¬ 
cently  Mr  Wurtzbach  came  across  a 
.sheet  12%  by  15,  folded  in  the  middle 
that  is  133  years  old.  The  folder  of 
which  three  sides  is  written  upon  in 
ink,  shows  its  age,  and  the  fine  pen¬ 
manship  can  be  read  with  ease.  The 
sheet  is  headed  “toasts  4th  July  1804," 
and  has  no  signature. 

The  following  paragraph  Mr  Wurtz¬ 
bach  says  in  part:  — 

“In  these  days  of  light  regard,  and 
taking  things  for  granted,  when  our 
great  national  holiday,  our  "birth¬ 
day  of  freedom,’’  is  used  almost  en¬ 
tirely  for  pleasure  it  is  well  to  occa¬ 
sionally  remind  ourselves  of  how  sa¬ 
cred  the  day  was  regarded  by  our 
forebears,  and  how  keenly  they  feit 
the  obligations,  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship.  How  anxious  they  were 
to  not  only  preserve  the  liberties  of 
our  country,  but  to  transmit  them  to 
future  generations  unimpaired.  By 
this  reminder  we  are  compelled  to  a 
higher  degree  of  appreciation,  and  a 
deeper  sense  of  gratitude  for  the 
priceless  heritage  we  enjoy.  I  am 
minded  to  write  the  above  not  be¬ 
cause'  of  any  special  outburst  of  pa¬ 
triotism,  but  because  in  going 
through  my  large  files  of  historical 
documents  I  ran  across  a  list  of  17 
toasts  responded  to  during  a  whole 
day’s  patriotic  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  in  1804  at  Sag-Har¬ 
bor,  New  York.” 

Following  are  some  of  the  toasts, 
some  seem  peculiarly  appropriate  for 
today: 

The  4th  of  July  1776 — The  birthday 
of  Columbian  freedom,  may  each  an¬ 
niversary  find  our  country  more  vir¬ 
tuous,  more  -  prosperous  and  more 
happy. 

“Thomas  Jefferson,  President  of  the 
United  States — May  he  long  live  to 
|  fill  his  present  exalted  station,  still 
I  exercising  his  superior  talents  to  re- 
|  ceive  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his 
i  country,  while  he  will  continue  to 
I  merit  the  approbation  of  his  Repub¬ 
lican  fellow  .citizens  and  the  plaudits 
of  the  virtuous  while  the  malignant 
lies  of  his  despicable  enemies  .  give 
him  not  a  moment’s  uneasiness. 

“The  present  Republican  Adminis¬ 
tration— Notwithstanding  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  prayers  of  its  enemies,  it  is 
venerated  by  the  friends  of  liberty, 
respected  .by  the.  powers  of  Europe 
protected  by  the  God  of  Heaven  and 
under  its  fostering  hand,  our  national 
debt  •  is  '  diminishing;  useless  offices 
a.nd  unnecessary  taxes  annihilated,  re¬ 
ligion  flourishing,  commerce,  revenue 
and  national  prosperity  increasing  can 
there  be'  an  American  citizen  whose 
'|  breast  is  so  far  diverted  of  virtue  as 
j  to  wish  a.  change. 

“The  Congress  of  the  United  States 

Mav  their  wisdom  and  firmness  in 
■abolishing’  all-  useless  offices  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  lessening  the  national  debt 
'>]  (though  opposed  by  all  the  talents 
of  intrigues  of  the  aristocratic  phal¬ 
anx)  be  ever  esteemed  by  grateful 
Columbians.  (The  word  Columbian 
when  used  means  Republican.) 

“Those  heroes  who  fought  and  bled 
in  defense  of  our  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence — The  grateful  sons  of  liber- 
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|  ty  will  ever  venerate  them  and  keep 
|  them  in  rememberance. 

“The  statesmen  and  patriots — Who 
drew  and  sanctioned  the  declaration 
of  independence — they  will  always  be 
esteemed  for  the  patriotic  deed  while 
time  lasts  or  the  blessings  of  liberty 
are  known. 

“Literature,  the  basis  of  freedom — - 
May  the  mists  of  ignorance,  supersti¬ 
tion  and  bigotry  throughout  the 
world,  be  soon  dispelled  by  Ahe  dif¬ 
fusion  of  learning,  that  man  may 
know  his  true  dignity. 

“Peace,  liberty  and  good  govern¬ 
ment — With  its  attendant  blessings 
may  it  pervade  the  world  that  man¬ 
kind  may  all  say  ‘Where  liberty 
dwells  there  is  my  country.’ 

"The  constitution  of  the  United 
States — Our  sheet  anchor  and  our 
best  hope  though  not  perfect,  we  find 
it  progressing  to  a  state  of  perfection, 
may  we  always  love  and  cherish  it 
and  spend  the  last  drop  of  our  blood 
in  defense  of  its  purity. 

“Aaron  Burr — May  his  fate  at  the 
recent  election,  convince'  the  world 
that  rare  talents  and  an  exalted  sta¬ 


tion  if  not  connected  with  virtue,  will 
not  screen  him  from  the  merited  con¬ 
tempt  of  his  countrymen. 

“Our  virtuous  country  women — May 
their  smiles  excite  to  deeds  of  valor, 
industry  and  virtue  and  a  love  of  lib¬ 
erty.” 


OLD  BERKSHIRE  STORY 
IS  REPORTED  AT  LEE 


From  Our  Special  Correspondent 

Lee,  May  14 — A  communication  has 
been  received  which  explains  itself, 
but  at  the  same  time  raises  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  is  interesting. 

The  communication  says: — 

“Years  ago  when  I  asked  my  father- 
why  Rattlesnake  mountain  was  so 
called  he  told  me  the  following  story, 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  correct,  be¬ 
cause  “Ben”  Woodward  told  me  the 
same  story  when  I  was  a  child:  My 
grandfather  Markham  owned  a  shop 
in  Stockbridge  during  the  early  days 
when  the  Stockbridge  Indians  fre¬ 
quented  the  hills.  They  used  to  take 
their  arrowheads  to  the  shop  to  be 
sharpened  and  in  exchange  for  the 
work  gave  baskets  of  coal,  which  they 
said  they  got  from  Rattlesnake  moun¬ 
tain.  Where  on  the  mountain  they 
obtained  the  coal  was  a  mystery  they 
carefully  guarded.  One  day  grand¬ 
father  asked  some  Indians  why  they 
called  it  Rattlesnake  mountain.  The 
reply  was,  ‘He  shape  like  rattlesnake, 
long,  little  crooked,  big  head,’  the 
head  being  the  portion  lying  farthest 
south.  After  being  told  the  story  and 
seeing  a  rattlesnake  I  could  see  the 
comparison  plainly.” 

The  above  is  from  Mrs  Flora  E. 
Saunders  and  the  infoi’mation  dates 
back  well  over  100  years.  What  refer¬ 
ence  this  information  makes  to  coal, 
is  but  a  repetition  of  certain  stories 
that  were  handed  down  for  two  gen¬ 
erations  or  more,  and  one  of  our 
histories  refers  in  a  very  indefinite 
way  to  coal  being  supplied  to  the 
early  settlers  by  the  Indians.  It  is 
interesting  only  as  it  might  lead  to 
the  finding  of  coal  in  this  region. 

The  geological  formation  of  Berk¬ 
shire  is  such  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  there  is  coal  here,  and  if  so  it  can 
be  but  a  small  vein,  and  is  more  like¬ 
ly  to  be  in  the  West  Stockbridge 
mountains  than  on  Rattlesnake.  Un¬ 
derlying  almost  all  of  Berkshire  is  a 
layer  of  magnesium  limestone,  and 
the  hills  are  made  from  the  lower 
strata  pushed  up  ages  ago  by  some 
convulsion.  If  there  is  coal  anywhere 
in,  the  hills  scientists  using  modern 
finders  should  be  able  to  locate  it 
without  much  trouble. 

As  to  rattlesnakes,  it  would  seem 
that  some  of  these  oldtime  stories 
would  have  included  the  snakes  if 
there  were  any  to  be  included  in  this 
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Out-of-Doors  Season  Starts 
With  Trout  Fishing  and 
Gardening — The  Joys  of 
Being  Afield 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent 

Lee,  May  7 — No  springtime  ever 
arrived  when  the  general  public  so 
longed  for  the  great  out-of-doors,  and 
two  of  the  reasons  are,  being  shut  in 
during  the  winter  and  unsettled  con¬ 
ditions  of  our  country.  This  is 
shown  in  the  talk  of  the  people  about 
trout  fishing,  making  gardens,  Sun-  | 
day  baseball  and  berry  picking. 

The  first  few  outings  that  'one' 
takes  should  be  short,  without  any  I 
special  object  in  view  and  solely  to 
get  the  rest  and  new  hold  which 
nature  imparts,  for  there  is  nothing ! 
that  raises  the  trouble  clouds  like  J 
walking  off  into  the  country  where  ! 
there  is  a  feeling  that,  for  a  time  ; 
at  least,  one  is  free  from  petty  trou-  ! 
bles  which  become  oppressive  and  j 
burdensome.  Then  the  outings  may 
have  an  object  of  decidedly  material 
value.  The  trout  fisherman  thinks 
that  trout  is  the  real  object,  but  it  j 
is  not.  What  he  wants  is  the  fresh 
air,  the  rushing  sound  of  the  wa- 
ter  in  his  cars,  the  sharp  tug  at  the 
line  which  produces  the  thrill.  Do 
you  suppose  a  man  goes  out  to  a 
muddy,  swollen  brook,  filled  with  ice 
water;  gets  hungry,  dirty  and  wet, 
because  “his  soul  so  longs  for”  trout 
that  he  can’t  possibly  stand  cod¬ 
fish?  Do  you  suppose  that  “Jim” 
Pollard  spent  a  week  in  getting  ready 
for  the  opening  of  the  trout  sea¬ 
son,  went  to  one  of  the  best  brooks 
without  getting  a  single  strike,  and 
stood  the  "guff”  of  his  more  for¬ 
tunate  friends,  without  having  the 
least  bit  of  fun?  Had  he  captured 
the  trout  the  chances  are  that  he 
would  have  given  them  away.  He 
simply  answered  the  call  of  the  wild. 

A  little  later  in  the  season,  in  years 
past,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  a  friend’s  voice  over  the  tel¬ 
ephone,  “Hullo,  Joe:  Cowslips  are 
beginning  to  show  up  in  the  Landers 
swamp.  They  are  about  as  big  as 
a  half  dollar,  and  will  be  ready  in  a 
week.”  Does  anyone  suppose  that  we 
were  so  devoted  in  appetite  to  “boiled 
grass,  that  we  wait  a  whole  year 
for  the  cowslips?  No,  but  this  mes¬ 
sage  always  came  as  a  forerunner 
of  a  trip.  We  spent  half  a  day  to 
get  what  could  be  purchased  in  the 
market  for  a  few  cents.  It  was  the 
fun  of  it,  and  the  point  to  be  made 
is  that  when  the  outing  has  a  ma¬ 
terial  object  in  view  the  results  are 
always  best. 

Every  businessman  in  town  needs 
a  garden  just  as  much  as  he  needs 
a  typewriter.  He  actually  requires 
something  that  will  get  him  into  the 
open  for  a  short  time  each  day.  It 
is  necessary  to  his  health,  necessary 
as  a  diversion  from  business  cares, 
and  besides  furnishes  something  for 
the  dinner  table. 

Since  we  have  had  Sunday  baseball, 
and  many  good  men  advocated  it, 
we  are  departing  from  the  ways  of 
our  fathers.  While  some  fellows  are 
sliding  to  first,  howling  their  lungs 
out,  disturbing  the  neighborhood,  is 
there  any  objections  to  some  of  us 
sneaking  off  to  a  lake  and  throwing 
out  a  line?  When  we  get  out  in 
the  hills  and  close  to  nature  we  can¬ 
not  but  think  of  the  great  works  of 
"the  supreme  architect  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.” 

Get  out  into  the  open,  tramp  the 
mountains  and  fields,  fish,  pick  her-  j 
lies  and  play  ball  if  you  wish,  but 
make  the  best  of  the  few  months 
ahead,  for  then  comes  winter. 
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of  Yankee  ingenuity  and  perseverance. 

Some  idea  of  perfection  to  which 
this  Berkshire  product  attained  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  outright  statement 
imprinted  on  the  old  wrappers.  “The 
most  economical  match  made,”  was  | 
but  one  of  the  claims,  and  not  a  minor  ; 
one,  for  matches  were  almost  a  luxury  j 
in  those  days.  Among  other  laudable 
qualifications  were  the  fact  that  the  I, 
matches  were  impervious  to  damp  j 
weather,  the  heads  didn’t  fly  off,  and, 
blessing  to  housewives,  they  left  no  j 
mark  when  struck. 

In  1879  the  late  Moses  H.  Pease; 
conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  a  j 
match  king.  The  same  idea  later, 
when  taken  up  by  Ivar  Kreuger,  up- 1 
set  the  financial  centers  of  several 
nations.  But  Mr.  Pease,  believing  in 
starting  from  a  firm  foundation,  be¬ 
gan  his  business  in  a  small  way.  For 
five  years  he  produced  matches  and, 
like  Kreuger,  refused  to  read  the  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall  for  the  factory 
finally  closed  at  a  loss. 

In  his  Park  Street  property,  in  the 
rear  of  his  home,  Mr.  Pease  construct¬ 
ed  a  two-room  building  which  still 
stands.  From  Zoar  he  brought  H.  E. 
Pierce,  an  expert  in  the  art  of  match¬ 
making  as  practised  at  the  time,  and 
from  Washington,  Conn.,  came  the 
simple  machinery  which  they  set  up 
in  the  factory.  From  Connecticut,  too, 
came  girls  skilled  in  the  art  of  match¬ 
making,  and  with  Mr.  Pease’s  two  sons 
the  staff  of  the  little  plant  was  com¬ 
plete. 

In  one  room  of  the  factory  a  stone 
vat  was  constructed  for  the  dipping, 
which  was  performed  by  hand.  Sul¬ 
phur  was  freely  used  in  all  the  matches 
and,  although  slow  to  take  fire,  they 
were  sure,  and  even  the  crude  first 
product  obtained  a  ready  sale. 

Several  Types  Made. 

Probably  .the  first  to  be  put  on  the 
market  was  the  ‘block  match,”  in 
which  the  sticks,  already  partly  split 
off,  were  broken  off  the  block  as  they 
were  needed.  Next  in  order  came  the 
long,  double-headed  matches,  dippded 
on  both  ends  and  later  cut  in  half 


the  sulphurous  fmr.es  with  patience 
I  because  they  enjoyed  listening  to  the  1 
'  old-time  stories  told  with  inimitable 
!  skill  by  the  genial  clerk. 


for  packing  for  retail  sales.  Then 
there  were  the  parlor  matches,  much 
resembling  the  present  day  product, 
but,  unfortunately,  failing  to  retain 
their  strikability  down  through  the 
years.  It  is  impossible  to  light  one  j 
today,  while  the  ,  older  and  more  sul-, 


phurous  products  strike  readily. 


Although  Mr.  Pease  was  not  the  first 
to  manufacture  matches  in  Western 
Massachusetts,  he  was  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  in  perfecting  them  at  a  time 
when  the  common  match  was  not  only 
expensive  but  also  slow  to  light  and 
reminiscent  of  Puritan  sermons  in  its 
fumes.  The  first  friction  matches  were 
made  in  Chicopee,  it  is  believed,  when 
Daniel  M.  Chapin  of  that  city  and 
Alonzo  Phillips  of  Hartford  cooperated 
in  producting  a  match  that  was  ped¬ 
dled  from  house  to  house  in  the  dec¬ 
ades  preceding  1850. 

The  action  of  a  sulphur  match  re¬ 
calls  brimstone  reeking  memories  to 
many  older  persons  today,  but  to  the 
younger  generation  they  are  a  novelty, 
and  a  painful  one  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  light  cigaret  or  .pipe  before  j 
the  sulphur  fumes  have  butned  away. 
A  faint  blue  glow  follows  the  striking 
of  these  matches,  slowly  enlarging 
until  the  head  bursts  into  flame  and, 
eventually,  the  stick.  Then,  and  only 
then,  is  it  safe  to  light  a  cigaret  with¬ 
out  inhaling  a  generous  dose  of  fumes. 

Gave  Them  to  Friends. 


When  the  late  Charles  H.  Pease  was 
clerk  of  District  Court  in  this  town, 
it  was  his  custom  to  keep  a  stock  of 
the  long  double-headerl  matches  in  his 
office  to  give  to  his  friends,  who  bore 


Moses  H.  Pease  as  a  matchmaker  i 
I  has  long  been  forgotten,  but  Moses  ! 
H.  Pease  as  a  state  detective  will  long 
be  remembered  in  this  Commonwealth, 
for  following  his  experience  as  a 
manufacturer,  Mr.  Pease,  w-ho  at  that 
time  was  a  deputy  sheriff,  became  j 
j  widely  known  as  a  state  detective.  In  ■ 
particular  was  his  name  linked  with 
the  Fosburgh  case,  a  case  which  j 
(stirred  Pittsfield  and  Berkshire  County 
;  to  the  depths,  and  which  has  always 
remained  a  mystery.  As  the  years 
i  passed  the  match  factory  was  forgot¬ 
ten  and  few  now  remember  that  this 
industry  ever  existed  in  the  town. 


Housed  First  Jail. 


There  is  much  of  interest  to  lovers 
of  the  early  days  of  Lee  centering 
round  the  property  which  since  1850 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Pease  family.  Here,  in  the  back  of 
the  house  was  the  first  jail  in  Lee,  the 
cell  room  still  has  the  bars  on  the 
window,  but  with  the  demand  of  more 
space  as  the  town  grew'  in  size,  the 
jail  was  moved  to  more  commodious  ! 
quarters  and  the  one-time  jail  and  i 
the  little  factory  stand  unoccupied,  j 
the  chattering  chipmunks  the  only 
guests. 

Ingenuity  has  inspired  other  indus¬ 
tries  in  Lee.  When  the  Lake  May 
stream,  in  East  Lee  was  dotted  with 
paper  mills,  one  man  with  vision 
started  making  leghorn  hats  from 
paper,  and  they  were  very  popular 
with  the  women,  until  at  a  picnic  a 
heavy  rain  descended  and  the  hats 
were  reduced  to  the  pulp  from  which 
they  were  made.  Early  in  the  Civil 
War,  the  making  of  paper  for  the 
money  to  be  used  in  the  Confederate 
States  was  started  at  a  mill  on  the 
Lake  May  stream,  but  this  only  lasted 
a  short  time,  as  the  owner  of  the  mill 
was  called  to  account  by  the  U.  S. 
government. 

The  paper  hats,  the  paper  collars, 
the  Confederate  money  and  the 
matches  all  have  vanished,  but  the 
lessons  taught  by  these  early  settlers 
remain. 


LONG  FORGOTTEN 

HAMLET  NEAR  LEE 


Only  Cellar  Holes  Remain 
On  Old  Road  Starting  Near 
Greenwater  Pond 


From  Our  Special  Correspondent 
Lee,  Oct.  28 — During  the  past  few 
weeks  thousands  of  tourists  as  well  as 
local  people  have  driven  along  the 
highways  in  the  vicinity  so  that  they 
might  see  the  beautiful  foliage.  For 
the  hunter,  this  foliage  cannot  disap¬ 
pear  too  quickly,  but  on  the  mountain 
sides  there  still  remains  considerable 
brilliant  coloring.  , 

On  old  street  out  east,  of  which  only 
the  most  limited  mention  has  been 
made  in  articles  in  regard  to  moun¬ 
tains,  lies  a  little  elevated  valley  near 
the  summit  of  the  range  near  upper 
Goose  pond.  This  is  a  wild  country. 
The  old  road  or  street  mentioned 
starts  in  near  the  Hugh  Houston  place 
at  the .  farther  extremity  of  Green- 
w'ater  pond  and  running  in  a  general 
westerly  direction,  climbs  the  ridge 
through  partly  open  country  until  it 
enters  a  divide  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  mountain.  In  this  section,  seem¬ 
ingly  a  strange  place  to  build  in,  en¬ 
tirely  off  from  the  routes  of  travel, 
the  remains  of  three  houses  can  still 
be  seen.  The  first  house  going  west 
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from  Houston’s  and  to  which  site  the 
road  is  still  open,  was  that  of  Dr 
Mazeldas  Soule.  He  had  been  referred 
to  in  the  past  as  a  maker  of  vegetable 
remedies  and  distiller  of  spruce  es¬ 
sence,  having  learned  the  latter  in 
Peru,  but  could  not  be  called  a  regu¬ 
lar  medical  practitioner.  He  doctored 
with  the  preparations  he  made.  It  is 
said  he  lived  50  years  in  the  house  but 
about  a  year  before  his  death  moved 
down  onto  the  main  road  into  a  small 
house  which  is  referred  to  today  as 
the  Soule  place,  although  his  occu¬ 
pancy  was  short.  Dr  Soule  was  an 
uncle  of  Enoch  A.  Soule  who  lived  on 
the  Otis  road  near  Shaw  pond,  and 
remembered  by  many,  for  at  least 
once  a.  week  he  drove  dobbin  into  Lee 
to  sell  butter.  Many  of  the  boys  of 
those  days  used  to  make  friendly  calls 
on  Enoch  for  they  said  his  cider  was 
excellent. 

This  Dr  Soule  house  wras  a  mile 
from  upper  Goose  pond.  It  was  sold 
some  years  ago  to  Fred  Lee,  a  lum¬ 
berman,  who  put  his  men  into  it.  But 
its  condition  got  so  bad  that  it  was  1 
torn  down  30  years  ago  by  Fred  Bro- 
ga.  Dr  Soule  was  not  the  first  occu¬ 
pant,  it.  being  known  as  the  old  King- 
man  Broga  place,  which  would  carry 
it  back  over  a  century,  as  Dr  Soule 
has  been  dead  about  46  years.  The 
second  house  was  owned  by  Charles 
Dixon,  who  sold  it  to  Hugh  Houston, 
well  known  for  so  many  years,  and  it 
was  his  home  befoi-e  he  moved  down 
from  the  mountain  and  bought  the 
one  that  was  his  home  the  last,  years 
of  his  life.  Hugh  Houston  died  in 
March,  1907.  and  his  farm  situated  at 
the  head  of  Greenwater  pond  on  the 
Jacobs’  Ladder  road  is  now  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  his  sons,  Samuel  G.  and 
Charles  J.  (Tom)  Houston.  Before 
Dixon’s  ownership  it  was  the  Joseph 
Walker  placf,  but  this  was  long  before 
the  remembrance  of  our  informant, 
who  said  he  understood  it  dated  back 
to  1795  at  least. 

These  two  places  are  not  far  apart 
and  are  near  the  junction  of  the  road  , 
mentioned  and  of  a  former  one  tlyit  j 
ran  southeast,  coming  out  on  the  oi"  r 
mountain  road  to  Shaw  pond  near  the  J 
Enoch  Soule  place,  now  the  property 
of  Edward  S.  Corrington.  This  was 
undoubtedly  the  original  road  and  not 
the  other.  Parties  living  can  remem¬ 
ber  there  was  a  road  there  but  it  has 
so  grown  up  now  that  it  cannot  be 
found.  Near  these  cellars  is  a  third 
foundation,  probably  that  of  a  barn. 
There  is  a  small  swamp  lying  under 
the  northern  base  of  the  upper  ridge 
which  rises  steeply  and  wildly  to  the 
summit  above  the  former  Watson 
place  on  the  other  road,  the  distance 
to  the  latter  being  2*4  miles.  The  ex¬ 
treme  height  of  the  ridge  is  1857  feet 
by  the  geological  survey.  Near  the 
cellars  besides  trees  are  great  fern 
beds. 

Our  road  continues  faintly  to  the 
upper  end  of  lower  Goose  pond,  the 
whole  length  being  two  miles,*  About 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  two 
cellar  holes  is  a  third,  not  far  from 
the  pond.  This  was  the  home  of  Pat-  I 
rick  Fahey,  father  of  the  Patrick  Fa-  i 
hey,  who  was  born  there,  ■  and  who  ; 
lived  many  years  in  the  old  .  Belden  j 
place,  known  as  the  Belden  tavern  fa-  : 
mous  in  stage  coach  days.  The  tavern 


was  struck  by  lightning  about  five 


years  ago  and  burned  to  the  ground 
A  new  building  now  stands  on  the  I 
site,  the  property  of  Lewis  Tognalli. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  small  settlement 
which  touches  the  boarders  of  Lee. 
Tyringham  and  West  Becket,  which 
has  passed  out  of  mind  of  people  liv¬ 
ing  and  so  secluded  that  it  would 
easily  be  forgotten  in  that  mountain 
corner  off  Ly  itself.  Those  of-  today.  | 
who  know  this  region  best  are  the  j 
deer  hunters,  who  without  fail  bag  j 
deer  on  this  range  each  December 
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LEE,  Aug.  4. — An  old  print  of 
the  Lenox  Glass  Works,  recently 
sent  to  Lee  Library  by  Annie  Fol¬ 
som  Pettee  Corson  of  Framing¬ 
ham,  has  revived  recollections  lo¬ 
cally  of  the  once-thriving  industry 
which  furnished  employment  for 
many  residents  of  Lenox  Furnace, 
now  Lenox  Dale,  where  the  com¬ 
pany  was  located. 
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Established  by  Phelps 

Miss  Mary  E.  Averill  of  Academy 
Street  is  perhaps  one  of  the  few 
surviving  persons  whose  family 
had  connections  with  the  glass 
works.  The  concern  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1853-54  by  her  great- 
uncle,  William  A.  Phelps,  one  of 
the  prominent  men  of  that  period, 
with  Oliver  Peck,  a  brother-in-law, 
and  James  Collins  of  Lenox. 

Mrs.  Corson’s  grandfather  was 
Seneca  Pettee  Jr„  who  was  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Works.  The  rare 
print  she  has  given  the  library 
was  made  during  his  connection 
with  the  company. 


Huge  Factory 

The  Lenox  Glass  Works  which 
went  out  of  business  during  the 
panic  of  1872  was  at  one  time  said 
to  cover  more  area  under  one  roof 
than  any  building  in  the  world  un¬ 
til  a  factory  was  built  in  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  Russia.  Several  of  the 
older  residents  remember  when 
beaux  brought  their  best  girls  there 
on  Sundays  on  sight-seeing  tours. 
The  property  was  situated  between 
the  main  highway  in  Lenox  Dale 
and  the  railroad  tracks  and  is  now 
owned  by  the  railroad  company. 
The  company  had  a  large  market 
1  throughout  the  country,  supplying 
plate  glass,  crystal  and  rough 
plate.  In  spare  time  the  employees 
manufactured  several  novelties 
made  of  the  glass,  including  paper¬ 
weights  and  canes.  Miss  Averill 
has  one  of  these  canes.  The  three 
and  one-half  foot,  knobbed  cane,  is 
made  entirely  of  glass.  The  works 
were  an  outgrowth  of  the  Lenox 
Iron  Works,  begun  by  Mr.  Phelps 
and  his  partners  in  1848.  An  older 
company  had  manufactured  iron 
there  as  long  ago  as  the  Revolu¬ 


tion.  Miss  Averill  has  an  old  brass 
seal  of  the  iron  works  which  she 
uses  for  a  paperweight.  About  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  it  is 
of  solid  brass  with  the  words 
“Lenox  Iron  Works,  1848.”  Her 
father,  Robert  G.  Averill,  was 
later  a  member  of  the  glass  com¬ 
pany  with  Andrew  T.  Servin.  Mr. 
Servin  has  a  son,  William  P. 
Servin,  now  in  Beaufort,  S.  C. 

Miss  Averill  remembers  visiting 
the  plant  to  watch  the  men  pour 
the  molten  glass  from  large  boilers 
onto  flat  tables,  roll  it  and  put  it 
into  coolers.  Until  she  was  nine 
years  old  she  lived  in  Lenox  Fur¬ 
nace  in  a  house  now  occupied  by 
the  Claude  A.  Tollotson  ,  family. 
The  house,  owned  by  Miss  Mary 
Stallman  with  whom  she  lives,  has 
windows  made  of  plate  glass  man¬ 
ufactured  by  the  Lenox  Glass 
Works.  Several  other  houses  in 
town  must  also  have  windows  of 
that  glass. 

Community  Vanished 

The  glass  works  and  iron  works 
in  Lenox  Furnace  comprised  the 
nucleus  of  a  community  long  since 
vanished.  One  of  the  company’s 
offices  was  in  the  old  brick  build¬ 
ing,  originally  three  rooms,  now 
used  as  the  Methodist  Church, 
Lenox  Dale.  The  old  iron  works 
were  situated  across  from  the 
Niagara  Mill  on  the  Housatonic 
River. 

As  was  the  custom  in  businesses 
of  that  time,  Miss  Averill  remem¬ 
bers,  the  company  kept  a  store  for 
its  employees.  This  store,  selling 
general  merchandise,  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tillotson’s  Garage. 
There  was  a  grist  mill  and  black¬ 
smith  shop  located  near  by  in 
Lenox  Furnace.  A  polishing  com¬ 
pany  conducted  at  one  time  by  the 
glass  works  was  located  where  the 
Smith  Paper  Company’s  electric 
plant  is  located  in  Lenox  Dale. 

Mr.  Phelps  and  Mr.  Peck  also 
erected  a  hotel  in  Lenox  in  1837, 
the  present  Curtis  Hotel.  Both 
men  represented  their  town,  Lenox, 
in  the  Legislature  and  Mr.  Phelps 
was  at  one  time  in  the  State  Sen¬ 
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ate.  He  was  also  president  of  Lee 
Savings  Bank.  He  and  Mrs.  Phelps 
lived  where  the  Lenox  Chapel  is 
now  situated.  Their  house  was 
moved  and  Mrs.  Phelps  donated 
the  land  to  be  used  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  chapel. 

Several  Fires 

The  Lenox  Glass  Works  were 
constructed  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  Phelps,  Mr.  Peck,  Mr. 
Collins  and  Hiram  Pettee.  Mr. 
Pettee  left  to  manage  the  Briggs 
Iron  Works  in  Lanesboro  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Seneca 
Pettee.  The  glass  works  were  soon 
after  burned  and  immediately  re¬ 
built.  After  running  two  years  and 
incurring  loss  to  the  iron  company 
they  were  closed.  In  the  fall  of 
1855  they  were  leased  to  James  N. 
Richmond  of  Cheshire  who  had 
been  experimenting  for  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Glass  Company  at  Che¬ 
shire  in  the  manufacture  of  rough 
or  rolled  plate.  Mr.  Richmond 
contracted  to  purchase  the  works 
and  organized  a  stock  company. 

The  casting  table  and  fixtures  of 
the  Cheshire  Company  were  re¬ 
moved  to  Lenox.  This  business 
was  entirely  experimental,  nothing 
of  the  kind  having  ever  before  been 
attempted  in  this  country.  It 
failed  the  next  year,  1856. 

The  works  returned  to  the  iron 
company  and  were  idle  till  1858 
when  the  company  resumed  manu¬ 
facture  of  rough  plate  and  were 
successful  till  1862  when  the  works 
were  again  destroyed  by  fire  in¬ 
volving  a  heavy  loss  with  no  insur¬ 
ance.  They  were  immediately  re¬ 
built  and  ran  successfully  till  1866 
when  the  Lenox  Plate  Glass  Com¬ 
pany  was  organized  and  succeeded 
to  the  property  and  business.  This 
company  continued  till  Dec.  30, 
1869,  when  a  (  new  company,  the 
Lenox  Glass'  Company,  was 
formed. 

The  new  organization  was  a 
large  concern  with  much  capital, 
consolidating  the  Lenox  Plate  and 
Lenox  Crystal  Companies,  also  a 
crysolate  company  from  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  new  company  attempted 
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rolls,  twenty-eight  of  them,  the  ma¬ 
chine  extending  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
down  a  long  room,  the  sheet  passes, 
ever  growing  drier,  firmer  and  smooth¬ 
er,  till  it  is  wound  upon  an  axis  at  the 
end  of  the  machine,  a  perfect  sheet  of 
news  or  book  paper  cut  in  such  width 
or  length  as  the  occasion  demands. 
The  largest  of  these  rolls  are  about 
twenty-seven  inches  in  diameter  and 
seven  feet  in  length,  representing  a 
single  sheet  of  paper  eighty-four 
inches  in  width  and  many  hundred 
feet  long,  weighing  1,300  to  1,400  f 
pounds. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  spruce  from 
its  green  and  snappy  growth  on  the 
forest  ridges  to  its  whited  sepulcher 
in  the  newspaper  roll. 


GREAT  WORK  IN  PULP 


The  Industry  Shows  Rapid 
Development 


Cost  of  Wood  Used  Last  Year  Was 

$28,000,000 


$10.60  Highest  Price  on  Spruce 
Imported 


American  Hemlock  at  $8.04  a  Cord  Is  the 
Cheapest 
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Washington,  June  7— Two  hundred  and 
fifty-one  pulp  mills  in  the  United  States 
used  3.346,106  cords  of  wood,  and  made 
2,118,947  tons  of  pulp  last  year.  Spruce  has 
always  been  the  leading  pulp  wood,  and  it 
furnished  sixt5f-four  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantity  used.  The  rapid  development  of 
the  wood-pulp  industry  In  the  last  ten  years 
has  rendered  the  domestic  supply  of  spsuce 
insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it. 
and  consequently  importations  from  Canada 
have  been  heavy.  In  1908  American  pulp 
mills  consumed  nearly  1,500,000  cords  of 
domestic  spruce,  and  over  670,000  cords 
Ol  imported  spruce,  making  the  imports 
of  spruce  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  domes 
tic  supply. 

Next  to  spruce,  the  most  important  pulp 
wood  is  hemlock:  569,173  cords  of  it  were 
converted  Into  pulp  last  year.  All  the  hem¬ 
lock  used  was  of  domestic  origin,  and  most 
of  it  was  produced  In  the  Lake  States  and 
Pennsylvania.  Although  now  used  in  less 
quantity  than  spruce  and  hemlock,  poplar 
has  long  be9n  a  standard  pulp  wood.  A 
small  quantity  of  poplar  is  Imported,  but 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  cords  used  last 
year  was  cut  from  domestic  timber. 
Spruce,  hemlock  and  poplar  made  up  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  pulp  wood 
used.  The  remainder  was  supplied  by 
many  species,  the  most  important  of  wh:ch 
were  pine,  cottonwood  and  balsam. 

The  wood  used  by  the  pulp  mills  last  year 
cost  them  a  little  more  than  $28,000,090,  or 
an  average  of  $8.38  per  cord,  against  an 
average  of  $8.21  in  1907.  The  most  costly 
wood  used  was  imported  spruce,  with  an 
average  value  of  $10.60  per  cord.  The  aver¬ 
age  for  domestic  spruce  was  $8.76  per  cord 
and  for  poplar  $8.04  per  cord.  The  cheap¬ 
est  wood  which  was  used  in  large  quantity 
was  hemlock,  the  cost  being  $6.02  per  cord. 
Owing  to  the  uncertain  business  conditions 
the  total  consumption  of  pulp  wood  In  1908 
was  nearly  sixteen  per  cent  less  than  in 
1907,  but  this  did  not  prevent  a  consider¬ 
able  Increase  In  the  price  of  wood. 


ABLY  PAPER 


Mr.  Thatcher  and 
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MAKING  IN  LEE 

GREAT  INDUSTRY  WHICH  WAS 


STARTED  IN  1806. 
Church  Family  Were  Pioneers, 

But  Others  Reaped  Reward 


I 


There  is  no  other  one  fabric  so  es¬ 
sential  to  'the  world  as  paper. 

To  strike  it  from  the  world’s  prod¬ 
ucts  would,  be  to  doom  mankind  -to  a 
return,  of  barbaric  ignorance.  It  is  Co¬ 
partnership  .with  the  printing  press, 
the  inspiration  to  civilization,  the  pre¬ 
server  of  governments,  the  voice  of 
the  people, the  destruction  of  tyrannies, 
the  soul  of  all  progress. 

Upon,  sheets  of  paper  made  m  Lee 
Were  printed  Horace  Greeley’s  first 
Lumbers  o  fthe  New  .York  Tribune,  a 
paper  'which  the  friendship  of  a  Lee 
paper  maker  enabled  him  to  start.  His 
place  in.  the  history  of  the  country, be¬ 
ginning  with  a  few  reams  of  Berkshire 
Paper,  and  the  influence  of  the  journal, 
born  in  a  Lee  paper  mill,  so  to  speak, 
are  well  known. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  in  the 
town,  of  Lee  began  in  1806.  That  year 
Samuel  Church  nioved  into  the  town 
hud  started  a  two-vat  mill  on  the  site 
Of  one  of  the  Hurlbut  Paper  company’s 
mills. 

The  first  paper  was  handmade,  the 
pulp  being  gathered  on  a  sieve  or  wire- 
covered  frame,  where  it  wa.s  dried  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  handle,  then  finished  by 
pressing  between  hot  metal  plates  and 
press  paper  boards.  There  ware  no  cal¬ 
enders  in  use  to  give  the  paper  the 
Smooth  beautiful  finish  now  desired. 

The  price  of  old  hand-made  paper 
was  40  and  50  cents  a  pound.  The  first 
North.  Lee  mill  was  built  in  1808  by 
Lyman  Church. 

The  Churches  seem,  to  have  been  not 
only  pioneers  in  paper  making,  but  to 
have  been  energetic  ones.  In  1821  Ly¬ 
man  Church  built  another  mill, but  the 
Churches  connected  with  the  business 
closed,  however,  before  the  prosperity 
and  growth  began.  Their  enterprise 
and  faith  in  it  gave  Lee  the -./impetus 
which  resulted  in  making  that  town, 
for  many  years,  the  most  important  in 
I  the  paper  trade  in  the  country.  In  1840 
'  it  was  said  one-fifth  of  all  the  paper 
made  in  the  United  States  was  made 
i  in  Lee. 

In  1822  John  Ames  of  Springfield 
patented  the  cylinder  machine  which 
gathered  the  pulp  on  a.  revolving  wire 
cylinder,  taking  the  place  of  the  old 
hand  frame  or  sieve,  and  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
mills. 

The  beating  of  rags  to  a  pulp  gave 
rise  to  the  story  of  the  origin  of  “fools¬ 
cap”  and  it  was  related  years  ago  by 
an  old  paper  maker  in  Lee.  It  was  re¬ 
lated  that  a  half-witted  youth  sat  upon 
a  rock  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  shal¬ 
low  depression  containing  some  water. 
Into  this  puddle  the  boy  dropped  his 
hap,  and,  with  a  stone,  foolishly  and 
idly  pounded  his  linen  turban  into 
pulp.  The  sun  dried  the  “stuff,”  or 
fiber,  which  had  spread  itself  through 
the  water  upon  the  bottom  of  the  pud¬ 
dle,  and  lo,  it  was  lifted  out  a  sheet  of 
paper — foolscap  in  fact.  In  1826  anoth¬ 
er  mill  building  era  began  in  Lee. 
Messrs.  Walter  Winthrop  and  Cutler 


Taflin  built  that  year.  It  was  the  first 
mill  in  the  town  in  which  paper  was 
made  by  machinery.  The  Laflias  also 
built  another  mill  on  the  llousatonic. 
During  this  decade  Stephen  Thatcher 
built  a  mill. 


„ . .  .  . .  lHne  are  '  ^ 

m  a  mb  c  red  in  the  paper  trade  as  bein7"i^ 
connected  with  the  “navarino  excite¬ 
ment,”  which  was  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  speculations  in  the  history  of 
the  business.  Mr.  Thatcher  began  mak¬ 
ing  a  thick  straw-colored  paper,  which 
was  pressed  between  plates  and 
stamped  so  as  to  resemble  the  present 
leghorn  hat  material.  It  was  sold  for 
bonnet  and  hat  making,  and  became 
as  “fashionable”  and  as  universally 
worn  as  paper  collars  were  4U  years 
ago. 

It.  is  said  that  bonnets  made  •  from 
this  paper  sold  as  high  as  $5  each.The 
Laflins.  with  their  great  facilities, soon 
went  into  the  speculation,  giving  their 
paper  “leghorn  appearance”  by  a , 
quicker  process  of  running  it  between  { 
engi’aved  rollers. 

For  a  time  the  business  was  very 
prosperous,  but  it  had  a  rather  short 
ife.  Perhaps  1000  navarino  bonnets 
were  caught  out  at  a  showery  picnic 
and  the  mishap  ruined  the  fashion. 
Belles  and  beaux,  matrons  and .  maid- 
ens,  who  had  been  proud  of  their  ‘  leg¬ 
horn  hats,”  as  expensive  luxury  in 
those  days,  found,  when  the  rain  had 
wilted  them  and  spoiled  the  straw-like 
Impression ,  that  they  had  .been  wear¬ 
ing  only  a  smart  Yankee’s  paper  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  costly  genuine  article. 

In  1835  Leonard  Church,  Joseph  Bas¬ 
sett  and  Thomas  Sedgwick  built  a  mill 
at  Lenox  furnace,  in  the  town  of  Lee. 
The  Washington  mill  was  built  by 
Foote  &  Bodsworth  in  1835.  While  the 
mill  was  building  Bodsworth  was 
dlled  by  the  overturning  of  a  load  of 
wood.  Paper  mills  were  built  on  the 
Lake  May  stream  in  Lee  in  1837  and 
1840.  A  number  of  other  mills  were 
built  between  1840  and  1855  to  supply 
the  paper  for  the  paper  collar  trade. 

In  1855  two  men  named  .Linn  and 
Dean  built  a  mill  on  the  Lake  May 
stream  for  making  bank  note  paper  by 
hand.  In  1862,  while  Mr.  Linn  was  run¬ 
ning  the  mill,  it  was  discovered  that 
he  was  making  some  banknote  paper 
with  the  initials,  “C.  S.  A.,”  in  water 
marks  upon  it. 

A  U.  S.  marshal  suspected  that  the 
initials  meant  “Cofederate  States  of 
America.”  a  concern  with  which  the 
United  States  was  having  some  diffi¬ 
culty  at  the  time,  and  the  officer  took 
Mr.  Linn  to  Boston  to  ans'wer  for  the 
supposed1  aid  and  comfort  he  was  giv¬ 
ing  the  enemy  in  making  paper  for 
them  upon  which  to  print  their  money. 

Mr.  Linn  was  able  to  show  that  he 
had  received  the  order  for  tho- goods 
from  a  New  York  house,-  who  also 
furnished  him  with  a  mold  or  machine 
which  made  the  initial  water  marks 
in  the  paper,  and  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  purpose  for  which  the  paper 
was  used.  He  was  acquitted. 

The  New  York  firm  set  up  that  their 
purpose  was  a  patriotic  one,  as  the> 
intended  to  counterfeit  the  confederate 
money  and  ruin  the  credit  of  the>  con¬ 
cern  by.  flooding  their  own  territory 
with  worthless  notes.  The  patriotism 
may  not  be  very  apparent,  but  such 
was  the  excuse  made.,  „ 

Matthew  Field,  son  of  Dr.  D.  u. 
Field,  a  long-time  minister  ot  stocK- 
bridge. and  author  of  a  history  ot  Beik^. 
shire  county,  entered  the  paper  making 
business  in  Lee  in  1830.  Ibis, Lee  pa¬ 
per  maker  was  a  brother  of  Cyrus  AY, 
David  Dudley,  Stephen  J.  and  Henry 
|  Ml  Field.  Cyrus  W.  worked  m  the 
mill  for  his  brother  in  his  youth.  He 
was  afterward  in  the  paper  business 
;  in  New  York  and  dealt  exclusively  in 
Berkshire  paper. 

In  1863  the  Field  mill  was  bought  bj 
Elizur  Smith  of  Lee.  The-  Smith  tP^per 
company  was  later  formed  of  Elizur, 
Wellington  and  DeWitt  Smith, the  two 
Smiths  now  own  five  mills  on  tlu 
I  Horn-atonic  river  in  Lee.  *7 


'South  Lee  Mills 
I!  Over  124  Years  Old 


First  Paper  in  Lee  Was  Made 
on  Hurlbut  Site  in  1806  by 


Samuel  Church. 


Ups  and  Downs  of  Hurlbut  Company 
WTiich  Later  Bought  out  Church. — 
Henry  C.  Hurlbut  a  Leading  Spirit, 
i  Mill  Has  Been  Under  American 


Writing  Paper  Co.  Since  1899. 

Over  a  period  of  124  years  runs  the 
history  of  paper-making  at  South 
Lee,  where  the  Hurlbut  paper  mill, 
reported  soon  to  become  active,  was 
built  in  1872.  but  on  the  site  of  wnich 
the  first  paper  in  Lee  was  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Samuel  Church  in  1806. 

Church  sold  out  to  Brown  &  Cur¬ 
tis,  who  succeeded  to  the  firm  of 
Owen  &  Hurlbut,  and  later  the  senior 
member  of  the  latter  firm  took  over 
the  South  Lee  mill,  which  since,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  years  near  the 
close  of  the  19th  century,  has  borne 
his  name.  Although  taken  over  by 
the  American  Writing  Paper  Co.  in 
1899,  and  e  operated  by  companies 
which  re-organized  several  times 
within  the  last  score  and  a  half  years, 
it  has  been  known  as-  the  Hurlbut 
paper  mill,  and  the  present  company 
which  owns  it  calls  itself  the  Hurlbut 
Paper  Company. 

The  Two-Vat  Mill. 

The  original  manufacturer,  Samuel 
Church,  came  here  from  East  Hart¬ 
ford.  His  mill  was  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  the 
present  brick  structure,  and  north  of 
a  brick  building  erected  later  and 
which  has  been  known  for  two  dec¬ 
ades  as  a  tenement  house.  It  was 
popularly  known  as  “The  Bee  Hive.” 
after  its  years  of  usefulness  as  the 
second  South  Lee  mill  had  passed. 
The  first  mill  burned  in  1879. 

The  first  paper  was  made  by 
Church  in  a  little  two-vat  mill.  He 
utilized  the  excellent  water-power 
afforded  by  the  Housatonic  river  for 
the.  operation  of  a  machine  which 
ground  the  rags  to  a  pulp,  but  every¬ 
thing  else  in  the  manufacture  was 
done  by  hand.  The  pulp  was  dipped 
out  of  the  vat  into  the  molds,  the 
sheets  placed  between  cuts  of  felt  and 
screwed  down  in  a  press  to  squeeze 
out  the  remaining  water.  The'  ma¬ 
terial  was  then  dipped  in  size  and 
hung  on  poles  to  dry. 

The  sheets  were  rough-edged  and 
were  trimmed  down  to  the  required 
size  by  hand.  The  color  of  the  pa¬ 
per  depended  largely  upon  the  color 
of  the  rags  used,  white  pgper  requir¬ 
ing  all  white  rags.  The  “snow  white’’ 
paper  was  considered  the  rnost,  val¬ 
uable  and  sold  tor  from  45  to  50  cents 
a  pound.  At  first  Mr.  Church  pro¬ 
duced  ten  reams  or  20Q  pounds  of 
paper  in  his  mill  a  day.  Later  he 
added  twro  more  vats  and  made  the 
production  400  pounds  a  day. 

The  rags  used  in  those  days  were 
not  bleached,  as  the  bleaching  process 
was  then  unknown  to  the  paper  man¬ 
ufacturers.  The  rags  were  sorted  as 
to  colors  and  in  that  fashion  the  dif¬ 
ferent  colored  paper  was  made. 
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Hurlbut  Enters  the  Firm. 

|  The  mill  started  by  Mr.  Church 
j  was  continued  for  some  years  and 
was  then  sold  to  Brown  &  Curtis, 
who  in  turn  sold  out  to  Owen  & 
Hurlbut  in  1822.  In  1826  James 
I  Ames  of  Springfield  patented  his  first 
j  cylinder  machine  which  gathered  the 
|  pulp  on  revolving  wire  cylinders,  re- 
■  placing  the  old  hand  molds  or  seives 
1  and  greatly  increasing  the  produc- 
|  tive  capacity  of  the  mills.  The 
i  South  Lee  concern  was  among  the 
first  in  the  country  to  adopt  this 
method. 

The  Owen  &  Hurlbut  firm  expand¬ 
ed  and  bought  from  Billings  Brown 
his  grist-mill  located  east  of  the  pa¬ 
per  mill.  Part  of  that  building  still 
remains,  having  been  later  converted 
into  a  tenement  house.  'The  men 
i  next  purchased  the  old  forge  across 
j  the  river  so  that  they  would  control 
the  entire  water  power.  In  1834  they 
purchased  a  calendar  and  in  1836  the 
firm  added  a  ruling  machine  and  at 
that  time  the  plant  was  considered 
the  best  equipped  paper  concern  in 
the  country. 

The  firm  expanded  and  built  a  mill 
in  Housatonic.  After  a  few  years, 
in  1860,  the  partnership  was  dissolv¬ 
ed  and  Mr.  Owen  took  the  Housatonic  ! 
mill,  while  Mr.  Hurlbut  retained  the 
South  Lee  property. 

Paper  Gains  Reputation. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Hurlbut  took  his 
son,.  Thomas  O.,  into  partnership 
with  him,  and  from  then  on  the  mill 
was  operated  under  the  name  The  ' 
Hurlbut  Paper  Company.  The  elder 
Mr.  Hurlbut  died  the  next  year,  in 
1861,  and  his  two  sons,  Thomas  O. 
and  Henry  C.,  succeeded  him  in  the 
operation  of  the  mill.  The  business 
increased  and  the  firm  established 
a  nation-wide  reputation.  The  paper 
was  in  demand  and  brought  a  good 
price. 

Present  Structure  Built. 

The  concerp.  built  the  •  present 
structure  in  1872  and  at  that  time  ; 
and  even  today  the  mill  itself  is  non-  \ 
sidered  one  of  thes  finest.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  of  brick  and  was  erected  272 
feet  long,  50  feet  wide  and  four 
stories  high.  When  it  was  started 
in  full  operation  the  production  was 
10,000  pounds  of  paper  a  day.  The 
old  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  July 
4,  1879,  and  was  never  rebuilt. 

Hurlbut  Retires. 

Henry  C.  Hurlbut  retired  from  the 
business  in  September,  1896.  He  j 
J  was  succeeded  by  Arthur  W.  Eaton  ! 
as  president.  Other  officers  at  that  j 
time  were  C.  C.  Holcombe,  vice-  j 
i  president;  Arthur  W.  Eaton,  treas-  j 
!  urer;  Mark  T.  Robbins,  assistant  f 
treasurer  and  clerk.  Robbins  re¬ 
tained  his  connection  until  hs  death,  j 
less  than  five  years  ago. 

American  Writing  Paper  Co.  to  Fore. 

,  In  1888  the  firm  became  entangled 
in  financial  difficulties  but  re-organ¬ 
ized  and  continued  to  carry  on  for  a  I 
time  under  the  name  of  the  H.  P. 
Manufacturing  Company.  Later,  ! 
when  the  American  Writing  Paper 
Co.  was  formed,  that  concern  took 
over  the  property  and  continued  to 
control  it  until  1927  when  it  was 
taken  over  by  a  new  concern  which 
adopted  the  old  name,  the  Hurlbut 
Paper  Company. 

When  the  American  Writing  Paper 
Co.  took  over,  the  firm  late  in  July,  , 
1899,  it  also  assumed  charge  of  a 
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I  number  of  companies  in  this  section. 
They  were  the  G.  K.  Baird  Paper  Co. 
and  Eaton,  May  &  Robbins,  of  Lee, 
and  the  Hurlbut  Stationery  Co.  of 
Pittsfield.  The  revenue  stamps 
showed  them  to  be  valued  as  follows:  il 
Hurlbut  paper  mill,  $200,000;  the 
Baird  company,  $75,000;  Eaton,  May 
&  Robbins,  $40,000;  the  Hurlbut  sta¬ 
tionery  Co.,  $60,000. 

Period  of  Depression. 

Although  before  the  World  war 
,  the  South  Lee  mill  was  considered 
|  the  greatest  unit  of  the  American 
I  Writing  Paper  Co.,  a  depression  set  ; 

I  in  with  the  close:  of  the  war,  and  for  j 
more  than  ten  years  the  mill  has  not  | 
been  operated  at  full  capacity.  Par- 
tial  operation  led  to  the  mill’s  idle-  j 
ness,  and  finally,  in  1924,  it  was  defi-  j 
nitely  closed.  The  mill  continued  to 
ibe  heated,  and  the  ebuilding  kept  in 
partial  repair. 

Incorporated  in  1927. 

A  re-organization  took  place  in 
1927,  when  the  mill  was  purchased 
from  the  American  Writing  Paper  > 
Co.  by  a  newly-organized  Hurlbut  j 
Paper  company.  Announcement  was 
made  that  the  mill  would  be  re-open¬ 
ed  for  the  manufacture  of  photo¬ 
graphic  paper,  but  this  was  not  done. 

It  was  the  1927  firm  which  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  has  sold  to  a  new  company 
headed  by  Frank  H.  Juckett  of 
Westfield.  . 

The  1927  officers  were:  President, 
Paul  C.  Zuhlke  of  New  York;  treas-  J 
urer,  Walter  J.  Ingram  of  South  Lee; 
secretary,  Afety.  Nelson  A.  Foote 
of  Pittsfield.  Mr.  Zuhlke  remains  as 
a  director  in  the  new  concern. 


LEERUSflcIrORSl'^5 

LAST  OF  OXEN  {  j 

From  Our  Special  Correspon. 

Lee,  July  18— Louis  Bartow  k 
Lee  is  becoming  quite  a  distlng\  ^ 
personage  without,  being-  aware  of  it. 
He  drives  an  ox  team  into  the  village 

often  and  attracts  more  attention 
than  he  realizes.  Strange  at  it  may 
seem,  the  ox  team  has  become  a  rare 
possession  -and  a  rare  sight,  and  Mr 
Barlows  yoke  is  the  first  and  6hly 
one  that  some  of  our  city  summer 
guests  ever  saw.  There  may  be  oth¬ 
ers  in  town,  but  if  so  they  do  not 
come  on  the  street  and  we  do  not 
know  of  them.  The  point  is  oxen  arc 
becoming  very  scarce.  Tt  is  but  a  few  i 
years  ago  that  Lee  turned  out  a  long  I 
string  of  them  to  break  the  snow-  j 
drifted  roads  in  winter  or  move  some  ! 
cumbersome  object.  The  automobile  1 
truck  has  in  great  measure  done  away  ! 
with  the  ox  team. 

.  In  what  is  known  as  the  Mariion  I 
quarry,  one  of  the  first  ever  opened  I 
in  Lee,  and  located  just  back  of'th^ 
house  farthest  north  on  Columbia 
street,  there  is  a  l^t'ie  pond  in  which 
are  bullheads  and  tunfish  which  grow  j 
between  three  and  four  inches  long.  It 
is  said  that  about  50  years  ago  Syl-. 
vador  Beach  placed  iish  in  this 
quarry  hole,  and  while  they  were  from 
the  Housatonic  river  which  flows  a  i 
few  yards  away  and  regular  in  size,  d 
the  hatch  remains  dwarfed  and  small. 
More  than  40  years  ago  the  small  hoys 
caught  these  little  fish,  and  today  they 
are  doing  the  same.  The  question  is, 
why  are  they  so  small  and  never 
grow  out  of  the  dwarfed  size?  Bull¬ 
heads  placed  in  the  Philadelphia 
quarryhole  .at  the  Lee  Marble  works 
have  grown  to  the  regular  size  and 
there  is  good  fishing-  there  at  all  times, 
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Lee  White  Marble 


Mark9  Graves  of  250, oco 
U  S  Soldiers 


STORY  OF  QUARRY 


The  U.  S'.  Government  has  provided  j 
500,000  markers  for  the  graves  of  sol¬ 
diers  who  have  served  in  its  wars  or 
have  at  any  time  been  regularly  enj- 
listed  in  its  service.  From  two  mar- 
'  l;le  quarries  all  these' have  been  taken,  I 
one  located  at  Lee,  Mass.,  and  one  in 
Rutland,  Vt. 

Each  has  furnished  250,000  -head¬ 
stones  during  the  last  30  years. 

The  beautiful  Lee  marble  used  in 
building  one  wing  of  the  national 
capital,  a  portion  of  the  state  house 
in  Boston,  the. capital  at  Harrisburg, 
Penn.,  the  new  city  hall  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  other  public  buildings,  is  very 
nearly  white,  and  its  lasting  qualities 
Imake  it  most  desirable  for  monumen¬ 
tal  work. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  national 
cemeteries  in  and  around  Washington 
and  throughout  the  south  have  looked 
Over  acres  of  small  white  headstones, 
clustered  together,  mile  after  mile,  in 
the  ground  set  aside  for  the  burial 
(of  the  soldier  dead.  At  a  distance  the 
cemeteries  look  like  fields  of  newly 
fallen  show'. 

From  one  quarry  pit  only  in  Lee 
these  stones  have  been  taken.  On  the 
grounds  at  the  quarry  they  are  cut, 
polished,  marked  and  crated  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  a  central  distributing  point. 
A  force  of  *20  men  is  constantly  employ¬ 
ed-  by  the  contractor,  who  obtains  his 
contract  in  competition,  sqmi-annuallv 
from  t  be  .government. 

A  _  block  of  marine  .three  ,  by  three 
feet  is  the  (average  size  .used  for 
headstone’s,  it  is  run  into  the  mil) 
on  a  short  truck  and-  fastened"  under 
a  gang  of  saws  which  slowly  .descend 
with  a  swinging  '  motion  and  cut 
through.  Then  the  block  is  rolled  out, 
chained  together,  turned  over  and  sent 
through  the  same  process  again.  The  > 
aws  are  simple  bands  of  iron  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  cutting  >s 
done  by  sand  which  is  "well  wet  and 
is  kept  dripping,  on  .the  work. 

The  next  process  is  coping  or  round 
ing  one  end  of  the  marker  and  smooth 
mg  it  by  grinding  with  sand  and  wat 
er  on  a  big  revolving  iron  table  12  by 
14  feet  in  diameter.  Then  it  is  ready 
I  for  the  lettering. 

A  government  inspector  examines  I 
every  headstone  and  throws  out  any  ! 
that  have  daws,  discolorations  or  are 
wrongly;  lettered.  . 

These  discarded  stones  are  in  'the 
main  good  marble  and  workmen  cut 
them  up  i  nto  w  hut  is  known  as  “mar 
hie  briqk?  and  they  are  used  for  build 
ing  purposes.  The  rock  face  left  by 
hand  work  gives  a  splendid  effect.  A 
new  hotel  m  North  Adams  has  just 
been  built  of  these  brick. 

The  soldier  s’  Loadstones  wlmn  fin¬ 
ished  are  three  feet,  and  three  inches 
long,  one  foot  wide,  four  inches  thick 
and  weigh  200  pounds.  Just  under  tho 
rounded  top  is  outlined  an  inlaid  shield  , 
and  within  this  is  cut  the  name,  age, 
company,  rank  and  regiment  of  the  sol¬ 
dier  for  whose  grave  it  is  intended.  All 
of  the  work,  from  the  rough  marble  in 


the  quarry  to  the  lettering  and  crating 
of  the  stone,  is  done  at  Lee. 

"  Application  blanks  for  headstones  are 
. !  ent  out  from  tbe  quartermaster  gen 
eral’s  office.  Any  deceased  soldier, 

ailor.  marine,  scout  or  nurse  who  has 
>erved  under  the  regular  enlistment 
may  have  his  last  resting  place  marked 
by  the  government,  on  request  of  rela¬ 
tive,  Grand  Army  post,  or  private 

i  citizen  who  can  establish  the  name 
and  service  of  thedead. 

The  stones  are  shipped,  usually  by 
the  carload  to  certain  distributing 

t  oints.Boston  is  the  distributing  point 
for  New  England.  Not  only  does  the 
government  furnish  the  headstones 
free,  but  it  pavs  the  freight  to  the  des¬ 
tination  of  the  stone.-  All  that  has  to 
be  done  when  Uncle  Sam  has  delivered 
the  stone  is  to  have  it  carried  to  the 
grave  from  the  freight  office  and  set 
up.  Many  Grand  Army  posts  look  after 
this. 

Beside  Boston  other  distributing 
points  are  New  York,  Washington. 
Vicksburg,  Chicago,  Denver  and  Port- 
and.  Ore. 

a  very  large  part  of  the  250,000  stones 
rent  out  from  Lee  have  been  shipped 
to  Washington.  Thousands  have  been 
et  up  in  Arlington  cemetery,  how  many 
no  one  seems  to  know'.  Following  the 
close  of  the  Spanish  war  there  was  a 
very  large  order  received  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  Arlington  cemetery, 
jand  from  all  over  the  land  came  or¬ 
ders  for  stones  for  the  men  who  died 
in  the  Cuban  conflict. 

As  yet  no  stones  have  been  sent  to 
the  Philippines,  but  it  is  understood 
that  a  large  number  of  applications 
have  teen  received  in  Washington  and 
that  within  a  short  time  the  depart¬ 
ment  will  furnish  markers  for  the 
American  soldiers  whose  bones  are  laid 
in  the  government  cemeteries  at  Mani¬ 
la  and  other  large  Philippine  towns. 

Occasionally  an  order  is  received  for 
a  stone  for  a  iine  officer. 

Only  250  a  week  are  turned  out  at 
the  Lee  quarry  mills,  and  so  it  will  be 
seen  the  work  of  marking  all  of  the 
graves  of  the  dead  soldiery  barely 
keeps  up  with  the  applications  which 
are  received  at  the  rate  of  20  a  day  in 
tne  quarter-master  general’s  office  in 
|  W as hing.ton .'—Bos to n* Paper. 


Pear  little  .hands. 

(By  Margaret  C.  Gwnthmey.) 

O  little  bauds,  that  lead  us  v*here  ye 
will, 

i  I  close  my  eyes  and  blindly  follow 
thee. 

!  Gently,  I  know,  along  the  paths  to  God 

j  Thou  lewdest  me. 

j  O  little  hands,  so  fragile  yet  so  strong. 
Thankful,  I  clasp  thee  close  within 
mine  own. 

Glad,  while  ye  lead,  my  strength  is  still 
thy  need 

j  To  lean  upon  • 

The  world  goes  by  unseen — 1  heed  it  not,  ] 
Protectingly  l  press  tho  fingers  frail,  i 

Surely,  ah  surely,  they  are  helpless  still,  I 
Aught  to  avail! 

The  nations  grapple  in  a  last  death  j 
throe : 

My  eyes  flash  wide — behold!  a  man  is 
here!  * 

I  knew  not  that  the  little  hands  had 
grown — 

They  were  so  dear! 

Yet  firmly  now,  they  are  withdrawn  j 
from  mine — 

Let  me  not  hinder,  Lord,  their  des-  | 
fined  part — 

T>  •  ri  -i-M-k — <rroping,  I  go  alone —  j 
Courage,  O  heart! 

,  ,«i  - — From  Life.  J 
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RACES  AGAIN  PLANNED 
AT  LEE  PLEASURE  PARK 


Four  Fast  Berkshire  Trotters 


Will  Compete  on  Old  Driv¬ 
ing  Track  Jt v> 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent 
Lee,  May  16 — Forty-seven  years  ago 
this  summer  the  Lee  Pleasure  Park 
association  was  formally  organized. 
Previous  to  that,  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1S69,  at  a  meeting  of  subscriber's  to 
the  now  enterprise,  which  was  held 
at  the  Morgan  house  and  is  the  first 
of  which  any  record  has  been  kept, 
Prentiss  C.  Baird,  Wellington  Smith 
and  Robert  B.  Cheney  were  chosen  a 
committee  to  buy  land  for  a  pleasure 
park.  John  Stallman,  W.  J.  Mallory 
and  R.  B.  Cheney  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  see  to  the  building  of  a 
track,  and  $600  was  appropriated  for 
!  that  purpose. 

This  meeting  was  adjourned  to 
August  18,  at  which  time  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  purchase  reported  that  it  had 
bought  20  acres  of  Charles  E.  Inger- 
soll,  lying  about  a  mile  south  of  the 
village  and  well  adapted  for  a  park. 
The  price  paid  Mr  Ingersoll  was 
$2000.  F.  K.  Hinckley  and  Nathaniel 
P.  Snelling  were  added  to  the  track 
committee,  and  that  committee  was 
authorized  to  expend  $975.  On'  the 
23d  of  August,  1869,  the  organization 
was  completed  by  the  choice  of  the 
following  officers;  President,  P.  C. 
Baird;  secretary  and  treasurer,  John 
Stallman;  board  of  control,  Welling¬ 
ton  Smith,  N.  P.  Snelling,  S.  S. 
Rogers,  F.  K.  Hinckley,  W.  J.  Ma£- 

■  lory,  R.  B.  Cheney  and  John  Bottom- 
ley.  The  track  committee  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  draw  on  the  treasurer  for 

!  $250,  in  addition  to  the  $975  already 
appropriated,  and  on  September  8, 
1869,  the  track  received  its  finishing 
touches  and  was  pronounced  ready  for 
use.  The  whole  amount  expended  on 
it  was  $1225. 

■  This  park  has  not  been  used  for 
racing  since  September  10,  1904,  .when 

,  the  Berkshire  Hunt  club  held,  its  last 
field  day.  The  center  of  this  track 
was  used  for  a  baseball  field  until  the 
purchase  of  the  Lee  Athletic  field  by 
the  town  in  1919  from  Adelaide  Pease. 
Since  then  the  park  has  been  neglect¬ 
ed.  For  the  past  three  weeks  work¬ 
men  have  been  restoring  the  track  to 
its  former  condition.  John  F. 
Cahaian,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
work,  says  that  the  track  was  never 
in  better  condition. 

On  Memorial  day  the  Lee  Pleasure 
park  will  again  be  the  scene  of  horse 
racing,  for  there  will  be  present  four 
of  the  fastest  pacers  in  Berkshire 
county.  They  include  Barrard  (2.15%). 
owned  by  Ernest  Smith  of  Great 
Barrington;  King  Bob  <'2.1414>.  owned 
!  by  Gentleman  Jim  of  Stockbridge; 

Benzone  (trial  2.17),  owned  by  Wil- 
1  liam  Hager  man  of  Lenox;  Emma 
Gratten  (trial  2.18).  owned  by  L. 
Sherman  of  Pittsfield.  J.  P.  Ma- 
lumphy,  who  has  had  c-harge  of  the 
i  Stockbridge  Speed  club  for  the  five 
1  years  past,  will  have  charge  of  the 
I  program  and  John  F.  Gahalan,  the 
veteran  driver,  wifi  also  take  part  in 
the  game.  These  men  are  two  of  the 
best-known  horsemen  in  South  Berk¬ 
shire,  the  former  owning  some  good 
!  ones  including  Jack  Nutter  (2.15), 
king  of  the  Stockbridge  speedway: 
Hank  Stout  (2.08),  Silver  Sheet  (2.16) 
and  King  Bob  (2.14%),  who  gave 
Barrard  a  six-heat  race  last  wipter  on 
the  Stockbridge  winter  speedway. 
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Servant;  “The  doctor’s  here,  sir.” 
Absent-minded  Prof.:  “I  can’t  see 


him.  Tell  him  I’m  sick.” 


"  Pamphlet  Describ¬ 
ing  Lee  Published 


Short  History,  Resort  Attrac¬ 
tions,  Industries  Told. 
Developed  by  C.  of  C. 


j  Includes  Photographs  of  Salient 
Views. — Written  by  Walter  S.  Ai¬ 


ken',  Printed  on  Ilurlbut  Paper 
Company  Stock. — Gives  Facts  Per¬ 
haps  Not  Generally  Known. 


A  new  twelve-page  pamphle.t  des¬ 
cribing  the  town  of  Lee  from  a  re¬ 
sort  and  an  industrial  point  of  view 
has  been  published  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chamber  of.  Commerce  and  is 
now  being  distributed,  both  in-  town 
and  among  interested  persons  else¬ 
where.  It  is  illustrated  with  many 
views  of  the  town.  Its  description 
summarizes  the  leading  institutions 
knd  industries  of  the  place,  touches 
briefly  on  geographical  and  histori¬ 
cal  facts,  and  is  printed  on  attrac¬ 
tive  paper  produced  by  the  Hurlbut 
Paper  Co.  of  South  Lee. 

Arranging  the  new  pamphlet,  the 
fourth  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  distributed,  were  Walter  S.' Ai¬ 
ken,  chairman,  Frank  A.  Juckett 
and' Gilbert  L'.  Clark.  The  text  was 
written  by  Mr.  Aiken. 

The  pamphlet  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

Lee,  Geographically. 
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Lee,  whose  history  as  a  town  goes 
back  to  1777,  lies  in  the  center  of 
the  famed  Berkshire  district  and 
has  an  area  of  about  22  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  about  4500.  It 
is  on  the  through  route  for  travel 
east  and  west  by  way  of  Jacob’s 
Ladder  to  Boston,  Springfield  and 
Albany,  and  north  and  south  to  the 
|  Mohawk  Trail,  Canada  and  New 
I  York  city.  Situated  at  the. junction 
of  the  beautiful  Housatonic  and 
Tyringham  Valleys,  in  a  country 
made  known  to  many  by  Bryant, 
Hawthorne  and  Longfellow,  it  has 
been  roamed  and  loved  in  their  time 
by  Mark  Twain,  Grover  Cleveland, 
the  late  Andrew  Carnegie  apd  a 
host  of  other  American  personages 
of  the  past  and  the  present. 

In  Colonial  Times. 

The  town  came  into  being  in  the 
turbulent  days  of  the  Revolution.  An 
echo  of  this  struggle  hnd  the  trying 
times  which  folldwed  comes  to  us 
in  the  chronicle  of  Shays’  Rebellion 
(1786)  when  Daniel  Shays  with  250 
followers  held  off  a  considerable  body 
of  state  troops  by  mean  of  a  bogus 
cannon  fashioned  from  the  cross¬ 
beam  of  Mother  Perry’s  loom.  Al¬ 
ways  a  favorite  .  dwelling  place  of 
the  Indians  and  pioneer  settlers,  the 
natural  beauty  and  healthfulness  of 
Lee’s  surroundings  has  continued  to 
bring  visitors  in  ever  increasing 
measure  until  now  this  Berkshire 
1  section  of  Massachusetts  plays  host 
annually  to  thousands  of  travelers. 

Paj»er,  Marble,  a.nd  Limestone 
Industries. 

The  first  paper  mill  in  the  town 
was  built  in  1806  and  for  some  time 
more  fine  paper  was  made  in  Lee 
.than  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States.  Again  in  1867  its  Columbia 
^ C ill  was  the  first  in  the  country  to 
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make  paper  from  wood  pulp.  Today 
its  mills  manufacture  the  very  best 
grades  of  writing,  bond,  ledger, 
book,  Bible,  cigarette,  condenser, 
tissue,  blotting,  filter  and  absorb- 
ant  papers  procurable. 

Lee’s  marble — The  handsome  white 
dolomite  known  to  the  early  settlers 
—has  for  many  years  been  national¬ 
ly  recognized  and  widely  used  in  the 
finest  public  buildings.  Some  of  it  is 
in  the  Capitol  at  Washington;  in 
the  Washington  Monument  and  in 
Grant’s  tomb;  and  it  stands  guard 
i  over  the  graves  of  our  soldiers 
I  throughout  the  whole  world. 

Valuable  deposits  of  limestone  are 
also  located  here,  and  many  train¬ 
loads  of  agricultural,  chemical  and 
finishing  lime  are  shipped  away  each 
year. 

Ferncliff,  a  public  park,  presented 
to  the  town  by  public-spirited  citi¬ 
zens,  shelters  one  of  the  oldest 
boulders  known  to  geologists.  Kane’s 
ledge,  East  mountain,  October 
mountain  state  forest,  are  within 
walking  distance  of  the  town. 

Industries. 

Although  located  in  a  natural  va¬ 
cation  land,  Lee  is  also  an  industri¬ 
ous  little  business  community  and 
its  paper,  marble,  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts  have  long  helped  to  make  its 
people  sturdy  and  self-reliant.  Into 
the  things  Lee  makes,  still  go  the 
pride  of  quality  and  workmanship 
which  have  in  generations  past 
made  and  maintained  for  Lee  pro¬ 
ducts  a  reputation  unexcelled  where- 
ever  others  know  and  use  them. 

The  Smith  Paper  Company  is  the 
largest  of  Lee’s  industrial  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  1867  at  its  Columbia  mill 
the  process  of  making  paper  from 
wood  pulp  was  employed  successful¬ 
ly  for  the  first  time  in  AMerica.  In 
its  several  mills  there  are  now  nine 
paper  machines  producing  high 
grade  tissues,  the  output  including 
condenser,  carbon,  cigarette,  silver, 
copying,  sterotype,  India  and  Bible 
papers.  About  500  workers  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  this  company. 

The  Eaton-Dikeman  Company  was 
organized  in  1891  to  manufacture 
blotting  and  absorbant  papers,  and 
was  the  first  blotting  paper  mill  es¬ 
tablished  in  Massachusetts.  Since 
that  time,  this  company  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  development  of  absorb¬ 
ant  specialities  and  is  today  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  qualitative 
and  industrial  filter  papers  in-  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
development  of  saturating  papers 
for  the  manufacture  of  laminated 
bakelite  and  artificial  leather,  and 
enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  in 
that  line.  Among  other  Eaton- 
Dikeman  products  .  are  matrix  pa¬ 
per  for  stereotype ’work,  hard  fibre 
stock  paper,  bottle  cap  paper,  and 
some  15  or  20  other  specialities. 

The  Mountain  mill,  established  in 
1905,  has  made  large  quantities  of 
glassine  paper  which’  is  used  in 
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wrapping  foods,  etc.  This  mill  is 
located  in  East  Lee.  The  power 
which  runs  the  mill  is  secured  from 
Lake  May. 

The  Lee  marble  quarries  which 
were  organized  in  1852  and  operat¬ 
ed  continuously  sincd,  are  known 
throughout the  country.  The  finest 
grade  of  white  marble  is  produced. 
Many  of  .the  public  buildings  of  ( 
Washington,  •  Philadelphia,  Boston 
and  New  York  have  been  constructs 
ed  of  this  valuable  product.  Over 
800,000  headstones  for  soldiers  have 


been  made  from  the  Lee  marble. 

The  Clark-Aiken  Company  build¬ 
ers  of  paper-making  machinery, 
represent  a  business  established  in 
1829.  They  furnish  machinery  for 
a  great  many  paper  mills  located 
not  only  in  Massachusetts  and  ad¬ 
joining  states,  but  even  as  far  away 
as  Japan. 

The  Lee  Lime  Company,  with 
branches  in  West  Stockbridge  and 
Canaan,  Conn.,  employs  100  hands. 
It  takes  rank  as  one  of  the  largest 
producers  of  this  commodity  in  New 
England,  and  its  high  quality  pro¬ 
ducts  have  been  used  in  many  of 
the  principal  buildings  in  the  East. 

The  Hurlbut  Paper  Company  be¬ 
gan  manufacturing  handmade  writ¬ 
ing  papers  at  South  Lee  in  1806  un¬ 
der  the  partnership  of  Owen  &  HurL 
but.  The  ownership  changed  from 
time  to  time  until  1930,  when  it  was 
taken  over  by  the  present  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  mill  has  had  a  long  and 
successful  career  in  manufacturing 
the  higher  grade  types  of  papers 
and  at  the  present  time  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  are  being  produced:  Crag- 
bourn  four-side  deckle  edge,  a  new 
machine-made  paper  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  0f  the  old-world  hand-made 
sheet.  The  mill  has  a  capacity  at 
the  present  time  for  about  20,000 
pounds  per  day. 

Banks. 

The  two  banking  establishments  in 
Lee  have  become  a  vital  part  of  its 
business  life. 

The  Lee  Savings  bank,  founded  in 
1852,  is  the  third  oldest  savings 
bank  in  Berkshire  county.  During 
the  first  month  it  had  thirteen  de¬ 
positors,  and  at  the  present  time 
has  about  5200  depositors  with  to¬ 
tal  deposits  of  over  four  million  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  Lee  National  bank,  establish¬ 
ed  in  1835,  was  incorporated  as  a 
National  bank  in  1865.  In  accord 
with  the  friendly  feeling  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  two  banking  institutions 
of  Lee  the  National  bank  handles 
checking  accounts  only.  Recent 
statements  show  capital,  surplus 
and  undivided  profits  of  $300,000,  or 
more  than  one-third  of  deposit  lia¬ 
bilities.  The  bank  offers  almost 
any  commercial  service  including 
traveller’s  checks  and  foreign  drafts 
payable  in  ail  parts  of  the  world. 

Lee  Public  Library. 

The  library  was  organized  more 
than  a  century  ago.  In  1877  the 
town  appropriated  $250  yearly  to¬ 
ward  its  maintenance  and  at  the 
present  time  appropriates  $2200 
yearly.  In  1908  a  new  library  was 
built  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $35,- 
000.  It  is  made  of  Lee’s  own  mar¬ 
ble  and  visitors  will  find  it  very  at¬ 
tractive. 

In  addition  to  the  above  excerpts, 
the  pamphlet  includes  statements 
regarding  the  vacation  facilities 
available  in  scenery  and  recreation, 
including  historical  points  of  inter¬ 
est  and  available  lakes. 


STORY  OF  PETER 

WILCOX’S  SENTENCE 


Letter  by  Judge  Sumner,  Later  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Written  to  Wife  After  Trial 
“On  Different  Indictments  for  High 
Treason.” — Sentence  of  Death  Pro¬ 
nounced  Against  Them. 
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August  1,  1930.  , 
Editor  Berkshire  Gleaner :- 

In  your  issue  of  today  I  see  that'1 
a  pseudo  1930  Peter  Wilcox,  Jr.,  is 
to  live  for  a  week  in  a  cave  to  which 
the  original  Peter  is  claimed  to  have 
escaped  after  his  sentence  to  death 
in  April,  1787.  Possibly  his  repre-  ! 
sentative  as  well  as  others  may  be 
interested  in  a  first  hand  account  of 
his  indictment  for  high  treason,  by 
one  of  the  judges  on  circuit  at  Great 
Barrington,  which  I  copy  from  a  let-  ' 
ter  of  Judge  Increase  Sumner,  sub¬ 
sequently  third  Governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  to  his  wife. 

North  Hajnpton  8  April,  1787. 
“Dear  Betsey 

“I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint 
you  that  I  arrived  here  this  day, 
time  enough  to  attend  Meeting  in 
the  afternoon  *  *  *. 

“We  left  Great  Barrington  on  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon  &  were  happy  to  find 
the  Road  over  the  Green  Mountains  j 
much  better  than  we  expected.  We 
tried  7  persons  on  different  Indict-  I 
ments  for  high  treason,  one  of  whom 
only  was  acquitted,  the  names  of 
the  six  who  were  convicted  were  as 
follows-ivz-Sam-1  Rust  of  Pittsfield,  ; 
Aaron  Knapp,  Nath  Austin,  Enoch  I 
Tyler  of  Sheffield,  Peter  Wilcox  Jr  & 
Joseph  Williams  of  Egremont  all  of 
whom  except  Rust  were  taken  in  the 
Sheffield  action  with  Col.  Ashley  & 
on  Thursday  last  had  a  most  solemn 
and  affecting  sentence  of  death  pro¬ 
nounced  against  them  by  the  Chief 
Justice,  Doctor  Whiting  first  Jus,-  | 
tice  of  their  Court  of  common  pleas  ! 
was  indicted  &  tried  for  exciting  se-  j 
dition  &  insurrection  &  was  after  a  j 
long  trial  found  Guilty  &  rec’d  sen¬ 
tence  of  seven  months  imprisonment 
£100  fine  &  bound  to  his  good  Be- 
hav’r  Tor  5  years — at  which  he  was 
greatly  overcome  &  is  now  confined 
to  his  Bed  with  Sickness — great 
Numbers  of  others  were  indicted  for 
Crimes  below  Treason  most  of 
whom,  Submitted  by  pleading  Guil-  1 
ty  &  received  their  respective  pun¬ 
ishments,  the  Commissioners  par¬ 
don’d  on  Condition  of  their  Exer¬ 
tions  U  promote  order  &  good  Gov’t., 
upwards  of  100 — Great  numbers  we 
bound  over  for  trial  next  Term  &  14 
lads  were  indemnified  on  condition  of 
their  enlisting  into  the  Federal  Army 
which  they  did  &  I  hope  will  fight 
better  there,  if  they  should  be  called 
to  it  than  they  did  in  the  Sheffield 
Action — One  Wood  was  also  con¬ 
victed  of  burning  his  neighbors  Barn 
— this  is  but  a  faint  Sketch  of  the 
business  we  went  thro’  of  ’  a  crimin- 
!  al  nature  in  the  County  of  Berkshire; 
j  Tomorrow  a  like  Scene  we  must  en- 
I  ter  upon  in  this  Town  where  the  Goal 
is  full  of  Pris’s  the  Task  is  indeed  j 
great,  &  we  expect  to  be  worn  out.  :■ 
by  the  time  we  get  to  Concord — but  ! 
we  hope  as  our  day  is,  so  our 
strength  will  be  also — if  our  exer-  ; 
tions  will  but  restore  tranquility  &  i 
submission  to  good  Government  it  j 
is  all  the  consolation  we  wish — they  j 
seem  to  have  had  that  effect  in  Berk- 

’  :re  &  I  hope  it  will  continue — 


Some  Villions  however  lurking  in 
the  Woods  near  N.  York  line  have 
!  repeatedly  fired  on  Gen’l  Lincoln’s 
Sentrys — I  forgot  to  mention  that  3 
i  of  the  most  Influential  Characters — 
Eph’s  Fitch,  a  Justice  of  the  peace; 
Oswald  Williams  &  Jesse  Mason  es¬ 
caped  the  day  before  they  to  be  tried 
&  got  into  the  State  of  Vermont  & 

.  are  not  yet  apprehended. —  *  *  *  * 
j  N.B.  this  will  be  handed  to  you  by 
.  Capt  Clap  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  Army  who  escorted  us  from 
Berkshire,  &  who  goes  express  with 
letters  to  the  Governor— whom  you 
will  please  properly  to  notice  if  he 

should  call  at  the  house - .” 

“To  Mrs  Elizabeth  Sumner 

Roxbury 

“The  ‘Gentlemen  of  the  Army’  in 
their  blue  and  buff  coats  ^nd  cocked 
hats  escorting  the  Judges  in  chaises 
or  on  horseback  slowly  making  their 
way  through  what  was  mainly  wil¬ 
derness  must  have  been  a  pictur¬ 
esque  site.  Taking  from  Friday 
noon  to  Sim  day  to  reach  North 
Hampton  in  time  for  ‘afternoon 
Meeting.’  Where  did  they  all  lodge 
those  two  nights  on  the  way?  Are 
any  records  extant  by  which  the  road 
followed  by  my  great  grandfather  ! 
and  his  colleagues  can  be  traced  to-  ! 
I  day,  if  so  where  are  they  ? 

G.  W.  S. 


STORE  WINDOWS 

REFLECT  HISTORY 

“Water  Clock”  an  Attraction  of 

Howes  Store  Window,  With  Old 
i  Coins  and  Jewelry  Displayed. —  [ 
j  Gleaner  of  1857,  Old  Candlestick 

at  News  Room. 

Several  store  windows  have  re-  f 
fleeted  the  interest  in  town  history 
which  has  gripped  the  community 
during  the  past  week  while  Old- 1 
i  Home  Week  was  observed  as  part  of  t 
the  Tercentenary  celebration.  Among 
them  were  the  L.  T.  Howes  jewelry 
store,  Lee  News  Room,  the  Lee  Elec- 
j  trie  Company,  and  the  Sparks’  drv 
j  goods  store. 

A  Clepsydra  or  water  clock  is  a 
feature  of  the  Howes  display,  and  is 
|  dated  1682.  “Fecit  Londini  1682, 
Time  fareth  swiftly,”  reads  the  in¬ 
scription.  The  water  clock  consists 
of  a  copper  cylinder  suspended  from 
a  chain  which  is  suspended  over  a 
pulley.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
chain  is  a  weight,  and  the  pulley  op¬ 
erates  a  pointer  on  a  dial  divided  in¬ 
to  24  house.  Water  leaks  from  the 
,  cylinder  at  a  slow  rate,  and  the  cyl-  j 
inder  is  supposed  to  empty  each  24 
hours,  causing  one  revolution  of  the 
pulley. 

California  gold  pieces  mined  in  the 
rush  of  ’49,  old  coins  of  the  present 
denominations  but  of  older  models, 
are  shown.  Earrings  of  1830,  a  pair 
of  spectacles  worn  from  1830  to 
1850,  a  hair  chain  of  1850  are  shown. 
Benjamin  Bunker,  a  famous  silver- 
!  smith  of  Nantucket  is  supposed  to 
be  the  maker  of  a  silver  spoon  dated 
1775-1810. 

At  the  News  Room,  the  Gleaner 
file  of  the  year  1857,  Volume  I,  is 
shown,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
j  latest  issue.  In  1857  the  paper  was 
:  known  as  the  Valley  Gleaner  and 
j  Berkshire  Farmers’  Advocate.  An 
1  antiquated  metal  boot-jack  is  an/- 
1  other  item  of  interest.  A  candle- 
|  Stick  with  scissor-like  snuffer 


1  makes  an  interesting  item  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition. 

The  display  at  the  Lee  Electric 
Company,  which  was  removed  this 
week,  included  many  documents  yel¬ 
lowed  with  age.  Among  them  was 
a  program  of  the  Lee  Centenary  cel¬ 
ebration,  50  years  ago,  invitations  to 
dances  and  other  social  events,  the 
notice  of  church  activities, 
j  “Vacation  Needs — Old  and  New,” 
i  is  the  subject  of  windoiv  displays  at 
M.  G.  Sparks’  dry  goods  store.  One 
window  shows  the  style  of  female 
attire  which  was  chic  in  the  gay 
90’s,  the  other  the  modes  .  of  the 
present. 

F - — - . 

Sidelights  of  Old  Home  Week. 

Ringing  of  church  bells  at  3  a.  m. 
staftec  the  week  off  with  a  oai.g  on 
Saturday.  At  one  of  the  churches,  ; 
a  rope  'was  cleverly  attached  to  the  : 
■bell-cord  and  dropped  to  the  street.  1 
where  the  bell  could  be  rung  with  ( 
safety. 

Traffic  was  controlled  by  Chief 
Coughlin  and  19  special  officers  who 
guarded  every  intersection  along  j 
the  main  streets  all  day  Saturday  ; 
and  through  the  evening. 

The  officers  were  Deputy  Sheriffs  : 
Thomas  Sullivan  and  John  T.  Wad-  ; 
dock,  and  Special  Officers  Patrick 
O’Connell,  Joseph  McClellan,  Walter  \ 
Bossidy,  Franklin  Kelly,  Patrick 
Brennan,  George  Simmons,  Fred  Os- 
trandey.  Willard  O.  Pease,  William  [ 
Finnegan,  William  Powers,  Martin 
J.  Mahan,  Peter  Zerneri,  Leon  Navin 
Paul  Z  mmerman,  William  Butler, 
(William  Shaughnessey,  and  Earl 
Leach. 

The  "rearing”  of  the  “Amos  ’n  \ 
Andy”  float  at  intervals  during  the 
parade,  aroused  much  interest  and 
by  covering  much  territory  acted  as 
a  connecting  link  between  tne  two 
(sections  of  the  parade.  The  trick 
was  accomplished  by  the  weight  of 
a  large  rock  in  the  back  seat,  and  a 
manipulation  of  the  clutch  and  re¬ 
verse  pedals  as  the  car  was  started. 
While  ascending  High  street  it  wa* 
difficult  for  the  operator  to  keep  all 
‘  foui  wheels  on  the  highway. 

A  first  aid  room  was  maintained  at 
!  the  Kelly  building  near  the  park 
throughout  the  day  and  evening  j 
j  Mrs.  H-.’lory  of  Pittsfield,  a  trained  ; 
nurse,  was  in  charge,  assisted  by  | 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ryan,  visiting  nurse,  | 
and  members  of  the  local  Boy  Scout 
and  Givi  Scout  troops, 
i  Photographs  of  the  parade  floats  . 
are  on  d'spiay  in  the  store  windows  ' 
of  L.  T  Howes,  the  Lee  Pharmacy 
F.  M.  Fease  &  Son,  and  at  tnc 
Owens  store.  Some  were  being 
j  shown  at  8  p.  m.  Saturday. 

So  great  was  the  length  of  the 
parade  that  when  the  marshal  had  r 
|  reached  the  park,  the  remainder  of  | 
the  procession  occupied  Main,  East  j 
Center,  ynd  part  of  High  streets. 

Moving  pictures  were  taken  by 
t Clianes  Termini  of  the  Paramount 
:  Film  Corporation,  New  York,  and  . 
will  be  shown  here  sometime  next- 
week.  He  was  assisted  by  Anthony 
1  Termini  and  Samuel  Messina  of  As¬ 
toria,  N.  Y. 

Despite  the  heat,  about  1000  peo¬ 
ple  attended  the  drum  corps  drills 
and  baseball  game  at  the  athletic 
field  Saturday  afternoon.  On  'Sun¬ 
day,  the  Lee  A.  C.  game  was  at¬ 
tended  by  a  much  smaller  group  o f  i 
fans  than  is  usual..  •  ] 
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At,  extra  parking  places,  the  Park 
garage  opened  quarters,  while  the 
school  grounds  provided  room  for 
several  hundred  cars. 

Souvenirs  of  the  Tercentenary  are 
bronze  coins  distributed  by  the  Lee 
National  and  Lee  Savings  banks  : 
bearing  on  one  side  the  Tercentenary 
seal  and  on  the  other  the  words- 
“Town  of  Lee,  Mass.,  incorporated 
1777.  August  2,  1930,  Welcome.”  The 
seal  consists  of  a  reproduction  of  the 
Mayflower,  an  inset  of  one  of  the 
Pilgrim  fathers,  and  the  words 
“Massachusetts  Tercentenary,  1630- 
1930.” 


Five  towns  were  represented  in 
the  floats,  Lee,  Lenox,  Tyringham, 
Stock'oridge.  and  West  Stockbridge. 

'  It  is  expected  that  Lee  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  Lenox  Tercentenary 
celebration  this  fall. 

The  public  address  system  used  at 
the  pa’-k  during  the  speaking  pra- 
gram  Saturday  afternoon  was  erect- 
•  ed  by  the  Radio  Shop  of  Pittsfield. 
E.  R.  Robie  was  in  charge  as  engin¬ 
eer  and  E.  A.  Fairfield,  the  proprie¬ 
tor,  was  also  on  hand.  The  ampli¬ 
fier  was  combined  from  equipment 
}  of  Sampson  and  Western  Electric 
[manufacture. 

The  lwo  drum  corps  which  pos- 
!  sessed  the  most  original  uniforms 
I  were  the  New  Britain,  Conn.  Arner- 
.  j  ican  Legion  and  the  Springfield  Vet- 
!  erans  of  Foreign  Wars.  The  men  of 
i  the  firs*-  were  dressed  in  nickle-plat- 
[  ed  helmets  of  the  World  War  trench 
j  helmet  model,  scarlet  blouses,  Sam 
!  Browne  belts,  white  breeches,  and 
i  cavalry  boots.  The  Springfield  group 
f  1  wore  uniforms  of  gray,  very  similar 
:  to  the  parade  dress  of  the  West 
Point  cadets.  Sigh  plumed  hats, 

brass-buttoned  tunics,  and  gray 

;  trousers,  made  up  their  costume. 

The  American  Legion  and  Girl 
Scout  drum  corps  drilled  at  the  park  j 
Saturday  afternoon,  while  the  V.  F  1 
\  W.  corps  presented  its  drill  during  an  1 
i ,  .  intermission  in  tht  block  dance  Sat 
j  urday  evening. 

I  To  the  above  list  of  special  ofli- 
cers  ass1  sting  Chief  Coughlin  during 
Saturday’s  celebration  two  names 
should  be  added.  They  are:  Lloyd 
Christenson  and  Edward  Gage,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  22  officers. 

Thre ;  trees,  newly  planted  on  the 
library  awn  for  ornamentation  ne.ir 
the  War  Memorial  plaque,  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  D.  A.  R.  and  presented 
to  the  i.own  last  week. 
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Congregational 
Church’s  150th 


Other  Protestant  Denomina¬ 
tions  Join  in  Service  Fol¬ 
lowing  Tablet  Dedication 

Relatives  and  Friends  of  Three  Great 
Pastors  Speak. — Carl  Wurtzbach 
Gives  Historical  Address. — After¬ 
noon  Memorial  Service  at  Graves 
of  Pastors  Hyde,  Gale,  Rowland. 

Celebrating  the  150th  anniversary 
of-  the  Lee  Congregational  church  by 
a  historical  service  in  which  ail  three 
Protestant  churches  joined,  after 
;  marking  the  location  of  the  town’s 


first  meeting-house  by  a  tablet  at 
the  park,  was  Sunday  morning’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Old  Home  Week  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Ceremonies  at  the  park  were  brief. 
Prayer  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  William 
H.  Mousley,  followed  the  unveiling 
of  the  simple  tablet  by  E.  S.  Rog¬ 
ers  and  Carl  Wurtzbach.  Singing 
of  “The  Church’s  One  Foundation” 
concluded  that'  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  which  continued  at  the  church. 
The  tablet,  of  Lee  marble,  bears  the 
following  inscription:  “Site  of  First 
Meeting-house,  1780.”,  The  present 
year,  1930,  is  added  to  show  the  date 
of  the  tablet’s  erection. 

Three  great  pastors  of  the  church 
the  late  Dr.  Lyman  S.  Rowland,  the 
late  Dr.  Nahum  Gale,  and  the  late  Dr. 
Alvin  Hyde,  were  represented  by 
speakers,  the  first  by  his  grandson, 
the  second  by  a  bosom  friend,  and  ! 
the  third,  first  of  the  three  to  as¬ 
sume  charge  of  the  local  pastorate, 
by  a  grand-nephew.  They  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  Edward  S.  Rogers. 

There  were  also  addresses  by  Rev.  [ 
W.  H.  Mousley,  extending  the 
church’s  welcome1  to  the  gathering,  j 
and  address  to  the  children  by  Rev. 

J.  Spencer  Voorhees,  former  pastor,  ! 
and  a  historical  address  by  Carl 
Wurtzbach,  which  told  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  parish  during  the  past  50 
years.  Rev.  Charles  F.  Whiston,  ac¬ 
ting  rector  of  St.  George’s  Episcopal 
church,  and  Rev.  Alfred  Taylor,  D. 
D.,  pastor  of  the  First  M.  E.  church, 
took  part  in  the  service.  The  com¬ 
bined  choirs  made  up  a  chorus  of 
nearly  30  voices,  with  H.  Archer 
Clark  directing  and  Prof.  H.  L.  West 
presiding  at  the  organ. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 
Organ  prelude,  “Triumphal  March,” 
Baptiste;  anthem,  “Behold,  God  the 
Lord,”  from  “Elijah,”  Mendelssohn; 
invocation,  Rev.  Charles  F.  Whiston; 
scripture,  Psalm  122,  Rev.  Alfred 
Taylor;  prayer,  Rev.  Henry  Wilds 
Smith  7  welcome,  Rev.  William  H. 
Mousley;  address  to  children,  Rev. 

J.  Spencer  Voorhees;  hymn;  five- 
minute  address,  by  E.  S.  Rogers,  in¬ 
troducing  Dr.  Edward  G.  Rowland, 
Rev.  Charles  B.  Bullard,  Henry  K. 
Hyde;  hymn,  “How  Firm  a  Founda¬ 
tion”;  historical  address,  Carl  Wurtz¬ 
bach;  hymn,  “Blest  Be  the  Tie ''That 
"Bihds”;  benediction,  Rev.  William 
H.  Mousley;  postlude,  “The  Pilgrims’ 
Chorus,”  Tannhauser. 

In  his  opening  address,  Rev.  Mr. 
Mousley  stated  tnat  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  church  came  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  founding  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  colony  and  the  present. 
As  the  church  life  was  for  many 
years  closely  identified  with  the  com¬ 
munity,  it  was  particularly  fitting 
that  the  other  churches  of  the  town 
join  in  the  celebration.  He  spoke 
of  the  church’s  pride  in  its  former 
members  who  have  gone  to  labor 
in  other  fields. 

Addressing  the  children,  Rev. 
Mr.  Voorhees  said  he  considered  all 
,  who  are  less  than  80  years  old  as 
children.  His  address,  therefore, 
was  applicable  to  nearly  all  present. 
“I  was  born,”  he  stated,  “the  same 
year  this  church  building  was  dedi¬ 
cated,  so  the  church  and  I  are  twins.” 
There'  exists,  therefore  a  double  tie 
between  the  institution  and  the  man, 
(that  of  age,  and  of  his  pastorate 
.‘here. 

The  present  boys  and  girls  of  the 
[church  will  be  its  ruling  spirits  the 
/next  generation,  preparation  for  and  , 


tneir  responsibility  should  be  given 
now,  he  said.  As  their  objectives, 
he  spoke  briefly  of  those  whom  he 
considered  the  ideal  boy  and  the 
ideal  girl.  The  first  is  Lindbergh, 
who  emerged  unspoiled  from  a  great 
ovation,  and  who  refund  offers 
which  would  bring  him  monetary 
gain,  in  order  that  he  might  better 
serve  the  profession  he  loved.  The 
ideal  gift,  in  Rev.  Mr.  Voorhees’  opin¬ 
ion,  is  a  Miss  Alice  M.  Thompson, 
chosen  some  months  ago  by  the 
churches  of  this  country.  A  college 
girl,  she  refused  offers  which  would 
bring  her  to  the  stage  and  the  cin¬ 
ema  whije  she  continued  her  educa¬ 
tion.  When  her  college  course  was 
concluded  the  press  inquired  what 
her  plans  were,  and  her  reply  was, 
“I’m  going  into  business,  the  big¬ 
gest  business  I  know,”  and  she  pre¬ 
pared  herself  to  be  a  Christian  mis¬ 
sionary  in  India. 

That  “Lee  is  different  from  other 
towns”  was  a  statement  of  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  G.  Rowland,  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  S.  Rowland,  in  his 
opening  sentences.  “I  had  often 
heard  this  said,”  he  continued,  “and 
when  I  went  to  other  places  I  found 
this  true.  Looking  for  the  explana¬ 
tion,  I  believe  it  due  to  the  influence 
of  this  church.” 

Rev.  Charles  B.  Bullard,  a  close^ 
friend  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Nahum 
Gale,  told  in'  detail  his  boyhood  as  a 
member  of  the  church  Sunday  school 
and  of  the  influence  of  its  officers  up¬ 
on  him  in  the  character-forming 
years.  He  told  of  the  days  when 
a  long  morning  service  was  follow¬ 
ed,  after  an  intermission,  for  lunch, 
by -another  service  in  the  afternoon. 
In  the  interum  there  were  sessions  of 
“the  horse-shed  class,”  in  which 
many  subjects  of  deep  theological  in¬ 
terest  were  discussed. 

As  grandson  of  Joseph  Hyde,  a 
brother  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Alvin 
Hvde,  Henry  K.  Hyde  was  introduc¬ 
ed  as  a  prominent  Congregational 
church  layman.  From  his  point  .  of 
view  as  one  not  a  member  of  the 
clergy,  Mr.  Hyde  told  briefly  of  the 
“domatic  theology”  formerly  taught  i 
by  the  church,  and  of  the  change 
which  has  come  about  in  recent 
years.  He  told  of  Dr.  Hyde’s  work 
as  vice-president  and  trustee  of  Wil¬ 
liams  college;  for  a  time  he  was  act¬ 
ing  president,  through  some  trying 
times  when  the  college  was  not  pros¬ 
perous.  Mention  was  also  made  of 
the  division  among  the  trustees  and 
faculty,  which  resulted  in  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Amherst  college. 

Mr.  Wnrtzbach’s  Address. 

For  nearly  100  years,  the  history 
of  the  town  and  that  of  the  church 
were  identical,  Carl  Wurtzbach  stat¬ 
ed  at  the  opening  of  his  historical 
address.  Among  those  who  remain 
active  in  the  parish  today  who  can 
remember  activities  of  years  back 
in  William  May,  the  only  parishioner 
now  surviving  who  was  present  when 
Dr.  Rowland  was  installed  pastor. 
The  first  president  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  society,  organized  in  1879. 
and  its  first  vice-president,  are  now 
deacons  in  the  church.  They  are 
respectively,  James  A.  Rice  and  Da¬ 
vid  C.  Hull.  The  society  was  then 

called  “The  Congregational  Young 

People’s  Association.” 

Mr.  Wurtzfoach  paid  tribute  to  the 
deaconate  and  to  the  Sunday  school. 
Of  the  latter  he  mentioned  Miss 
Minnie  Baird,  for  40  years  a  teacher 
of  a  young  ladies’  class;  Mrs.  Carl 
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terested  in  this  mill,  which  was  built 
on  Paper  Mill  Run,  a  tributary  to 
Wissahiskon  Creek  in  Germantown, 
now  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  first  mill  in  New  England  was 
built,  by  David  -Henchman  at  Milton, 
j  Mass.,  in  1730.  The  eventual  suc- 
!  cessors  of  Henchman,  the  tileston 
j  &  Hollingsworth  company,  with  a 
i  modern  mill,  are  still  in  business, 
j  their  present  location  at  Hyde  Park 
I  being  near  the  site  of  the  original 
mill  on  the  Neponsei  river. 

This  mill  was  veritably  the  cradle 
of  New  England  paper-making,  for 
from  it  has  come  into  being  the  large 
mills  of  Hollingsworth  &  Wose  at 
'East  Walpole,  Mass.,  and  the  Hol- 
,  Iingsworth  &  Whitney  mills  at  Wat- 
erville.  Me. 

From  the  Milton  mill  also  origi¬ 
nated  David  Ames,  who  founded  the 
paper  business  in  Springfield,  South 
Hadley  Falls,  Northampton,  and 
Chicopee. 

Zenas  Crane,  founder  of  Crane  & 
Company  at  Dalton  in  1801,  also 
originated  in  Milton.  However,  he 
learned  his  trade  in  his  .  brother's 
mill  at  NewtOn  Lower  Falls,  ah  out¬ 
growth  of  the  Henchman  mill.  One 
very  interesting  phase  in  the  history 
of  paper-making  in  the  United  „ 
States  is  told  in  the  story  of  the 
Mormons  when  they  first  settled  in 
Utah,  in  1847.  They  established  a 
newspaper,  “The  Deseret  News:," 
(which  is  still  published).  The  pa¬ 
per  on  which  it  was  printed  had  to 
be  hauled  800  miles  by  mule  or  ox 
team  over  Indian-infested  moun¬ 
tains,  aftd  at  times  these  cargoes 
were  lost,  and  at  such  times  the  pub¬ 
lishers  made  sheets:  of  paper  to  com¬ 
plete  their  files  by  pounding  rags  in¬ 
to  pulp  in  stone  mortars.  This  pulp 
was  poured  on  porous  stone  and 
fashioned  or  felted  by  hand  into  a 
-  sort  of  sheet.  Soon  they,  turned  an 
old  beet-sugar  factory  into  &  paper 
mill,  using  the  beet-pulpers  as  beater 
engines  in  which  80  pounds  of  rags 
j  could  be  pulped  at  a  time.  As  the 
|  colony  prospered  their  printing  de- 
;  manded  more  and  more  paper,  and 
j  to  insure  a  regular  supply  Brigham 
j  Young  built  a  then  up-to-date  paper 
mill  in  1869,  which  operated  until  it  . 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1893. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  all  paper  was  made  by 
hand  with  little  improvement  over 
the  original  methods  of  the  Chinese. 

In  1798,  Louis  Robert,  an  employee 
in  the  paper  ip.HI  of  Ledger  Dedot  at 
Essones,  France,  conceived  the  idea 
of  making  paper  on  an  endless  web 
of  wire  cloth.  The  following  year  a 
model  was  built  and  Dedot  purchased 
the  rights,  which  were  never  paid 
for,  and  Robert  died  in  poverty! 

Dedot,  with  his  brother-in-law, 
an  Englishman  by  the  name  of  Gam¬ 
ble,  taking  it  to  England,  interested 
Henry  and  Sealy  Fourdrinier  in  the 
machine.  The  Fourdrinier  brothers 
were  wealthy  stationers  of  London 
and  they  spent  a  fortune  of  12,000 
pounds  in  the  development  of  this 
machine.  They  gave  it  their  name 
for  it  is  still  known  as  a  Fourdrinier. 
However,  like  Louis  Robert,  they  al¬ 
so  died  in  poverty. 

To  Bryan  Donkin,  a  mechanic  in 
Hall’s  Engineering  Works  of  Daft- 
ford,  Kent,  belongs  the  credit  of  first 
perfecting  the  machine,  and  the  first 
Fourdrinier  was  put  in  successful 
operation  in  the  “Frogmore  Mill”  in 
Hertfordshire,  England,  in  1804. 

The  paper-makers  were  very  much 
,  worked  up  over  the  new  invention, 


which  they  feared  would  rob  them  of 
their  livelihood,  and  so  banded  to¬ 
gether  to  destroy  the  machine,  but 
when  it  was  started  up  the  mill  win¬ 
dows  were  boarded  up  and  vitrol  was  ( 
placed  on  the  roof  to  throw  on  the 
mob  should  they  try  to  force  their  - 
way  into  the  mill.  -  ;  | 

Probably  the  first  machines  to  be 
installed  in  the  United  States  were  | 
at  the  Gilpin  mill  near  Wilmington, !' 
Del.,  and  at  the  Ames  mill  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  about  1812  to 
1815.  These  machines  were  of  the 
cylinder  type  and  originally  the  in-  j  • 
vention  of  John  Diekinson  in  Eng-  ,, 
land  in  1809. 

The  first  Fourdrinier  machine  to  • 
be  set  up  in  America  was  brought 
from  France  in  1827  by  George  - 
Spofford  and  set  up  in  the  Pickering  , 
mill  at  South  Windham,  Conn.  This 
same  year  Beach,  Hamerkin  &  Ke¬ 
arny  installed  one  of  Bryan  Donkin’s 
machines  in  their  mill  at  Saugerties,  J 
N.  Y.,  to  make  newsprint  for  the 
New  York  Sun,  then  published  by 
Moses  Beach. 

Paper-making  in  Lee,  Mass.,  was 
started  by  Samuel  Church,  who 
learned  his  trade  in  the  Hudson  & 
Goodwin  mill  in  East  Hartford, 
Conn.  Coming  to  the  Housatonic 
valley,  he  started  to  make  paper  in 
South  Lee,  preparing  his  stock  in 
wooden  mortars  or  stamps.  It  took 
twenty  of  them  to  reduce  100  pounds 
of  rags  into  paper  pulp.  The  busi¬ 
ness  grew  rapidly,  water  power  was 
developed,  and  the  mill  was  taken  • 
over  by  Brown  &  Curtis,  and  then, 
in  1822,  by  Owen  &  Hurlbut,  who 
equipped  it  with  paper-making  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  first  machine  was  a 
cylinder,  made  by  David  Ames  and  f 
turned  by  hand-power.  There  were 
no  dryers,  and  the  wet  sheets  were 
carried  on  the  backs  of  laborers  to 
the  loft  where  they  were  dried. 

Their  new  mill  was  built  in  1871 
and  is  now  operated  by  the  Hurlbut 
Paper  Company  with  all  modern  im¬ 
provements. 

The  first  mill  in  Lee  village  was 
Union  mill,  built  over  the  ruins  of 
t*he  old  Lafflin  powder  mill,  and  its 
site  is  now  occupied  by, the  Eagle 
mill  of  the  Smith  Paper  company 
It  was  also  built  by  members  of  the 
Church  family.  . 

The  Lafflins,  of  powder-making 
fame,  built  in  1824  the  largest  paper 
mill  in  the  United  States  on  the  site 
of  another  powder  mill  that  had 
blown  up.  It  was  known  as  the 
Housatonic  mill,  and  the  sites  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Eaton-Dikeman  com¬ 
pany.  The  Lafflins  also  built  the 
Columbia  mill,  later  sold  to  George 
Phelps  and  Mathew  Field,  the  latter 
a  brother  of  Cyrus  Field  of  Atlantic 
cable  fame,  who  was  at  that  time  a  . 
bookkeeper  for  his  brother.  They 
in  time  sold  it  to  Plainer  &  Smith, 
and  it  is  now  one  of  the  Smith  Pa-  [ 
per  company’s  mills. 

One  mill  after  another  was  built, 
until  in  1857  there  were  28  mills  in 
this  locality,  including  the  Turkey  v 
and  Bay  State  mills  at  Tyringham, 
the  Owen  Hurlbut  mill  at  South  Lee, 
Thomas  Sedgewick’s  Pleasant  Val¬ 
ley  mill  in  Lenox,  now  the  Valley 
Division  of  the  Smith  Paper  com¬ 
pany,  and  some  17  mills  in  East  Lee, 
including  the  mills  of  the  Garfields, 
the  Bentons,  the  Bairds,  the  Mays, 
the  Rogers,  and  others,  and  Lee  be-  j " 
came  the  largest  paper-making  cen¬ 
ter  in  the  United  States,  and  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  world. 


Four-fifths  of  all  the  fine  papers 
made  in  the  Unfted  States  were  then 
produced  in  New  England,  and  over 
half  of  the  four-fifths  in  Lee. 

Lee  is  especially  distinguished  as 
the  first  place  in  America  where  pa¬ 
per  was  made  of  ground  wood.  The 
story  is  interesting,  and  reaches  back 
ages  and  ages,  even  to  the  fifth  day 
of  creation  when,  according  bo  holy 
i  scriptures  “God  created  every  living 
creature  that  moveth,”  •  and  right 
j  there  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  was 
I  started  the  first  paper-making  es- 
1  tablishment  where  wood  was  used  as 
the  raw  material  and  this  business 
was  started  by  one  vespidae,  other¬ 
wise  known  by  the  name  of  wasp. 

Now,  while  much  can  be  said  of 
the  antiquity  of  this  paper-maker 
the  quality  of  his  product  is  not  so 
much  to  brag  about,  for  he  depends 
on  the  weathering  and  decay  of  wood 
to  enable  him  to  gather  the  fibre  for 
building  his  paper  nests.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  there  is  little  strength  in  his 
product. 

Paper-makers  of  the  Miami  Valley 
found  this  out  several  years  ago, 
when  they  attempted  to  work  over 
some  wasp  nests  into  sheets  of  pa¬ 
per  on  which  to  print  the  menu  of  a 
banquet.  They  found  that  after 
soaking  out  the  mucilaginous  matter 
used  by  the  wasp  in  cementing  the 
fibres  together,  that  there  was  not 
strength  or  length  of  fibre  sufficient 
to  form  a  sheet. 

It  was  as  late  as  1719  when  we 
have  the  first  record  of  man  suggest¬ 
ing  the  use  of  wood  fibres  for  the 
making  of  paper.  In  that  year 
Rameur.,,  the  greatest  scientist  of  his 
tirnfr,  in  an  essay  perceived  by  the 
study  of  the  wasp’s  nest  that  paper 
might  be  made  of  wood,  and  desired 
those  who  had  the  opportunity 
should  make  the  experiment.  The 
paper-making  world  was  slow  to  act 
upon  this  suggestion,  and  it  was  not 
until  1844  that  a  German  by  the. 
name:  of  Frederick  Gotlefb  Keller 
made  practical  use  of  the  suggestion 
and  produced  a  machine  for  grind¬ 
ing  wood.  Keller  sold  the  rights 
of  his  invention  to  Henry  Voelter, 
and  like  many  other  inventors,  died 
in  poverty. 

It  took  years  to  convince  the  pa¬ 
per-makers  of  Germany  that  ground 
wood  was  a  practical  material  for 
paper-making,  but  by  the  early  six¬ 
ties  it  was  being  used  in  many  of  the 
European  mills,  and  in  1866  we 
transfer  the  scene  of  this  story  to 
Lee,  Massachusetts. 

Albrecht  and  Alberto  Pagen 
steeher  read  of  the  new  invention, 
and  through  their  brother  in  Ger¬ 
many  purchased  two  of  the  Voelter 
machines  and  brought  them  to  Am¬ 
erica  in  charge  of  Frederick  Wurtz- 
bach,  an  experienced  operator.  They 
'had  difficulty  in  interesting  any  Am¬ 
erican  paper-makers  in  ground 
wood,  or  “shoddy”  as  paper-makers 
called  it.  Elizur  Smith  was  the  first 
to  give  them  encouragement,  and  so, 
they  built  their  original  mill,  a 
small  frame  building,  at  Curtisville, 
and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Wurtzbach  the  first  wood  was 
ground  March  5,  1867. 

Mr.  Smith  purchased  this  and 
made  the  first  paper  from  ground 
wood  in  this  country,  March  8,  1867, 
at  the  Columbia  mill,  then  in  charge 
of  Frank  Hollister.  This  lot  of  pa¬ 
per  was  so  successful  that  Mr. 
Smith  contracted  for  their  entire 
output  for  one  year,  with  the  under- 


standing  that  all  deliveries  should 
be  made  after  dark  to  keep  the  mat¬ 
ter  secret  as  long  as  possible. 

Later  Mr.  Smith  equipped  the: 
Niagara  mill  at  Lenox  Dale  to  grind, 
wood — the  name  of  the  mill  being 
taken  from  the  name  of  the  grinders  t 
used.  Mr.  Wurtzbach  was  his  su¬ 
perintendent. 

It  is  told  how  Wellington  Smith, 
then  a  young  man,  established  a  rec¬ 
ord  by  taking  a  team  into  a  nearby 
woods  at  4  o’clock  one  morning, 
felled  a  tree  and  hauled  it  to  the  j 
mill,  ground  it  into  pulp  and  made  it 
into  paper,  a  -roll  of  which  he  placed 
in  his  buckboard,  and  behind  his  two 
fastest  trotters,  made  record  time! 
to  Pittsfield,  where  the  “Berkshire 
Eagle”  was  printed  on  his  paper  and 
delivered  back  in  Lee-  the  same  day. 
Again,  speaking  of  the  speed  of  his 
trotters,  Peter  Tyer  tells  us  (believe 
it  or  not)  “he  drove  so  fast  that  the 
telephone  poles  along  the  road  ap¬ 
peared  as  teeth  in  a  fine-tooth 
comb.” 

To  close  with  I  would  add  that  up 
to  the  time  of  Keller’s  discovery, 
practically  all  paper  from  the  time 
of  the  Chinese  was  made  of  cotton, 
cotton  and  linen  rags,  hemp,  jute, 
manilla  and  straw.  With  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  chemically-reduced  pulp,  pa¬ 
pers  were  made  entirely  of  wood. 
Today  even  medium  grades  of  writ¬ 
ing  papers,  as  well  as  over  90  per 
cent,  of  all  the  printing  and  wrap¬ 
ping  papers  are  made  entirely  of 
wood.  As  a  matter  of  comparison, 
the  first  machines  were  36  to  42  in¬ 
ches  in  width  and  ran  about  10  feet 
per  minute,  producing  300  pounds  in 
24  hours.  Compare  this  with  a  ma- 
1  chine  built  in  1931,  which  is  304  in¬ 
ches  in  width,  with  a  speed  of  ap¬ 
proximately  1200  feet  per  minute 
and  producing  nearly  200  toms  of  pa¬ 
per  in  24  hours! 

Of  newsprint  alone  the  entire 
world’s  production  in  1931  was  6,- 
000,000  tons,  of  which  the  United 
States  and  Canada  produced  3,378,- 
000  tons,  the  most  of  which  was  used 
in  our  country. 

So,  fittingly,  I  close  with  the 
words  of  Carl  Hoffman:  “The  con¬ 
sumption  of  paper  is  the  measure  of 
a  people’s  culture.” 


LEE  RECALLS  1879  FIRE, 
TOWN’S  CHIEF  DISASTER 

1933  - - 

Old  Newspaper  Files  Call 
to  Mind  Blaze  That  Ate 
Away  Business  Blocks 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent 
Lee,  Nov.  IS  —  A  perusal  of  the 
Berkshire  Gleaner  files  for  the  year 
1S79  brings  to  light  the  following  in¬ 
teresting  events  in  the  history  of  the 
town  for  that  year.  Some  still  living 
will  remember  them,  others  will  know 
them  from  hearsay  or  tradition,  and 
to  many  of  the  younger  people  of  the 
town  they  will  be  but  a  matter  of 
misted  history. 

A  chronicle  of  these  events  now 
and  then  is  made  for  the  inspiration 
of  the  residents,  for  be  it  remembered  | 
that  50  years  ago  Lee  was  a  town  of  | 
no  inconsiderable  importance  in  the  I 
southern  part  of  the  county  Then  it  J 
occupied  a  commanding  place  in  the 
industrial  and  commercial  world,  was 
the  important  trading  center  for  this 
t v  section,  and  a  considerable  volume  of 


business  was  transacted  by  its  mer-  j 
chants  and  mechanics. 

Some  interesting  events  are  recorded  I 
in  the  chronology  of  1S7S,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Gleaner  files  for  the 
year  1S79.  Among  the  first  items 
mentioned  was  the  death  of  Dr  L.  E. 
Way,  formerly  of  Lee  of  hydrophobia 
at  Suftield,  Ct.  S.  S.  Rogers’s  paper ! 
mill  at  East  Lee  burns.  Thomas  Nor¬ 
ton  chosen  president  of  the  Catholic  j 
Total  Abstinence  society,  newly  form¬ 
ed  organization.  David  Dudley  Field 
gives  Stockbridge  tower  and  chimes. 
First  snowstorm  of  1S7S  was  Septem-. 
ber  19.  Young  People’s  Social  club 
formed.  Berkshire  County  Historical  i 
and  Scientific  society  formed  with  ai-  j 
exander  Hyde  first  president.  “Ten 
Nights  in  a  Barroom’’  by  South  Lee 
Dramatic  club  at  Memorial  hall. 
Greenback  meeting  at  Memorial  hall  j 
and  Greenback  society  formed.  Politi¬ 
cal  meeting  at  Memorial  hall,  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Gen  N.  P.  Banks,  followed 
by  a  torch-light  parade.  Ground 
broken  for  Heaphy  block  on  Main 
street. 

Events  of  1879  begin  here. 

A  concert  by  telephone  between  Lee 
and  Lenox.  Songs  comprised  the  Lee 
end,  while  instrumental  selections 
were  given  at  the  Lenox  end.  Agita-  I 
tion  begun  for  an  East  Lee  fire  dis-  I 
trict.  Smith  -Paper  company  acquires  ' 
Lenox  Iron  company  property  at  J 
Lenox  Furnace,  across  the  line  in 
Lenox  Dale.  Katie  Reardon  burned 
to  death  as  candte  ignites  her  night-  j 
dress.  Six-day  walking  match  at  Me¬ 
morial  hall  between  William  H.  Dut- 
cher  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  j 
James  Norton,  won  by  Dutcher  with  ; 
425  miles  to'  Norton’s  192.  Boiler  of 
sawmill  at  Tyringham  explodes,  se-  ! 
riously  injuring  four  men.  Patience 
Williams,  115,  dies.  Lenox  fisherman 
catches  18  water  snakes  at  Wood’s 
pond,  and  as  the  fishing  was  done  at 
night  he  thought  he  was  catching 
eels.  He  got  one  eel.  Charles  Wade, 
a  Chinaman,  marries  Tyringham  girl, 
first  Chinaman  to  be  married  in  Lee.  : 
Pair  afterward  separated.  Brigands 
infest  Rattlesnake  mou’ntain  and  hold 
up  many  residents  of  that  section. 

Great  tornado  sweeps  sections  about 
Lee,  hail  and  wind  at  Otis  and  Ty-  ■ 
ringham;  great  havoc  wrought  at' 
Pittsfield,  with  heavy  winds  at  Cur-  j 
tisville.  Storm  started  in  central  New  ( 
York  and  swept  to  Atlantic,  about 
middle  of  July.  Mrs  Sarah  Hawley 
becomes  lost  on  Canaan  meadows  and1 
lifeless  form  found  by  Canaan  worn-! 
an.  Mrs  Hawley  lived  in  Lee  and, 
coming  home  from  her  daughter’s  in 
New  York  got  off  the  train  at  Falls ; 
Village  by  mistake  and  started  to 
walk  to  Lee. 

Great  Fire  of  1S79 

About  noon  on  February  3,  1S79, 
an  observer  standing  on  the  west  side 
of  Main  street  noticed  a  thin  spiral 
column  of  smoke  rising  from  the  roof, 
of  the  Baird  block.  The  fire  was  soon 
discovered  in  the  partition  between; 
the  two  blocks  owned  by  Mr  Baird. 
The  partition  was  cut  into  and  water 
thrown  from  pails  upon  the  blaze 
which  was  rapidly  gaining  headway 
and  far  beyond  the  control  of  any  \ 
bucket  brigade. 

When  the  fire  department  arrived 
with  their  apparatus  an  attempt  was 
made  to  fight  the  flames  from  the 
Gleaner  office,  then  located  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  building,  but  these 
efforts  were  futile.  A  full  stream 
from  the  1-Iousatonic  mill  commenced 
to  ,  play  upon  the  flames  but  grad¬ 
ually  the  fire  roared  beyond  all  con¬ 
trol. 

Occupants  of  the  blocks  along  the 
east  side  of  Main  street  then  began  to 
move  their  goods  out  of  the  two  , 
Baird  blocks,  the  Morey  block  and  tne 
Oman  building,  and  transferred  what 
could  be  saved  across  the  street.  The 
wind  was  from  the  northwest.  The 
Water  Witch,  now  in  the  central  fire 
station,  operated  from  the  storage  i 
tank  at  the  park.  The  Forest  com-  t 
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pany  of  East  Lee,  soon  arriving,  took  ' 
up  a  position  at  the  tank  near  St 
Mary’s  church.  Those  two  companies  I 
battled  the  flames  until  midafternoon, 
when  the  Edwin  Clapp  steamer  ar¬ 
rived  from  Pittsfield  by  way  of  a  flat 
car  attached  to  the  2.35  milk  train. 
By  that  time  the  tire  was  eating  near  j 
the  Oman  block,  which  was  regarded 
then  as  the  key  position  for  holding ; 
the  lire,  for  it  was  conceded  if  the 
flames  took  that  building  the  bars  j 
were  down  for  another  fire  of  the 
proportions  of  1S57.  The  steamer  got 
into  action,  drawing  its  water  from 
the  canal  at  the  Housatonic  mill  and 
with  a  line_  of  hose  COO  feet  long,  be¬ 
gan  to  throw  water  upon  the  Oman 
block. 

While  the  fire  was  at  its  bight  the 
slate  roof  of  St  George’s  church  be-  i 
came  blistering  hot  and  the  raftersl 
beneath  became  ignited  and  it  was 
evident  at  once  that  the  church  was! 
doomed.  The  carpets  were  taken  out, 
part  of  the  organ  removed,  and  such 
other  property  as  was  portable  was 
taken  to  safety.  When  the  bell  fell 
it  was  apparently  very  little  damaged. 

When  the  tank  at  the  park  became 
empty  the  Water  Witch  transferred  to  J 
the  one  near  Edward  Bosworth’s  and 
the  Forest  contingent  took  up  posi¬ 
tion  near  the  Episcopal  church.  By  ' 

5  the  worst  wras  over,  but  special 
police  were  sworn  in  to  watch 
throughout  the  night,  and  fire  com¬ 
panies  stood  ready  for  renewed  ef¬ 
forts. 

The  older  readers  will  understand  | 
the  situation  from  the  account,  but 
tor  those  who  cannot  remember  the’ 
geography  of  the  town  at  that  time,  !' 
it  will  be  understood  that  the  fire 
swept  clean  the  east  side  of  Main  1 
street  from  the  corner  of  Franklin  i 
to  the  Oman  block,  which  was  a  i 
wmoden  building  standing  on  the  site  \ 
of  the  present  marble  front  Oman 
block.  There  was  a  slight  space  be¬ 
tween  that  block  and  the  Morey  build¬ 
ing,  which  made  tlie  arrest  of  the  : 
flames  at  that  point  possible. 

Ihe  losses  were  estimated  at  the  I 
time  as  follows:  Baird’s  two  blocks  ! 
$20,000.  insurance  $14,000;  Morey’s  ! 
block  $12,000,  with  insurance  of  $9000; 

St  George’s  Episcopal  church  $10,000 
loss,  with  $5000  insurance;  Oman  ■ 
block,  water  soaked,  damage  $1000. 

■The  store  on  the  corner  of  Main  i 
and  Franklin  streets  was  occupied  by 
Frank  W.  Brewster  as  a  shoe  store  ! 
and  all  the  goods  were  carried  to  ! 
safety.  Mrs  F.  L.  Mansir,  dress-  f 
making  and  fancy  goods.  Perry,  Hull  > 

6  Co.,  feed  and  grain,  j.  c.  Chaffee,  i 
clothing  and  dry  goods,  were  others  | 
whose  goods  were  saved.  They  were 
all  in  what  was  known  as  Baird's  J 
upper  block.  In  the  Baird  lower  block 
T.  G.  Sabin's  hardware  store  was  lo¬ 
cated  and  that  had  a  loss  of  $10,000  i 
with  insurance  of  $6000.  His  loss  was  i 
mostly  in  the  cellar  as  the  stock  on  jl 
the  ground  floor  was  carried  out 
across  the  street.  Robert  D.  Hill’s  I 
harness  store  and  E.  Wright  &  Co., 
clothing,  both  saved  their  stock.  The  i! 
second  floor  tenants  had  total  losses,  : 
being  the  Gleaner,  John  Branning,  i 
lawyer,  J.  p.  Wood,  shoe  shop.  The 
Gleaner  saved  the  files,  which  are  at  ! 
the  present  time  invaluable  as  a  re- 
corded  history  from  week  to  week  of  ! 
the  towui  of  Lee.  Rockwell  &  Hill 
at  that  time  were  publishing  The  ! 
Gleaner  and  had  an  insurance  of 
52500.  In  the  Morey  block.  Burton  H.  1 
Taintor  had  a  book  store,  George  T. 
Bostwiek,  a  jewelry  store,  and  A.  P.  II 
Hollenbeck,  a  shoe  store.  George  K.  t 
Baird  had  a  drug  store  at  the  extreme  1 
end  of  the  fire  on  the  south.  Dr  S.  j 
K.  Saunders  had  a  dental  office  up¬ 
stairs. 

The  Gleaner  issued  as  usual  on  ‘I 
Wednesday  only  the  paper  was  much 
reduced  in  size  and  was  printed  in 
Pittsfield  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Berkshire  County  Eagle.  Other  county 
papers  offered  aid  to  The  Gleaner  in 
its  trouble. 

.  V  •  .  f  b, 


LEE  SUMMER  BOARDERS 
ARE  OF  MANY  VARIETIES 


Problem  of  Entertainment 
Not  Measurable  by  Any! 
Rule  —  Appearances  De¬ 


ceive 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent 
Lee,  Aug.  6 — The  summer  boarder 
is  a  problem  that  cannot  be  estimated 
or  gauged  by  any  particular  rule, 
measured  by  appetite,  education,  or 
-wit,  or  fathomed  by  appearances  or 
pocketbooks,  and  when  you* hear  that 
Mrs  Vacation  did  not  like  a  certain 
summer  resort,  you  may  judge  that 
possibly  Mr  Vacation  or  Miss  Vaca¬ 
tion  liked  it  all  too  well.  Don’t  judge 
a  summer  resort  by  hearsay,  for 
there  are  all  kinds  of  people  and  all 
kinds  of  whims. 

One.  of  our  summer  places,  actually 
considered  the  most  beautiful  spot  in 
all  Berkshire,  recently  lost  a  young 
lady  boarder-  who  said  indignantly 
that  the  place  was  too  quiet  and  she 
didn’t  come  here  to  be  burfed.  Yet 
20  other  people  came  to  this  place 
just  because  it  was  quiet  and  they 
could  steal  a-way  in  the  woods  and  be 
by  themselves. 

Another  summer  place  makes  a 
specialty  of  chickens.  The  cook 
knows  the  chicken  game  thoroughly, 
and  sanctions  all  purchases  that  can 
be  made  at  37  cents  per  pound,  live 
weight.  The  boarders  never  miss  the 
table,  as,  there  is  very  frequently 
something  very  delicious  along  the 
chicken  line,  and  some  of  them  are 
not  at  all  bashful  about  asking  for 
another  helping,  and  yet  this  house 
recently  Tost  two  boarders  because 
they  could  not  have  spring  lamb 
about  three  time  a  wreek. 

One  place  lost  boarders  because 
there  were  no  men  among  the  guesis, 
and  another  lost  some  because  there, 
were,  so  there  you  are.  On  an  aver¬ 
age,  however,  it  would  pay  the  sum¬ 
mer  place  to  hire  two  or  three  col¬ 
lege  boys  to  stay  at  the  hotels,  as 
’they  are  a  good  drawing  card,  if  they 
can  dance,  swim,  and  flirt,  up  to 
Hoyle. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  appears  . 
to  be  the  novel  that  attracts  the  sum-  ; 
mer  guests.  It  must  be  because  of  v 
the  swimming,  the  tennis-courts,  the  ; 
golf  links,  dancing,  or  a  combination.  ; 
Make  a  specialty  of  something  odd 
and  they  will  write  their  friends  in , 
New  York  about  it.  The  late  Lucien 
Moore  of  Tyringham  had  the  right 
dea.  Every  Sunday  night  the  sup¬ 
per  consisted  of  hasty  pudding  and 
milk.  He  placed  a  big  bowd  at  eacn  i 
guest's  place,  put  on  glass  pitchers  i 
of  milk,  and  then  put  the  pudding  ) 
into  a  punch  bowl  and  set  it  in  the  j 
center  of  the  table,  and  they  dished 
it  out  with  a  big  wooden  spoon.  It 
took  jolly  well  and  guests  actually 
came  up  from  New  fork  for  over 
Sunday  to  get  pudding  and  milk. 

Another  fellow  kept  an  old  reliable 
horse  and  a  two-seater  which  he  iet 
the  boarders  have  without  charge. 
The  women  could  drive  and  took 
turns  with  the  ribbons.  Occasion¬ 
ally  some  woman  got  so  enthusiastic  [ 
that  she  drove  the  horse  almost  to 
death,  but  the  four  were  away  from 
meals  often  enough  to  pay  for  the 
horse. 

In  the  main  the  summer  boarder  Is 
a  very  reasonable  person,  at  least  one  • 
of  our  farmer  friends  says  so,  and  he 
proves  it  by  saying  that  one  of  his 
boarders  worked  with  him  in  the  field 
through  haying  and  wouldn't  take  a 
cent,  and  that  his  wife  helped  in  the 
house;  said  they  did  it  for  the  fun 
of  it,  and  insisted  on  paying  in  fud. 
At  another  place  an  auto  load  of 
boarders  went  and  picked  a  bushel  of 


huckleberries' and  insisted  that  they 
wanted  “to  eat  them  all." 

“Don’t  keep  chasing  the  boarder?,' 
an  old  hotel  man  says;  “provide  com¬ 
fort  and  eats  and  let  them  do  the  [ 
rest.  It  keeps  them  out  of  mischief, 
and  if  you  once  start  taking  the  lead  i 
in  entertainments  they  expect  you  to 
be  a  regular  Chautauqua,  and  when 
they  get  the  rounds  they  will  go 
somewhere  else  to  see  what  the  other 
fellow’s  show  may  be.” 


What  bothers  some  of  the  boarding  j 


house  keepers  is  that  the  new  board¬ 
ers  want  “just  plain  country  food,” 
and  before  the  landlord  gets  througn 
with  them  he  finds  that  a  Waldorf- 
Astoria  menu  would  not  satisfy  them, 
and  the  other  boarder  who  wants 
good  up-to-date  food,  turns  out  to  be 
the  fellow  that  drinks  the  milk  and 
wants  pork  and  baked  potatoes.  Then 
there’s  the  yqung  lady  that  insists  on 
being  allowed  to  pick  potato  bugs,  or 
weeding  the  garden,  or  picking  but¬ 
tercup  bouquets  for  the  dining  room 
tables,  or  appropriating  the  family 
dog  and  making-  a  fool  of  him,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  it’s  the  hired  man  that  she 
makes  a  fool  of.  One  never  gets  along 
well  until  he  realizes  that  the  sum¬ 
mer  boarders  are  jfyst  people. 


The  Fox,  the  Chip  and  the 
Fleas 


A  Lee  ma,n  who  was  camping  on 
the  shores  of  one  of  the  Berkshire 
lakes  for  some  weeks,  in  August,  with 
a  fine  glass  watched  the  hills  and 
shore  in  his  leisure  moments.  One 
morning  he  spotted  an  old  fox  play¬ 
ing  with  her  young  and  day  after  day 
he  watched  them  at  their  frolic. 
Finally  it  became  evident  that  the  old 
fox  was  in  some  sort  of  trouble. 
But  the  little  foxes  grew  rapidly  and 
the  camper  began  to  wonder  when 
they  would  be  weaned. 

One  morning  after  a  long  play  the 
old  fox  hunted  around  and  found  a 
large  chip  which  had  been  left  by 
woodehoppers.  Taking  this  in  her 
mouth  she  backed  very  slowly  into  the 
pond.  The  spectator  thought  she  was 
tempting  the  three  little  ones  to  wade 
in  and  swin  ,  but  she  moved  very 
slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  yet  the 
distance  between  her  and  shore  w-as 
evidently  growing  wider.  The  chip 
was  held- high,  and  she  backed  deeper 
and  deeper  until  only  her  nose  was 
visible.  ... _ 

Suddenly  the  watcher  became  aware 
that  'only  the  chip  remained  sailing 
on  the  water;  the  old  fox  had  disap¬ 
peared.  From  little  ripples  in  the 
surface  of  the  pond,  it  was  evident 
she  was  crossing  the  lake  and  would 
land  just  around  the  point  from  where 
the  “naturalist”  stood.  He  pocketed 
his  glass,  and  hurried  to  his  boat. 
Rowing  around  the  point,  he  found 
the  place  where  the  old  fox  had  landed 
and  left  a  streak  of  water  on  the 
stones.  He  then  rowed  over  to  where 
the  little  foxes  were  running  along  the 
shore  and  they  scampered  off  into  the 
woods. 

It  was  a  good  story  and  he  con¬ 
cluded  to  get  the  chip, that  was  sailing 
as  pYoof  of  his  experience  and  a  mem¬ 
ory  button  of  the  incident.  He  ap¬ 
proached  it,  thinking  of  how  the  old 
fox  had  deserted  her  litter  at  wean¬ 
ing  time,  and  then  he  noticed  that  the 
top  of  the  chip  was  completely  cov¬ 
ered  with  fleas. 


WOULD  OMIT  COURT 

ITEMS  FROM  PAPERS 


F.  J.  Tyer  Says  “Parading  Faults  ami 


Failings  of  Our.  Brother  or 


Neighbor  Is  Not  News’ 


To  the  Editor  of  The.  Eagle: 

It  is  generously  admitted  that  the 
secret  or  science  of  running  a  news¬ 
paper  is  best  understood  by  news¬ 
paper  men,  but  nevertheless;  the  peo- 
pie  whom  they  serve  are  the  just 
critics  and  a  gee  or  haw  from  this 
source  should  at  least  be  considered. 

Local  court  news,  although  a  space 
filler,  should  be  purged  out  of  every 
newspaper  and  spurned  by  every 
newspaper  man  that  knows  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  news. 

Parading  the  faults  and  failings  of 
our  brother  or  our  xteighbor  is  not 
news.  If  it  is  the  case  of  the  drunk¬ 
ard  hauled  into  court  the  proceedings 
as  reported  by  the  press  isn’t  news-. 
But  it’s  that  item  small  as  it  may  seen* 
and  carelesly  jotted  down  by  the  re¬ 
porter  and  sent  broadcast  through  the 
community  that  is  the  "heel  that 
drives  deeper  into  the  mire  of  his 
weakness  many  an  otherwise  loving 
father,  husband  or  brother. 

If  it’s  his  first  or  only  occasional 
offense,  reporting  the  case  deadens 
his  self  respect  and  the  cure  that  is 
sought  fails,  and  perhaps  just  at  the 
turning  point  of  this  man’s  life  we 
thoughtlessly  thrust  aside  the  out¬ 
stretched  hand  that  at  that  moment 
needs  the  clasp  of  sympathy  and  en¬ 
couragement. 

If  the  prisoner  happens  to  be  an  old 
offender,  or  as  the  papers  say  has  a 
court  record,  the  reporting  of  that 
particular  spree  is  not  news,  it  neither 
helps  nor  hurts  this  victim  who  has 
gone  below  the  reach  of  censure.  But 
the  ones  to  suffer  from  exploiting  the 
case  are  the  innocent  and  grieving 
members  of  his  family  who  can  see, 
through  and  beyond  this  degradation, 
only  an  affectionate  son  or  a  loving 
brother.  .  ' . . 

Let  us  hope  our  befogged  method  of 
dealing  with  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  drink  will  soon  change,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  being  paraded  from  a  felon’s 
cell  to  the  prisoner’s  dock,  he  will 
occupy  a  hospital  ward  so  that  our 
descendants  a  generation  hence  will 
not  laugh  at  the  folly  of  our  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  drunk,  as  we  now  look 
upon  the  witchcraft  of  a  century  ago. 

And,  hereafter,  when  you  send  your 
reporters  out  to  scan  the  highways 
and  byways  for  news,  tell  them  to 
keep  on  the  sunny  side  and  away  from 
the  sore  spots  of  judicial  life;  tell  them 
the  people  have  no  use  for  the  car- 
ron  that  they  harrow  from  the  police 
court  dump. 

And  let  us  hope  that  the  space  that 
now  contains  police  court  doings 
where  the  pleadings  of  the  misguided 
[in  many  instances  their  last  effort 
to  reform]  is  spread  before  a  thought¬ 
less  and  uncharitable  people,  will  be 
used  to  remind  us  of  the  sublimity  and 
compassion  of  Him  who  stooped  to  lift 
the  fallen  Magdalen,  and  who  prom¬ 
ised  the  glories  of  paradise  to  the 
penitent  thief  by  His  side  on  Cab 
vary.  P.  J.  Tyer. 

Frog’s  Landing,  Aug.  9 , .  I  y 2 G . 
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BYGONE  THANKSGIVING 

ED  AT  LEE 


Days  of  Preparation  Preced¬ 
ed  Sumptuous  Dinner  ot  60 
Years  Ago 

From  Our  Social  Correspondent 

Lee,  Nov.  29  —  Sixty  years  ago. 
Thanksgiving  really  began  with  the 
boy  on  the  Monday  night  before  the 
holiday  for  it  was  the»v  after  sup¬ 
per,  that  he  went  with  his  father  to 
select  the  roosters,  big  fat  ones  with 
yellow  legs,  that  were  to  be  sacrificed 
as  a  part  of  the  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
The  boy  had  fed  them  and  watched 
them  grow  and  admired  their  long, 
glossy  tail  feathers,  and  he  did  not 
want  to  see  them  killed,  but  that  did 
not  have  to  be  done  until  morning. 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  were  to  the 
boy  a  part  of  Thanksgiving,  too,  for 
there  was  much  to  be  done,  and  his 
eyes  were  busy  though  his  hands  were 
too  small  to  be  of  use-.  Tuesday  the 
chickens  were  made  ready,  the  biggest 
and  best  of  Hubbard  squashes  and  the 
yellowest  of  pumpkins  were  selected 
and  boiled  for  the  pies  which  were  to 
be  made  later,  and  much  besides,  the 
relation  of  which  to  Thanksgiving  the 
boy  did  not  understand. 

Wednesday  was  pie  day.  Oh!  the 
glory  of  it,  rows  of  pies  on  the  pantry 
shelf  growing  longer  and  longer  until 
the  shelf  below  had  to  be  used,  and 
then  the  boy  could  really  look  upon 

them,  though  he  must  not  touch  them 
There  were  apple  pies,^  mince  pies, 
with  their  double  ,allowa'pce  of  plump 
raisins,  squash  and  pumpkin  pies,  and 
last,  an  apple  pudding.  If  anyone  reads 
these  lines  whose  memory  goes  back 
ward  to  the  apple  pudding  pies  his 
mother  made  years  ago,  he  would  give 
almost  anything  for  a  piece  out  of  one 
of  them  this  very  minute.  There  were 
other  kinds,  of  course,  but  all  from 
the  farm,  for  the  grocery,  bakery  and 
meat  market  did  not  occupy  a  large 
place  in  the  plans  of  the  farm  home 

then.  Other  preparations  woul<r  fill 
up  the  day  and  overflow  into  the 
evening,  and  things  were  still  to  be 
done  in  the  kitchen  when  the  boy 
would  take  his  last  loo'k  as  he  said 
good  night  to  his  mother,  still  at  work. 

Thanksgiving  morning  everyone 
was  up  early,  for  there  was  much  to 
do  before  the  11  o’clock  service,  to 
which  everyone  went  except  the 
mother  or  perchance  an  older  daugh¬ 
ter.  The  boy  was  not  asked  if  he 
wanted  to  go  to  church;  he  went.  He 
does  not  remember  now  whether  there 
was  rebellion  in  his  heart  or  not;  he 
is  glad  the  decision  was  not  left  to 
him. 

'  The  dinner  hour  came  at  last, 
though  it  seemed  to  the  boy  it  never 
would.  Father  and  mother  and  chil¬ 
dren  by  themselves  needed  a  good 
sized  table,  but  almost  always  others, 
uncles  or  aunts  or  cousins,  would 
come  to  meet  together  in  the  old  home. 
Never  mind  about  the  dinner,  it  was 
just  like  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  in 
thousands  of  New  England  farm 
homes,  a  tender,  loving,  thankful  oc¬ 
casion  where  they  broke  bread  togeth 
er.  After  dinner  there  was  skating, 
coasting  or  games  for  the  young  folks 
and  a  talk  together  perhaps  of  bygone 
days,  by  the  older  folks,  and  of  the 
dark  cloud  which  could  already  be 
seen  gathering  in  the  South,  whose 
portent  and  tragedy  no  one  knew. 

The  chores  always  with  us  and  in 
which  the  boy  had  a  part  were  done 
early,  and  then  we  gathered  around 
the  open  fire,  and  watched  the  big, 
frafgrant  birch  or  maple  sticks^as  they 
burst  into  flame  and  burned  Into 
glowing  coals  and  faded  into  ashes. 


At  is  the  tables  were  set  again,  not 
wi±h  roasts  and  vegetables  which  no 
one  wanted,  but  thin  pieces  of  but¬ 
tered  bread,  dishes  of  butternuts,  wal¬ 
nuts  and  chestnuts,  the  reddest  of  ap 
pies,  different  kinds  of  cake  of  which 
the  boy  did  not  know  the  names,  and 
the  wondrous  pies  for  which  no  one 
had  much  use  at  dinner,  and  mixed 
with  all  was  lots  of  fun  and,  the  boy 
supposes,  some  wisdom.  Then  there* 
was  always  singing.  We  must  need 
confess  not  the  opera,  but  some  of 
the  hymns,  the  gift  of  the  ages  to  us. 
A  few  words  of  loving,  thankful  pray¬ 
ers  by  the  grandfather  or  grandmoth¬ 
er,  or  perchance  by  someone  who  had 
dropped  in  for  an  hour,  and  almost  al 
ways  singing  together:  — 

“Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds, 

“Our  hearts  in  Christian  love.’ 

And  then  for  the  boy,  “good  night.” 
In  one  comer  of  his  heart  the  boy  long 
ago  began  the  storing  of  pleasant 
memories.  There  is  a  host  now,  but 
perhaps  none  he  loves  to  recall  as  I:t 
does  the  happy  Thanksgiving  days  >f 
boyhood. 


LEE  READS  LETTER 
l  OF  PETER  J.  TYER 

-tnp- 

Defense  of  Congregational ; 
Church  Bell  Published 
Years  After  Written 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent 
Lee,  Sept.  27 — In  a  recent  issue  ot 
the  Spring-field  Republican  there  ap¬ 
peared*  an  article  written  by  M.  L. 
Aldrich  of-  New  York  city,  which 
opened  as  follows:  “If  you  want  tdj 
do  New  England  a  great  favor  and 
make  it  far  more  popular  with  tour¬ 
ists,  start  a  crusade  against  sleep- 
murdering  town  clocks  and  other! 
noises.  When  I  lived  in  Springfield! 
years  ago  it  was  a  comparatively  quiet 
city,  but  now  it  seems  to  be  com-  j 
peting-  with  other  cities  in  being  us\ 
noisy  as  possible,  but  not  entirely  suc¬ 
cessfully.  It  is  a  ‘piker’  in  noise  as 
compared  with  other  cities.” 

This  article  brings  to  memory  a 
letter  writter  .  by  Peter  J.  Tyer  of 
this  town  some  years  ago,  which  was 
never  published,  when  guests  at  the 
Greenock  inn  demanded  that  the  clock 
in  the  belfry  of  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  church  be  stopped.  The  letter; 
reads  as  follows:  — 

"The  story  has  been  going  the 
rounds  that  some  of  our  Lee  people 
had  decided  that  our  venerable  town 
clock  be  operated  upon.  Of  course 
this  is  a  joke  for  no  one  who  has 
sense  enough  to  be  allowed  their  free¬ 
dom  would  think  of  such  a  thing. 

"This  veteran  who  has  so  faithfully 
served  us  from  our  infancy  to  our 
present  age  is  intrenched  too  firmly  in 
our  memories  to  allow  a  usurper  with 
thoughts  no  deeper  than  the  advantage 
gained  in  a  pecuniary  or  commercial 
way  to  silence  the  tone  that  has 
spaced  off  the  various  octaves  of  our 
lives. 

“With  all  due  regard  to  my  friend 
the  proprietor  and  others  interested 
in  the  Greenock  inn,  whose  guests  are 
said  to  be  disturbed,  I  would  say,  if 
they  had  a  sanitarium  in  mind  when 
they  located  on  the  present  site,  they 
made  a  mistake. 

“While  I  have  sympathy  in  large 
quantity  for  the  afflicted,  I  would  re¬ 
mind  those  nervous  wrecks  that  ,f. 

|  they  had  done  mpre  sleeping  in  times 
j  now  passed,  they  would  now  enjoy 
their  peaceful  rest,  regardless  of  ail 
the  clocks  in  the  county. 

"I  would  be  very  interesting  to  many 
to  know  the  former  address  of  those 
people;  it  would  be  also  interesting 


to  some  to  know  if  such  people  are 
a  benefit  to  a  community. 

“Is  it  not  almost  a  certa'inty  that 
this  fault  finding  and  consequent  agi¬ 
tation  will  react  against  us  as  a  town, 
and  the  popularity  of  this  hotel? 

“People  are  not  apt  to  want  to  spend 
their  summer  vacation  among  people, 
whom  the  papers  report  as  being  moss’ 
backed  and  peevish.  They  figure  out, 
and  quite  reasonably,  that  if  the  strik¬ 
ing  of  a  clock  disturbs  those  people 
it’s  no  place  for  them  to  take  their 
folks  unless  they  are  in  half  mourn¬ 
ing  or  suffering  from  extreme  melan¬ 
cholia.  Of  course  we  are  delighted  to 
have  those  people  partake  of 'the  h  «s- 
pitality  of  our  town  and  we  endeavor  ■ 
to  surprise  their  anatomy  with  plenty 
to  eat  of  wholesome  food  and  purest 
of  drink.  But  while  we  put  forth  the 
glad  hand  of  welcome,  we  draw  the 
line  with  a  most  decided  stroke  against 
our  guests  dictating  in  matters  per-  i 
taining  to  our  housekeeping. 

“But,  hope  to  die!  I’ve  been  past 
this  same  hotel  some  nights  at  an 
hour  when  I  should  have  been  in  bed. 
and  speaking  of  noise,  why  the  toll¬ 
ing  of  a  bell  was  like  a  whisper  in 
comparison.  If  I  was  a  nervous  guest 
that  wanted  to  sleep  I  would  be  more 
fortunate  on  the  outside  looking  in, 
than  on  the  inside  looking  out. 

“If  the  neighbors  were  disturbed, 
they  made  no  complaint,  and  now  to 
be  told  by  those  people  that  if  we 
expect  them  to  stay  we  must  move ! 
about  with  the  silence  of  the  zephyr** 
shod  with  O’Sunivan  rubber  heels! 

“But,  you  dear  old  clock!  go  on, 
and  fulfill  the  mission  for  which  you 
were  installed  by  men  whose  public 
spirit  reached  above  and  beyond  that 
which  could  be  grasped  by  a  selfish 
hand.  Persevere  in  your  course  that, 
has  inspired  confidence  and  proclaimed 
fidelity  to  all  within  range  of  your 
tone.  Go  on  in  your  mission  of  hope 
and  comfort  to  the  afflicted  as  they 
turn  on  their  bed  and  long  for  the 
morn  as  they  count  each  stroke. 

“Ring  out!  and  by  your  tone  bear 
to  us  that  feeling  of  gratitude  with 
which  you  inspired  our  sainted  mother 
as  she  watched  over  our  infancy  dur¬ 
ing  months  of  uncertainty,  when  we 
were  undecided  whether  we’d  take 
permanent  lodgings  or  not. 

“Carry  by  your  measured  stroke  a 
message  of  fortitude  and  sympathy  to 
the  sorrowing  friends  in  the  chamber 
of  death,  as  they  grieve  for  some 
loved  one  to  whom  your  peal  is 
silenced. 

“With  your  measured  stroke  that 
commands  aspect,  remind  the  toiler 
of  the  fields,  the  merchant,  the  me¬ 
chanic,  the  clerk  and  the  student  that 
punctuality  is  the  inspiration  to  suc¬ 
cess. 

“And,  dear  old  friend,  have  no  fear 
that  we  stand  idly  by  but  will  brand 
as  an  ingrate  the  one  that  would  de¬ 
tract  from  your  dignity  and  honor. 

“P.  J.  TYER.” 
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PRETTY,  BUT  NOT  WORTH  A  DIME 


Bcrkshue  banks  were  among  the  first  to  prepare  for  a  shortage  of  real  money  last  March.  Eight  mil¬ 
lions  m  scrip  was  printed,  but  never  circulated.  The  pile  of  make-believe  currency  now  lies  in  New  York  a  re. 
minder  of  the  most  exciting  time  in  local  banking  history.  ’  a  re 


At  10  A.  M.  on  Saturday,  March  4,  just  as  President¬ 
elect  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  about  to  mount  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington  to  deliver  his  inaugural 
address,  a  small  notice  was  posted  on  the  doors  of  Pittsfield 
banks.  It  read:  “This  institution  will  be  closed  until  Tues¬ 
day  by  order  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Gaspar  G.  Bacon.” 

With  this  brief  but  monumental  announcement,  began 
the  bank  holiday  and  the  most  eventful  year  in  American 
history  for  banks  throughout  the  country.  In  Pittsfield  the 
situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  mysterious  disap¬ 
pearance  of  William  L.  Adam,  president  of  the  Berkshire 
County  Savings  Bank,  the  death  of  Fred  T.  Francis,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  same  institution,  and  the  selection  of  new  officers 
headed  by  Cummings  C.  Chesney  at  the  Berkshire  Trust 
Company.  ♦ - 


House  Away  FYom  the  Road 


Long  Path  Traveled 

From  the  early  days  of  1933, 
when  hoarding  in  various  parts  of 
,the  country  started  the  bank  runs 
which  eventually  led  to  the  nation- 
,  al  holiday,  to  the  early  days  of 
1934,  when  many  banks  will  offer 
deposit  insurance  and  their  invest¬ 
ments  and  internal  affairs  will  b3 
strictly  regulated — the  banks  have 
traveled  a  long,  arduous  path. 

The  Bank  Act  of  1933 — the  Glass- 
Steagall  bill  passed  by  Congress  in 
1  the  spring — and  the  Securities  Act 
have  much  altered  the  banking 
structure.  Further  reforms  are  an¬ 
ticipated  when  Congress  assembles 
on  January  3.  The.  last  word  in 
innovations,  bankers  agree  has  yet 
to  be  said. 

During  the  first  week-end  of  the 
bank  holiday,  local  bankers  got 
busy  and  formed  the  Berkshire 
County  Clearing  House  Association, 
which  had  long  been  projected  but 
i  never  actually  realized.  Laurence 
R.  Connor,  president  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  National  Bank,  and  Clif¬ 
ford  F.  Martin,  treasurer  of  the 
City  Savings  Bank,  were  chosen 
chairman  and  treasurer  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  first  act  of  the  association 
was  the  preparation  of  $8,000,000, 
|  in  scrip  to  care  for  the  daily  busi- 
!  ness  needs  of  the  county.  Project¬ 
ed  in  denominations  of  $1,  $5,  $10. 
and  $20,  the  issue  was  to  bear  the 
signatures  of  Mr.  Connor  and  Mr. 
Martin.  Merchants  agreed  to  ac¬ 
cept  scrip  for  100  per  cent  face 
.  face  value,  and  the  issue  was  act¬ 


ually  printed  by  the  American 
Bank  Note  Company.  It  would 
have  been  backed  by  the  entire 
cash  and  government  bond  reserves 
of  the  county  institutions. 

On  Thursday,  March  9,  President 
Roosevelt  delivered  his  message  to 
Congress,  urging  the  immediate 
opening  of  sound  banks.  Stores 
were  accepting  small  denomination 
checks,  and  one  company — The 
Eagle — even  issued  private  scrip  to 
its  employees.  On  Friday,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  completed  whereby 
emergency  payroll  allowances  were 
made  to  individual  employees  on 
the  average  of  about  $10  apiece. 
The  scrip  plan  was  forgotten  with 
the  general  loosening  of  restric¬ 
tions. 

Banks  Reopen 

On  the  following  Wednesday, 
March  15,  nearly  two  weeks  after 
the  holiday  started,  all  commercial 
banks  of  the  city  except  the  Berk- 
sire  Trust  Company  were  reopened 
for  all  legitimate  functions,  and 
savings  banks  were  reopened  with 
a  $100  limitation  placed  on  with¬ 
drawals  by  Commissioner  Arthur 
Guy.  Forbidden,  however,  then  and 
now,  by  Presidential  proclamation, 
are  withdrawals  of  gold  in  coin, 
certificate  or  bullion,  foreign  ex¬ 
change  and  for  hoarding  purposes. 
Normal  banking  was  soon  apparent; 
in  fact,  on  the  first  day  after  the 
holiday,  deposits  far  exceeded 
withdrawals. 


(Letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun.) 

Let  me  live  in  a  house  away  from 
the  road 

Where  the  cars  and  the  trucks  go 
by; 

Where  the  noise  and  the  din  and  the 
rattle  of  tin 

Ring  loud  through  a.  midnight  sky. 

Where  the  sirens  shriek  like  a  fire 
alarm 

And  back-fires  like  cannons  roar, 

I’ve  sold  that  shack,  and  I’m  not  go¬ 
ing  back 

To  live  there  any  more. 

The  maple  that  stood  where  it  looked 
so  good 

With  seats  beneath  its  shade, 

Was  hit  by  a  truck — it  was  my  hard 
luck — 

When  the  brakes  failed  down  the 
grade. 

The  sparkling  spring  with  its  bab¬ 
bling  brook 

That  flowed  through  the  meadow 
green, 

Along  its  brink  looks  a  bit  like  ink,  , 

And  it  smells  of  gasoline. 

I'd  like  to  live  by  the  side  of  the  road 

And  be  a  fi*iend  to  man; 

And  freely  give  of  the  life  I  live, 

But  I  don’t  believe  I  can. 

I’ve  lost  my  nerve  watching  “Dead 
Man’s  Curve," 

Where  the  maimed  and  the  dying 
call ; 

Where  through  the  night  from  a 
glaring  light 

Strange  ghosts  dance  on  my  wall. 

I’m  moving  back  from  the  old  race¬ 
track, 

From  the  din  and  the  traffic’s  roar, 

To  a  little  home  where  the  roses 
bloom 

And  the  birds  sing  ’round  my  door; 

Where  the  trees  in  bloom  give  a 
sweet  perfume — • 

A  part  of  an  infinite  plan; 

Where  the  sun  shines  bright  and  I 
sleep  all  night 

And  feel  like  a  friend  to  man. 


— W.  W.  Fahrney,  Timberville,  Va. 


1938. 
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JAMES  J.  NORTON, 
WESTFIELD  DOCTOR, 
DEAD  AT  HARTFORD 


-  1935 


Native  of  Lee  Was  on  Staff 
of  Noble  Hospital  for  Many 
Years — Considered  ‘Mar¬ 


tyr’  to  Profession 

Westfield,  Jan.  19— Dr  Janies  J.  Nor¬ 


ton,  50,  for  26  years  a  practicing  phy¬ 
sician  and  surgeon  in  this  city  and  one 
of  its  leading  citizens,  died  at  8  tonight 
at  St  Francis’s  hospital,  Hartford^  Ct., 
following  a  long  period  of  ill  health 
that  has  extended  from  July,  1931.  He 
was  forced  to  give  up  his  practice  last 
August.  He  was  ill  for  about  a  year 
and  four  months  in  1931  and  was  con¬ 


fined  at  a  hospital  at  Boston  and  at 
his  home  in  Lee.  He  returned  to  his 
practice  and  was  active  for  about  two 
years  when  he  was  forced  to  seek 
treatment  at  St  Francis’s  hospital. 
Characterized  as  deeply  religious  and 
yet  a  profound  student  of  the  sciences, 
Dr  Norton  combined  those  qualities  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  him  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  successful  phy¬ 
sicians  to  ever  practice  in  the  city.  In 
fact  he  was  termed  a  “martyr  to  the 
medical  cause”  as  he  never  spared 
himself  physically  in  aiding  others. 

Dr  Norton,'  despite  his  great  prac¬ 
tice,  was  a  profound  student  and  a 
prolific  reader  and  he  did'  not  confine 
his  reading  to  professional  subjects. 
Becoming  noted  in  the  profession  for 
his  sound  judgment  and  ability  he 
was  eagerly  sought  as  a  consultant  in 
medical  and  surgical  cases.  He  com¬ 
bined  his  professional  activities  with 
his  deep  moral  and  religious  convic¬ 
tions. 


Native  of  Lee 


While  active  in  the  civic  affairs  of 
this  city.  Dr  Norton  never  was  active 
in  politics.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
commission  that  selected  the  site  for 
the  new  high  school.  He  ran  for  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  board  of  health,  but  was 
not  successful.  Dr  Norton  was  born 
at  Lee,  the  son  of  James  and  Julia 
(Barrett)  Norton,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Lee  high  school  in  1900.  He 
entered  Holy  Cross  college  and  was 
graduated  in  1904.  He  then  entered 
New  York  university  and  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  medical  school  and 
Bellevue  hospital  in  1908.  In  1909  he 
completed  an  interneship  at  Mercy  j 
hospital,  Springfield. 

Immediately  upon  completing  hisi 
service  at  Mercy  hospital  he  came  to 
this  city,  beginning  his  practice  in  the 
office  that  he  occupied  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  This  office  is  filled  with, 
the  memories  of  the  dental  and  medi¬ 
cal  profession.  It  is  located  in  the 
®yle-Loomis  block  on  Elm  street  and 
for  several  generations  well  known 
dentists  and  doctors  had  occupied  the 
place  Tip  to  the  time  that  Dr  Norton 


took  it  over. 


In  1912  Dr  Norton  was  appointed  to 
the  medical  staff  of  Noble  hospital  and 
in  1921  he  was  transferred  from  the 
medical  side  to  the  surgical  side  on 
the  hospital  staff.  His  medical  success 
was  instantaneous.  He  never  spared 
himself  and  he  adhered  to  the  old- 
time  traditions  of  the  profession  that 
a  doctor  was  not  to  look  upon  the  ma¬ 
terial  side  of  his  practice,  but  rather 
upon  the  moral  and  professional.  It 
was  because  of  this  attitude  that  he 
succumbed  at  a  ^comparatively  early 


age  and  at  the  hight  of  his  profession. 
The  beginning  of  his  breakdown  has 
been  attributed  to  the  untiring  study 
which  he  gave  to  the  subject  of  X-ray. 

In  1914  Dr  Norton  was  married  at 
Hartford,  Ct.,  to  Miss  Ann  M.  Sceery 
of  that  city.  His  residence  was  tak¬ 
en  up  here  and  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  erect  a  modern  home  on  Mill  street, 
which  started  the  new  development  in 
that  section  of  the  city.  This  resi¬ 
dence  he  has  retained. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Hampden 
County  Medical  society,  the  Westfield 
Medical  society,  Westfield  lodge  of 
Elks,  Division  #3,  Order  of  Hibernians, 
Whip  City  council,  Knights  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Archbishop  Williams  assembly, 
Fourth  degree,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
the  Holy  Name  society  and  St  Mary’s 
church. 


Held  Many  Offices 

He  was  the  examining  physician  for 
the  New  Haven  railroad  and  the 
United  States  compensation  commis¬ 
sion.  In  1918  he  served  in  the  United 
States  volunteer  medical  service,  but 
t  did  not  go  into  the  army.  He  was  the 
examining  physician  for  St  Mary’s 
parochial  school  and  the  home  of  the 
'  Holy  Child  guild  on  Mill  street, 
i  During  his  service  on  committees, 
commissions  and  other  bodies  Dr  Nor¬ 
ton  performed  a  vast  amount  of  pro¬ 
fessional  charity  work.  What  he  did 
along  this  line  will  never  be  known, 
but  hundreds  in  the  city  can  attest  to 
his  untiring  efforts.  This  is  the  ac¬ 
tivity  that  gave  Dr  Norton  the  air  of 
the  “old-time  country  doctor,”  and  his 
ability  to  make  use  of  leisure  time  for 
reading  served  to  keep  him  an  up-to- 
-  date  scientific  physician  and  surgeon 
of  the  new  school  of  medicine. 

Dr  Norton  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Mrs  Ann  (Sceery)  Norton  and  a 
•  daughter,  Rita,  of  this  city;  three  sis¬ 
ters,  Mrs  Nellie  Moran  and  Mrs  John 
Bush,  both  of  Lee,  and  a  sister  who 
belongs  to  the  St  Joseph’s  order  of 
nuns  at  Hartford,  Ct. ;  his  father, 
James  Norton  of  Lee,  and  a  brother, 
Dennis  Norton  of  Lee.  Dr  Arthur 
Schoonmaker,  who  has  had  an  office 
adjacent  to  that  of  Dr  Norton  for  the 
entire  time  of  his  practice,  stated  that 
r  !  the  “loss  to  the  city  is  irreparable.  Dr 
j  Norton  can  best  be  characterized  for 
!  his  honesty,  his  high  sense  of  the 
,  moral  and  his  good  judgment.” 

Praised  by  Colleagues 

Dr  Edward  S.  Smith,  chief  of  staff 
at  Noble  hospital,  authorized  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  following  statement 
after  he  had  been  appraised  of  the 
dtath  of  a. fellow  staff  member  with 
whom  he  had  practiced  for  many 
years:  “The  death  of  Dr  James  j. 
Norton,  fellow  physician  and  surgeon, 
removes  from  the  staff  of  Noble  hos¬ 
pital  a  member  greatly  respected  and 
admired.  On  the  staff  for  over  25 
years,  he  has  given  untiringly  of  him¬ 
self,  both  on  the  medical  and  surgical 
services.  His  skill  in  both  of  these 
departments  is  a  matter  of  record.  Dr 
Norton,  whose  health  has  not  been  of 
the  best  the  past  few  years  always 
has  been  self-forgetful  and  he  has 
attended  those  who  needed  him  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  own  condition.  As  a 
.  member  of  the  executive  committee 
his  unfailing  fair  judgment  will  be 
greatly  missed  as  will  his  dependabil¬ 
ity  and  loyalty.” 

President  P.  N.  Hall  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  hospital,  gave  out 
the  following  statement  tonight:  “Dr 
Norton  was  known  as  one  of  the  best 
practicioners  at  Noble  hospital.  He 
was  a  continuous  student  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  stood  very  high  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  his  brother  practicioners,  the 
hospital  and  staff  and  trustees  of 
Noble  hospital.  They  all  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  a  very  useful  life  in  his  busy 
practice.  Had  his  health  warranted 
it,  he  would  have  received  higher 
honors  at  the  hospital  and  at  the 
hands  of  his  fellow  practicioners.” 

The  body  will  be  brought  to  this 
city  in  care  of  Philip  O'Meara  &  Sons, 
undertakers.  The  funeral  will  be  held 
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at  the  home,  26  Mill  street,  Tuesday 
morning,  at  8.15,  followed  by  a  solemn 
requiem  high  mass  at  St  Mary’s: 
church  at  9.  Burial  will  be  in  St i 
Mary’s  cemetery,  Lee. 


I. 


RETIRED  PHYSICIAN 


WILL  LIVE  IN  LEE 


Dr  Howard  S.  Forman  of 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Comes 
to  Summer  Home 


From  Our  Special  Correspondent 

Lee,  May  29  —  Dr  Howard  S.  For¬ 
man  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  this 
town  retired  from  active  practice  last 
week  and  came  here  to  his  summer 
home  on  Devon  road  where  he  and 
Mrs  Forman  plan  to  make  their  i 
permanent  home.  A  native  of  Jersey 
City,  he  was  a  practicing  physician 
there  for  38  years.  Before  leaving  the 
doctor  was  feted  by  his  multitude  of 
friends  of  fraternal  and  civic  or¬ 
ganizations. 

He  was  born  in  the  family  home¬ 
stead  corner  of  Belmont  avenue  and 
Bergen  in  Jersey  City  in  1872.  In 
1888  he  moved  with  the  family  when  i 
his  father,  Dr  Samuel  Forman,  built 
a  home  at  Bergen  avenue  and  Jewett 
where  he  has  lived  until  his  retire¬ 
ment.  Dr  Forman  attended  Has-  I 
brouck  institute  in  Jersey  City  and 
was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1889. 
He  went  from  Hasbrouck  institute  to 
Princeton  from  which  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  the  class  of  1893.  Dr  Forman 
received  his  medical  degree  from  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Columbia  university  in  New  York  in 
1896. 

For  two  years  he  was  an  intern- 
in  a  Brooklyn  hospital.  In  1899  he 
began  practice  in  Jersey  City.  A  year 
later  his  father  died  and  Dr  Forman 
took  over  his  father’s  practice.  He 
also  took  over  his  father’s  church 
positions  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  and  became  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  school  and  became  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  He 
was  superintendent  of  the  church 
school  for  35  years.  Dr  Forman  also 
became  affiliated  with  Christ  hospital 
where  he  was  first  an  assistant  to  the 
late  Dr  Dickinson  and  later  attend¬ 
ing  physician  for  the  hospital.  In 
1904  Dr  Forman  married  Miss  Edith 
Towar  of  Jersey  City.  The  couple 
are  the  parents  of  three  children,  a 
son,  Randolph  Forman,  who  lives  in 
Brooklyn  where  he  is  connected  with 
the  Kopper's  Coke  company,  and  two 
daughters,  Janet  and  Rosaline,  both 
of  whom  are  married  and  live  in 
Hartford,  Ct. 

Dr  Forman  said  upon  his  retire¬ 
ment  that  he  would  devote  his  time 
in  Lee  to  two  hobbies,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  model  boats  and  the  raising  of 
trees.  Speaking  of  the  latter  hobby 
he  explained  that  he  raised  the  trees 
from  seed,  transplanting  them  as  they 
reached  the  various  stages  of  growth. 
He  further  stated  that  he  and  his 
wife  expect  to  make  Lee  their 
permanent  home  but  if  the  winters 
should  grow  too  cold  they  would  go 
South  for  the  winter  months. 

For  30  years  Dr  Forman  was  a 
member  of  the  Bergen  lodge,  F.  and  j 
A.  M.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Practitioners  club  for  25  years  and  a 
member  of  the  Jersey  City  Rotary 
club  for  20  years.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  a  founder  of  the  Jersey  City 
Health  council,  a  member  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  City  Historical  society,  the  Hud¬ 
son  County  Medical  society,  the  New 
Jersey  Medical  Historical  society,  the 
advisory  board  of  Princeton  university 
and  a  charter  member  of  the  Colonial 
club  at  Princeton.  During  the  war 
he  was  a  captain  in  the  Medical  corps 
and  was  assistant  medical  director  at 
the  base  hospital  at  Camp  Upton  on 
Long  Island. 
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church  had  lost  by  removals  and  had 
then  but  93  members,  but  under  Rev. 
Mr:  Bowles’  ministry  of  four  years  it 
increased  to  130.  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Potter  was  minister  for  about  a  year, 
to  June  1863.  The  church  had  been 
,  badly  handicapped  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  by  the  debt  on  the  edifice,  which 
had  been  built  on  too  la.rge  a  scale, 
and  on  May  15,  1863,  it  was  apprais¬ 
ed  at  -p7000  and  sold  at  auction.  The 
buyer  was  S.  V.  R.  Daniels  of  Pitts¬ 
field,  who  bought  it  for  $2325.  Mr. 
Daniels  generously  allowed  the  Bap¬ 
tist  people  to  continue  to  use  the  edi¬ 
fice. 

October  4,  1863,  Rev.  Asa  Bronson 
of  Fall  River  accepted  the  pastorate. 
But  the  first  of  the  following  Novem-  | 
ber  the  church  organization  was  dis-  j 
banded,  as  the  members  had  become  j 
so  greatly  scattered  and  letters  of 
dismission  were  granted  to  all  in  ! 
good  standing.  Thirty-four  names  1 
were  .secured  of  those  wishing  to 
form  a  new  Baptist  church,  and  on 
Novembe-  22,  1863,  the  Bethel  Bap¬ 
tist  church  and  Society  of  Lee  was 
organized.  Rev.  Mr.  Bronson  was 
re-engaged  as  pastor.  J.  A.  Royce, 
editor  of  the  Gleaner,  was  clerk, 
Hosea  Codding  and  William  A.  Brown 
were  deacons.  The  following  Sep¬ 
tember  Mr.  Bronson  resigned  al¬ 
though  the  growth  had  been  encour¬ 
aging  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  H. 
A.  Morgan  of  Becket.  The  proper- 
l  ty  was  transferred  to  the  Berkshire 
Baptist  association  by  Mr.  Daniels 
in  1865  and  its  use  offered  to  the  lo¬ 
cal  body.  Repairs  were  made  and  a' 

■  carpet  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $1726 
It  was  from  this  association  that 
last  week’s  purchase  was  made. 

Mr.  Morgan  resigned  near  the  close 
of  1868  and  Rev.  Ralph  Bowles  again 
became  pastor  a  few  mofiths  later,  r 
■remaining  for  a  year,_to  March  20’  i 
187(0,  Rev,  Joseph  Seaver  of  Salem 
was  the  next  pastor,  for  one  year,  • 
then  was  followed,  by  Rev.  Stephen  i 
Pillsbury  of  Newton,  who  held  the 
pastorate  and  did  good  work  for 
three  years.  May,  1865,  Rev.  P.  A.  j 
Nordell  of  Rochester  became  pa.stor  ! 
and  remained  to  August,  1877.  Many  i 
improvements  were  made  to  the  edi¬ 
fice  during  his  incumbency,  Rev.  Mr.*! 
Nordell  frescoing  the  interior  with  ! 
his  own  hands.  We  are  indebted  to  | 
Rev.  Nordell’s  history  of  tne  ; 
church  in  the  History  of  Lee,  writ-  [ 
ten  in  1877,  for  facts  in  this  article,  i 
Rev.  Mr.  Nordell  closed  his  pastor-  i 
ate  September  1,  1877.  The  follow¬ 
ing  November  Rev.  A.  M.  Higgins  of 
East  Gloucester  becahie  pastor  at  a 
salary  of  $1000.  The  church  was 
clear  of  debt.  In  December,  1879, 
the  church  had  a  revival  under  an 
evangelist,  Mr.  Humpstone.  Rev. 
Mr.  Higgins  remained  as  pastor  un¬ 
til  April  20,  1881. 

On  October  9,.  1881,  Rev.  John  D 
Pope  of  Tully,  N.  Y.,  began  by  far 
the  longest  pastorate  in  the  history 
of  the  church,  of  no  less  than  18 
years.  He  built  the  house  now  own-  ■ 
ed  by  M.  J.  Kelly,  but  sold  it  at  once 
to  the  late  E.  S.  Hollenbeck,  and  then 
built  -the  one  later  the  home  of 
George  W.  Leach,  which  had  been  the 
home  of  his  family  much  of  their 
residence  in  Lee.  For  the  first  five 
years  of  his  ministry,  Rev.  Pope  also 
did  double  work,  having  Tyringham, 
Baptist  church.  Rev.  M.  *  Pope  re¬ 
signed  in  August,  1899.  He  made  i 
many  friends  in  town  and  it 
j  ^as  considered  a  piece  of  good  for- 

■  tune  for  the  church  that  he  had  a 


prominent  place  in  the  dedication  ex¬ 
ercises. 

Rev.  Mr.  Pope,  who  later  was  lo¬ 
cated  in  Winchester,  W.  Va.,  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Crandall  of 
Martindale  Depot,  N.  Y.,  being  in¬ 
stalled  April  1,  1900.  He  remained 
until  December  of  the  next  year.  The 
next  and  last  pastor  of  the  church 
prior  to  the  re-dedication  was  Rev. 
Miles  N.  Reed  of  Medford,  who  com¬ 
menced  his  duties  April  1,  1902,  and 
was  pastor  until  December,  1906. 
Rev.  Mr.  Reed  located  the  first  of 
November,  1907,  as  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church  in  Bowdoinham,  Me., 
after  a  period  of  ill  health.  After 
his  resignation  and  until  the  re-dedi- 
cation  in  1907,  the  church  was  with¬ 
out  a  settled  pastor  and  was  under 
the  ministerial  charge  of  Rev.  David 
M.  Luckrow  of  Melrose  Highlands, 
for  some  time  a  county  missionary 
for  Baptist  churches  in  Southern 
Berkshire.  Under  his  energentic  lead 
in  cooperation  with  ttte  officers  of  tne 
church  the  improvements  were  in¬ 
augurated  and  carried  out. 


The  Berkshires. 


Now  we  see  her  in  her  splendor, 

Like  a  bride  of  titled  worth, 
Coming  forth  in  joy  and  music, 
Chosen  spot  upon  the  earth. 

See  her  mighty  waters  whirling 
Silver  threads  beneath  the  blue. 
Mystic  land  of  ancient  legends, 
Always  old  yet  ever  new. 

Glittering  lakes  beyond  the  hilltops, 
Where  the  air  is  cool  and  clear; 
Murmuring  brooks  that  whisper  sto¬ 
ries 

In  the  youthful  lover’s  ear. 
Wonderous  land  of  transformations 
Now  as  in  the  days  of  yore; 

Crystal  waters  still  reflecting 
i  Pictures  from  the  planet’s  floor. 
/Who  can  tell  the  joys  afforded 
By  those  hills  of  just  renown, 
footprints  there  on  history’s  pages 
t  And  we  claim  them  for  our  own. 
/Shall  I  take  you  on  the  mountain 
When  the  summer  breezes  sigh, 
And  the  birds  sing  ’mid  the  blossoms 
Where  the  streamlets  ripple  by; 
When  the  berry-bush  is  swaying 
And  the  “shads”  are  all  aglow, 
There  to  sit  beneath  the  branches 
When  they  shed  their  living  snow? 
Let  me  take  you  through  the  valleys 
Where  the  meadow  grasses  wave, 
Rippling  softly  like  an  ocean 
O’er  the  Indian’s  silent  grave. 

Let  it  be  when  all  is  silent, 

When  your  eyes  can  feast  awhile, 
Where  the  hand  of  God  has  touched  it, 
There  where  “only  man  is  vile.” 
Land  of  song  and  dewey  mornings, 
Land  of  song  and  sunny  noon, 
Gentle  song  through  sinking  shadows, 
Whip-poor-will  and  silent  moon. 

— Philip  G.  Watson. 
East  Lee,  Mass,  1918. 


A  PRAYER. 

God,  give  ns  courage  for  the  fight, 

To  battle  for  the  best,  the  right 
Of  freedom,  in  a  world  of  night. 

And  help  us  in  this  hour  of  need 
To  put  aside  all  thought  of  greed, 

Lord,  heal  the  bruised  hearts  that  bleed. 

And  may  the  starry  banner  fiv 
Above  us,  ’neath  a  star-lit  s’k.v 
And  radiant  dawn,  for  aye,  for  aye! 

~  ~B.V  Gertrude  Louise  Smith  in  Boston 
Globe. 
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LEE  GRANGE  HAS 
RECORD  OF  57  YEARS 

a. 

Was  Outgrowth  of  Farm¬ 
ers’  Club — Has  Member¬ 
ship  of  300  Now 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent 

Lee.  April  9 — In  the  town  of  Lee  57 
years  ago  there  was  what  was  known 
as  the  Farmers’  club.  The  farmers 
assembled  In  the  selectmen’s  room  on 
March  11,  1875,  where  Deputy  H.  P. 
Robinson  met  them  and  Lee  Grange, 
No  88,  was  organized.  At  the  time  of 
this  meeting  there  was  two  feet  of  i 
snow  on  the  level  and  from  January 
1  to  March  11  there  had  fallen  64*^ 
inches  of  snow.  Alonzo  Bradley  was 
chosen  master  and  Judge  John  Bran- 
ning  secretary.  At  the  first  meeting, 
held  March  25,  Henry  L.  Smith  was 
chosen  overseer,  T.  D.  Thatcher,  chap¬ 
lain;  Dr  EliphaDt  Wright,  lecturer; 
Frank  K.  Hinckley,  steward:  D.  A. 
Lampheir,  assistant  steward;  Pliny  M. 

,  Shaylor,  treasurer,  and  Peter  Duffee, 

]  doorkeeper.  There  were  24  charter 
;  members  of  whom  none  are  living. 

Thirteen  years  later,  or  on  May  21, 
1888,  the  Grange  was  reorganized. 
Thirty  members  met  in  the  select-  ‘ 
men’s  room,  paid  the  initiation  fee  of 
$3  and  took  the  oath.  Frank  K. 
Hinckley  became  master;  Henry  W. 
French,  overseeer;  Charles  H.  Shay¬ 
lor,  treasurer;  E.  G.  Langdon,  secre¬ 
tary;  Alonzo  Bradley,  chaplain;  John 
Branning,  Anson  Buck  and  Frank  A. 
Palmer,  executive  committee.  Of  these 
30  charter  members  there  are  four 
living,  Charles  H.  Shaylor,  Egbert 
Merrill,  Charles  G.  Hinckley  and  Mrs 
Henry  French,  now  of  Longmeadow. 

Twenty  years  later,  or  on  May  21, 
1908,  Lee  Grange  celebrated  Its  20th 
birthday.  Charles  'A.  Shaylor,  our 
representative  in  Boston  at  the  time, 
was  district  deputy  and  presided. 
Members  from  all  neighboring 
Granges  were  present. 

On  March  5.  1925,  Lee  Grange  cele¬ 
brated  its  50th  anniversary.  High  • 
Priest  of  Demeter  Charles  M.  Gardner 
gave  the  address  of  the  evening.  Those 
on  the  reception  committee  consisted  . 
of  Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  Bradley,  Mr  I 
and  Mrs  W.  Aden  Dikeman  and  Mr 
and  Mrs  John  Kelly.  State  Master  j 
Ernest  H.  Gilbert  of  North  Easton 
was  present  and  addressed  the  gath¬ 
ering.  Dinner  was  served  and  an  or-  > 
chestra  played  during  the  evening. 
There  were  400  present. 

Lee  Grange  today  is  recognized  as 
being  one  of  the  best  of  its  size  in  the 
country.  The  Grange  holds  its  reg- 
ular  meetings  on  the  first  and  third  1 
Thursdays  of  each  month.  The  motto 
is  “In  essentials,  unity;  in  nonessen-  j 
tials,  liberty:  in  all  things,  charity.”! 
Each  year  there  is  an  average  of  30  , 
new  members  added.  The  report  for  i 
the  last  quarter  showed  that  there  | 
are  exactly  300  members  in  the  order 
at  present,  128  men  and  172  women. 

Thursday  night,  silver  certificates 
furnished  by  the  state  Grange  were 
presented  to  22  members  who  had 
been  members  of  the  order  for  25 
years  or  more.  Those  who  received 
the  certificates  were:  Mr  and  Mrs  W. 
Aden  Dikeman,  Mr  and  Mrs  Clarence 
W.  Hale,  Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  H. 
Slater,  Mr  and  Mrs  John  H.  McAllis¬ 
ter,  Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  F.  Bradley, 
Mr  and  Mrs  James  B.  Pollard,  Mr  and 
Mrs  James  S.  Clark,  Mrs  Alice  Hale, 
Mrs  Jennie  L.  Breed,  Mrs  Janet  V. 
Hodgkins,  Mrs  Catherine  Duffy, 
Charles  G.  Hinckley,  Henry  Ross, 
Stephen  V.  Halsey  and  Charles  H. 
Shaylor. 
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Sisters  Celebrate 

■ 

Golden  Jubilee 


■EL.  BBS  . . . .  . 

- ^Mother  Ida,  Sister  Teresa,  Sister 

Thomas,  Sister  Susanna,  Sister  Co- 
t  letta,  Sister  Amy,  Sister  Amedine, 
Sister  Florentine,  Sister  Louise 
■  Pauline,  Sister  Assumpta,  Sister 
Anita,  Sister  Eugenie,  'Sister  Bar¬ 


bara,  Sister  Loyola,  Sister  Sacred 
Heart,  Sister  Norbeta,  Sister  Evan- 


Order  of  St.  Joseph  Gathers  >elista-Q.  fste"  ^astica,  Sister 

^  -  Lucy,  Sister  Dorothy,  Sister  Benar- 

Here  for  Entire  Day  dine,  Sister  Catherine  Agnes,  Sister 


Amelia. 


One  of  Original  Band  of  Nuns  Who  ,  Bernard  Boland  of  Pittsfield  a 
„  .  .  _  ,  .  _  ,  .  „  former  member  of  St.  Mary  s  school, 

Founded  Order  Attends  All-Day  gave  the  main  address  at  the  even- 

Celebration  Marking  Close  of  50  ij  ing  exercises,  speaking  briefly  of  the 


Years  Since  St.  Mary’s  Parochial  :  history  of  the  establishment  of  the 


School  Was  Built. 


school  in  Lee.  Jubilee  greetings 
were  given  by  the  chorus,  followed 
by  the  presentation  of  mystical  gifts 
to  the  alumni  of  St.  Mary’s.  Those 


Mother  Josephine  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  present  Provincial  cf  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  in  at- [  taking  part  were:  Marie  Hayden, 
tendance  here  yesterday  at  the  cele-  j  Mary  Shaughnessy,  Josephine  Moon- 
bnatibn  of  the  order’s  golden  jubilee,  |  ey,  Dorothy  Burke,  Ann  Powers,  Ju- 
remained  the  sole  link  connecting  the  jl  lie  Owens,  Mary  Whalen,  Betty 
group  of  sisters  today  with  the  band  ,j  Clarke,  Mrs.  Helen  Dineen,  Maria 
of  five  nuns  who  came  here  from  J  Haggerty,  Betty  Grogan,  Mary  Bush, 
France  fifty  years  ago.  Her  pres-  |  Mary  Jane  O’Malley,  Mary  Hayes, 

!ence  was  the  highlight  of  the  cele-  j  Elizabeth  Harte,  Ann  Heaphy,  Mar- 
j  bration  which  opened  in  the  morn-  |i  garet  Powers,  Marie  Healey,  Jacque- 
;  ing  with  a  solemn  high  mass,  and  J  line  Pease,  Helen  Diamond,  Clara 
included  a  dinner  served  to  the  s  Hoxie,  -Helen  Curley,  Ursula  Cough- 
,  nuns,  a  jubilee  program  by  the  ehil-  Jilin,  Barbara  Kelly,  Ellen  Brown, 
dren  in  the  afternoon  and  a  pageant  :  Helen  Vecchia,  Gertrude  Pleu,  Sally 
at  night  at  St.  Mary’s  parish  house.  [  Tyer  and  Ann  Murray 
With  Mother  Josephine  twenty-five 
other  nuns  joined  in  the  celebration. 


n 


!  Academy  of  the  ‘Sacred  Heart  at  1 
[Stamford,  Conn. 

|  A  few  of  the  Berkshire  county  ' 
nuns  who  joined  the  order  when  it 
was  in  its  infancy  here  are  Sister 
Susiana  Coletta,  Sister  Louise  Paul¬ 
ine,  Sister  Loyola,  Sister  Assumptia 
Sister  Barbara,  Sister  Anita,  .Sister 
Eugenia,  Sister  Gertrude,  Sister 
Amy,  Sister  Mary  of  the  Assump-  1 
tion,  Sister  Thomas  and  Mother  Ce-  ' 
cilia.  St.  Mary’s  convent  was  again 
the  Mother  House  for  the  order 
while  the  selebration  was  held  here 
yesterday. 


The  Rev.  Francis  Kelly  of  Daltcn, 
a  former  pupil  and  graduate  of  St. 
Mary’s  parochial  schools,  which  was 
one  of  the  first  founded  in  the  state 
,  and  the  first  in  Berkshire  county, 
gave  the  sermon  at  the  solemn  high 
mass  of  thanksgiving  at  10  o’clock. 
A  dinner  was  served  to  the  nuns  at 
1  o’clock. 

St.  Mary’s  parish  house  was  beau- 


The  chorus  rendered:  “Almond 
Blossoms,”  “Forget-me-not,”  “Praise 
Ye  the  Lord,”  “The  Dear  Old  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills.”  Miss  Narey  was  pian¬ 
ist,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Keenan.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  entertainment  a  reception 
closed  the  celebration. 

The  general  committee  in  charge 
of  the  jubilee  observance  included: 
Miss  Katherine  Manion,  Miss  Mag¬ 
dalen  Tracy,  Miss  Ella  Casey,  Miss 
Clothilda  Hayes,  Nelly  Hayden,  Co- 


tifully  decorated  with  flowers  and  S  letta  Johnson,  Agnes  McDonough, 
holy  images  for  the  programs  held  Mrs.  George  Basinait,  who  was  in 
there.  A  jubilee  program  given  by  J  ?f  ,tha  afternoon  reception, 


the  children  at  2:30  was  largely  at¬ 
tended.  The  program  opened  with 
a  jubilee  greeting  by  the  school,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  prologue  given  by  Alice 
Hayden.  This  was  followed  by  a 
play,  ‘The  Ninth  Promise  Fulfilled,” 
in  which  the  following  took  part: 

The  Carroll  girls:  Florence,  Alice 
Hayden;  Isabelle,  Gloria  Avigo; 
Marie,  Grace  McGinty;  Kathleen, 
Eleanor  Boyne;  Harriet,  Marie  Lea¬ 
hy;  Philippa,  Vivian  Vanni.  Other 
parts  were  taken  by  Marguerite  Tris- 
i  tany  as  Mamy;  Hope  Dunn  as  Car- 
|  rie;  Helen  Giganti  as  Miss  Merrill, 

,  an  artist;  Betty  Powers  as  Helen, 
.Miss  Merrill’s  protege;  Arline  Lar¬ 
kin  as  Elvira  Holden;  Margaret 
L’Heaureux  as  Miss  Flurnoy,  and 
Margaret  Murray  as  Mrs.  Percival 
A  (Smith. 

The  Rev.  James  F.  Kirby,  pastor 
of  St.  Mary’s,  celebrated  the  solemn 
high  mass  in  the  morning.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Mullahy  was  deacon,  with 
the  Rev.  Michael  A.  Genovese,  sub¬ 
deacon.  The  Rev.  John  Casey,  S.  J., 
of  Shadowbrook  was  master  of  cere¬ 
monies.  The  subject  of  the  Rev.  Fr. 
Kelly’s  sermon  was  “The  Value  of 
Catholic  Education.” 


Mrs.  Robert  Hayden  and  Mrs.  John 
,  Deely. 

St.  Mary’s  parochial  school  was 
erected  fifty  years  ago  by  the  band 
i  of  five  nuns  through  the  generosity 
of  Miss  Jane  Sedgwick  of  Stock- 
bridge,  a  convert.  It  was  through 
Miss  Sedgwick’s  generosity  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Terrence  Smith,  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  grammar  school  was  erected  in 
1885. 

The  original  group  of  nuns,  with 
Mother  Josephine,  included  Mother 
Martha,  Sister  Mary  of  Jesus,  Sis¬ 
ter  Frances,  Sister  Honora  and  Sis¬ 
ter  Josephine  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

From  the  beginning  Catholic  edu¬ 
cation  in  Lee  has  flourished.  At 
present  there  are  five  sisters  sta¬ 
tioned  here:  Mother  Bertille,  Sister 
1  Dorothy,  Sister  Bemadine,  Sister 
Catherine  Agnes  and  Sister  Lucy, 
who  instruct  the  200  children  enroll¬ 
ed  in  the  institution. 

After  St.  Mary’s  parochial  school 
was  established  here  Mother  Mar¬ 
tha,  aided  by  the  other  four  French 
nuns,  founded  the  present  order  of 
the  Sisters  of  'St.  Joseph  and  began 


ist,  assisted  by  Mrs.  John  Keenan, 
violinist.  The  choir  rendered  Mo¬ 
zart’s  Mass,  St.  Cecilia.  Solos  were 
sung  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Blache,  Edmund 
Hayes,  James  Carty,  and  Robert 
,  Hayden,  Jr. 

The  nuns  celebrating  the  jubilee  in 


to  expand,  mostly  in  Connecticut.  At 


Miss  Elizabeth  Narey  was  organ-  a'  !  the  Mother  House  was  located 


here,  but  as  the  order  grew  it  was 
moved  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  it 
is  located  today.  From  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  sponsored  one  grammar 
school,  it  has  grown  until  today 
there  are  342  nuns,  17  grammar 
schools,  St.  Francis  hospital  in  Hart- 


Lee  were:  The  Rev.  Mother  Jo-|b^r^  an<^  Sh  Marys  hospital  in 
sephine,  Mother  Bertille,  superior  of  f  j ;  ^  atertmry ,  an  orphanage  for  boys 
local  convent,  Mother  Cecilia,  1  Beep  River, 4  Conn.,  and  the  j 
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OLD  SCHOOL  AFFAIRS 
lm  RECALLED  AT  LEE 

Hopland  School  District  in 
1791  Had  Many  Meetings 
j  About  Education 

|  From  Our  Special  Correspondent 
I  Lee,  Feb.  29 — In  the  spring;  of  1791 
{ the  people  of  the  Hopland  school  dis¬ 
trict,  a  part  of  the  recently  incorpo- 
{ rated  town  of  Lee,  met  at  a  legal 
i  meeting-  and  voted  to  raise  the  sum 
J  of  55  pounds-  “to  finish  the  school 
j  house.”  From  then  on,  the  town  rec- 
)  ords  reveal  the  story  of  the  comple- 
|  tion  of  the  school  that  runs  some- 
i  what  parallel  with  affairs  that  we 
are  facing  now  in  regard  to  the  re¬ 
cently-voted  school  addition. 

Just  as  was  done  following  our 
special  meeting,  the  Hopland  district 
inhabitants  immediately  named  a 
building  committee.  The  committee 
I  consisted  of  Archelus  Chadwick,  Da¬ 
vid  Ingersoll  and  John  Hulett.  The 
|  duties  of  this  committee,  as  set  down  ! 
i  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  were  | 
j  to  inspect  the  construction  work  as 
it  progressed.  < 

Monday  of  this  week  a  Lee  build-  ■ 
;ing  committee,  connected  •  with  the 
1 1936  addition  voted,  gathered  in  the 
j  district  courtroom  to  open  bids  which 
were  read  aloud  before  the  public 
j  congregated  there.  The  lowest  figure 
;  among  the  bids  was  the  sum  of 
j  $140,239.  In  1791  the  lowest  bidder  for 
!  the  schoolhouse  was  a  Mr  John 
I  Keep  who  bid  eight  pounds  10  shill- 
i  ings. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year  a  warrant 
was  posted  by  School  Committeemen 
I  Enoch  Garfield  and  David  Porter  and 
Joseph  Whiton,  clerk,  requiring  the 
j  inhabitants  of  the  Hopland  school  ; 

:  district  “to  Meet  at  the  red  School 
house  in  said  District  on  Monday  the 
1  seventeenth  Day  of  December  Instant 
of  5  o’clock  p.  m.”  Among  the  three 
I  articles  to  be  acted  upon  was  the  sec-  C 
ond,  “to  see  what  method  the  district  [ 

[  will  come  into  to  supply  the  school 
j  with  wood  the-.present  winter.” 

Meeting  before  Moderator  Abijah 
Merrill,  the  voters  settled  this  ques- 
|  tion  simply,  not  by  any  special  ap- 
1  propi'iation,  but  by  deciding  that  for 
“each  Scholar  who  attends  School  the 
Parent  or  Master  of  such  Scholar 
shall  provide  half  a  Cord  of  wood  Cut 
up  suitable  for  the  fire.”  It  was  also 
|  voted  "that  said  wood  shall  be  De¬ 
livered  at  the  school  house  by  the 
I  First  Day  of  Febriuary  next.”  At  this 
i  meeting,  too,  the  building  committee 
was  directed  “to  give  John  Keep  an 
order  of  one  pound  sixteen  shillings 
on  the  Treasurer  for  service  Done  in 
Completing  the  School  house.” 

By  1793  the  people  of  the  Hopland 
district  were  faced  with  another  prob¬ 
lem:  “To  Se  if  the  Destrick  will  Give 
any  Derections  To  the  Committee 
Respicting  the  Sail  of  the  publick 
I  School  land.”  At  a  meeting  on  Mon- 
|  day,  February  4.  it  was  voted  “that  the 
I  committee  be  Directed  to  give  Aaron 
;  Wormer  a  Lease  of  the  School  Lot 
ihe  has  in  his  Possession.” 

Other  than  taking  care  of  heating 
'facilities,  the  town  records  do  not  men¬ 
tion  anything  in  regard  to  how  the 
1  school  was  supported  until  1793  when 
J  the  sum  of  18  founds  was  voted  for  , 
that  purpose  at  a  legal  meeting  on  | 

''Monday,  April  15.  At  this  meeting  the 
j  voters  also  decided  to  procure  a  paid 
I  schoolmaster  to  teach  school  for  one 
'j  year. 

Samuel  Allen  holds  the  distinction 
1  of  being  the  first  teacher  mentioned 
!  in  the  Lee  town  records  as  appointed 
!by  the  school  committee.  Mr  Allen 
j  was  hired  to  teach  school  in  the  dis- 
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trief  for  the  term  of  six  months. 
Among  the  later  town  records  we  find 
an  article  in  the  warrant  “to  see 
what  the  District  will  Do  about 
boarding  the  present  Teacher.” 

Some  difficulty  over  the  school’s 
heating  system  seems  to  have  arisen 
by  1796.  Although  the  required 
amount  of  wood  furnished  by  each 
child’s  parent  was  cut  down  from 
one-half  to  one-quarter  cord  evident¬ 
ly  there  were  those  who  did  not  meet 
their  share  of  the  agreement.  The 
voters  went  to  meeting  in  1796  and 
sternly  decided  that  “all  Scholars  who 
attend  the  School  shall  be  turned  out 
provided  the  Parents  or  Masters  Do 
not  provide  Their  Quota  of  wood  By 
the  29th.  Day  of  Jany,  Current,  un¬ 
till  the  wood  is  provided.’ Enoch  Gar¬ 
field,  Capt  Starnes  and  Edmond 
Hinckkley  were  named  a  committee 
to  turn  those  scholars  out  of  school 
who  did  not  have  wood  provided  for 
them. 
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|  three  Notifications,  one  at  Winegar's  | 
Hill,  one  at  the  schoolhouse  aipd  one  j 
at  the  Grist  Mill  near  the  Forge  in 
ed.  District,  said  Notification  to  stand 
Two  Public  days.”  The  school  district  j 
included  that  part  of  the  town  of  Lee 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Great  ' 
Barrington,  and  was  located  in  the 
northeasterly  section  of  the  latter 
town.  • 


Also  in  1796  the  people  found  them¬ 
selves  faced  with  the  need  of  anoth¬ 
er  schoolhouse.  At  a  meeting  on 
March  29,  at  the  home  of  John  Cou- 
cjies,  it  was  voted”  to  Build  a  School- 
house  within  TwelVe  Rods  from 
(Bridge  Over  J.  Couches  Mill  Brook.”  It 
was  also  decided  that  the  schoolhouse 
(should  measure  26  feet  by  20.  Some 
!  discussion  arose  as  to  whether  the 
school  building  should  be  constructed 
j  of  wood  or  brick.  This  was  settled 
by  naming  Clerk  Joseph  Whiton, 
John  Couch  and  Capt  Starnes  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  ascertain  the  costs  of  the' 
building  materials  and  to  decide  which 
material  would  be  the  better.  At  the 
next  meeting  the  committee  reported 
in  favor  of  wood  and  it  was  so  voted. 
With  the  new  building  an  established 
l  fact,  from  then  on  the  warrants  in 
j  the  town  records  read  “to  Ohoose  a 
Committee  to  Take  care  of  the  School 
{ Lands  and  Employ  School  Teachers,” 

|  the  plurals  used  in  the  article  show- 
!  ing  the  gradual  expansion  in  the 
school  system. 


By  1796  themention  of  money  in  the 
j  Hopland  district’s  reports  was  made 
in  terms  of  American  rather  than 
English  currency.  Formerly,  the  town 
record  mentions  pounds  and  shillings 
but  we  find  reference  to  a  dollar  in 
the  record  of  a  meeting  held  on  May 
2,  1796.  This  money  was  voted  to 
David  Ingersoll  to  compensate  him  for 
the  dfHlar  which  he  paid  an  attorney 
for  advice  on  school  building  matters. 
How  much  legal  advice  could  you  get 
today  for  a  dollar? 


In  1798  Aaron  Wormer,  who  leased 
the  school  lot  a  few  years  previously, 
had  a  little  difficulty  paying  his  rent. 
Deciding  in  favor  of  level-headed 
economy  rather  than  sentiment,  the 
town  fathers  voted  no  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  question  put  to  them  by  Modera¬ 
tor  Levi  Nye:  “Will  the  District  Let 
Aaron  Wormer  hold  his  School  Lot 
which  is  forfeited  By  not  paying  the 
rent  in  season?” 

Our  forefathers  also  revealed  their 
strict  business  minds  and  shrewd 
thinking  for  the  welfare  of  the  “pub¬ 
lic  money”  in  the  following  article 
voted:  “that  the  Committee  use  their 
Discretion  about  boarding  the  School 
Master.  If  there  Can  be  places  found 
for  him  to  board  without  pay,  then 
Do  that  way  and  if  such  places  Can¬ 
not  be  found  where  he  will  board, 
then  hire  him  boarded  out  of  the 
Public  Money.” 

The  final  meeting  recorded  for  the 
Hopland  school  district  was  held  on 
Monday,  March  24,  1800.  Like  town 
meetings  which  have  been  held  on 
Monday,  traditionally,  since  the  town’s 
incorporation,  the  legal  meetings  of 
the  school  district  also  took  place 
usually  on  the  second  day  of  the 
week.  Specifications  for  posting  the 
I  warrant  for  the  school  district’s  meet- 
i  ings  are  contained  in  the  following 
from  the  minutes  of  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  recorded:  “Voted  that  all  future 
Meetings  be  Warned  by  setting  up 


The  topography  of  central  Berk¬ 
shire  probably  would  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  changed  had  the  proposed 
Lee  and  Hudson  and  the  Lee  and 
New  Haven  railroads  been  built,  ^.ee 
might  have  outgrown  Pittsfield.  The 
former  was  incorporated  in  1871  for 
building  a  railroad  from  Lee  to  West 
Stockbridge,  there  to  connect  with  the 
Boston  &  Albany  and  the  Berkshire 
and  Hudson.  It  was  intended  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  road  to  Westfield  and  would 
have  made  a  much  shorter  route  from 
Albany  to  Springfield  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  line  through  Pittsfield.  Lee  was 
bonded  for  $85,000  and  estimates 
showed  that  the  road  would  cost 
about  $20,000  per  mile.  The  roadbed 
was  nearly  completed,  when  the 
panic  of  1873  put  an  end  to  the  en¬ 
terprise. 

The  franchise  was  later  sold  and 
the  proceeds  partly  paid  the  debts, 
although  there  were  heavy  individual 
losses.  Among  the  backers  of  the 
rdad  were  the  late  S.  S.  Rogers  and 
Elizur  Smith  of  Lee,  George  H.  Power 
of  Hudson  and  R.  Mason  of  Lenox - 
dale.  The  Lee  and  New  Haven  road 
was  designed  to  give  a  new  south¬ 
ern  outlet,  and  also  failed,  after 
much  work  and  part  of  the  roadbed 
had  been  built.  This  would  have 
made  Sandisfield  and  Otis  thriving 
communities,  whereas  they  are  now' 
rural  hamlets.  The  former  town  is¬ 
sued  bonds  for  $40,000  at  7  per  cem 
and  the  effect  of  the  failure  of  th. 
road  upon  the  town  was  disastrous 
The.  taxes  in  the  town  became,  s 
high  that  the  value  of.  real  estal 
t-adidly  decreased  and  there  was 
sudden  depletion  of  population.  Man 
stripped  their  farms  and  either  aban 
doned  them  or  sold  them  for  whai 
ever  they  could  get.  The  town  ha 
never  recovered  from  its  loss. 
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So  intimate  wras  the  connection  > 
Berkshire  with  Hartford  at  the  tim 
of  the  Revolution  that  the  Hartful 
Courant  was  not  only  the  mediui 
through  w’hich  the  political  contest  i 
of  Pittsfield  were  carried  on,  but  als<  , 
contained  the  advertisements  of  th 
impounded  cattle  and  runaway  slaver  | 
of  that  town  and  Great  Barrington,  i ; 
Hartford  continued  to  draw  to  Itself  :> 
large  portion  of  Berkshire  trade  un 
til  the  railroads  opened  new  avenues 
in  other  directions.  After  the  es-  j 
tablishment  of  steamboats  upon  the 
Hudson,  Hartford  was  rivaled  by  the 
towns  upon  that  river  and  much 
traffic  flowed  from  sou' hern  Berk¬ 
shire  to  Kinderhook  and  Hudson. 

4,  JANUARY  17,  1937 
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— Photo  by  E.  H.  Toole 
LEE,  Jan.  27. — The  new  school 
addition  was  dedicated  last  night 
with  ceremony.  The  photo  above¬ 
shows  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Charles  A.  Miller,  Chairman 
George  S.  Gordon  of  the  School 
Board  and  Principal  Walter  A. 
Potter  of  the  High  School.  The 
lower  photo  shows  James  T.  Owens 
of  the  building  committee  accept¬ 
ing  the  keys  from  Architect  Mor¬ 
ris  Maloney. 


Ceremonies  Held  Tuesday 


JANUARY  26,  1937. 
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FOUR  PLACES  OF  BUSINESS 
DESTROYED,  SIX  FAMILIES 
ARE  HOMELESS  AFTER  BLAZE 


1930 


[Thomas  Norton,  Owner  of  Block, 
Bakery  Conducted  by  Him 
for  58  Years. 


Loses 


Fire  Departments  from  Three  Towns,  with 
22  Lines  of  Hose,  Battle 
Spectacular  Fire. 


LEE,  April  17 — Fire  that  caused  damage  estimated  at 
about  $75,000  practically  destroyed  the  well  known  Norton 
block  at  the  north  end  of  Main  street  last  night.  In  addition  to 
rendering  six  families  homeless  the  fire  burned  out  four  places 
!©f  business  including  the  Norton  bakery  which  has  been  con- 
j  ducted  by  the  owner  of  the  building,  Thomas  Norton,  the  past  i 
58  years.  The  huge  wooden  structure  formerly  a  hostelry,  the 
I  Norton  House,  proved  easy  prey  for  the  upshooting  flames  de¬ 
spite  the  excellent  work  of  the  Lee  fire  department  agumented 
by  the  companies  from  Lenox  and  Stockbridge.  While  some  in¬ 
surance  was  carried  by  those  involved  the  loss  will  be  far 
greater  than  the  coverage.  * 

Fire  Chief  Arthur  W.  Pease  of  the 


local  department  was  unable  to  state 
just  what  caused  the  fire  which  was 
discovered  at  about  9:40  by  Walter 
Shannon,  Jr.  At  that  time  what 
proved  to  be  a  stubborn  blaze  was  in 
progress  in  the  hatchway  of  the 
bakery.  The  Shannon  boy  who  lives 
in  the  block  was  on  his  way  to  the 
bake  shop  to  see  his  father.  Efforts 
of  Mr.  Shannon  and  others  to  check 
the  flames  proved  -futle.  The  fire 
spread  rapidly  and  it  was  only  the 
good  work  of  the  firemen  that  pre¬ 
vented  damage  to  nearby  houses  and 
the  adjoining  sheds  of  the  Lee  Lum¬ 
ber  company. 

Mill  Pumper  Helps 

The  fire  raged  at  his  height  nearly 
two  hours  after  it  was  discovered.  At 
jone  time  the  entire  block  including 
the  old  hotel  building  and  the  two- 
story  addition  was  a  mass  of  flames. 

,  Streams  of  water  from  22  lines  of 
hose  were  played  on  the  burning 
structure.  The  pumpers  of  the  three 
fire  companies  were  at  work  and  in 
Addition  the  water  pump  of  the  Eagle 
tnill  of  the  Smith  Paper  company 
was  mustered  into  service  with  good 
results.  . 

The  Occupants 

In  addition  to  the  Norton  bakery 
three  other  business  establishments 
were  located  within  the  confines  of 
the  building.  James  E.  Harte,  son-in- 
law  of  Mr.  Norton  conducted  a  meat 
market  just  west  of  the  bakery.  There 
was  also  a  barber  shop  owned  by 
Louis  Cuillio  and  a  shoe  maker’s 
shop  conducted  by  Angelo  Pezzatina. ! 

The  equipment  investment  in  the  j 
Norton  bakery  probably  exceeded 
$15,000  while  the  Harte  market  was 


equipped  at  an  expenditure  of  $10,000 
A  complete  automatic  cooling  system 
was  installed  in  the  market  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  apartments  of  the  modernized 
hotel  building  and  over  the  stores 
were  occupied  by  several  families: 
Mrs.  Mary  Symington  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Miss  Minnie  Symington;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Crerar  and  family;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Bartlett;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  'Walter  Gibbs  and  family,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Shannon  and  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  T.  Norton  Harte.  Mr*  Gibbs, 
,Mr.  Shannon  and  T.  Norton  Harte 
I  are  employed  at  the  Norton  ,  bakery. 


Married  Less  Than  Year,  Lose  All 

All  of  the  furniture  in  these  apart- 
■ments  was  destroyed.  The  wearirig 
apparel  was  likewise  a  total  loss.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harte  have  been  married 
less  than  a  year  and  their  complete 
furnishings  for  a  five  room  apart¬ 
ment  burned.  Many  of  the  pieces 
were  wedding  gifts. 

Before  the  flames  had  spent  their 
vigorthe  occupants  of  the  building, 
the  business  people  and  the  other 
[tenants  reecived  -offers  of  assistance 
Prominent  men  offered  aid. 

Meat  Market  to  Nolan  Block 

Accepting  the  offer  of  a  store  in 
!  the  Nolan  block  owned  by  James 
j  Nolan  of  Lenox,  Mr.  Harte  will  trans¬ 
fer  the  activities  of  his  meat  market 
to  that  building  as  soon  as  possible. 
His  order  and  delivery  business  will 
be  carried- on  as  usual. 

In  the  case  of  the  bake  shop  more 
time  is  •  required  to  start  functioning 
again.  As  yet  Mr.  Norton  has  made 
no  announcement  regarding  his  plans. 
Although  82  year's  of  age  Mr.-~r 
!  ton  is  active  at  the  bakery  each 
and  a.  few  weeks  ago*  he  started 
his  58th  milestone  in  business  in  Lee.  | 
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He  was.  shocked  last  night  by  the | 
tragedy  of  the  fire.  Mr.  Norton  was 
one  of  the  last  men  the  bake  shop 
during  the  progress  of  the  fire  when  i 
he  went  into  the  building  accom- j 
panied  by  Police  Chief  Frank  T.  ! 
Coughlin  to  secure  important'  papers  I 
that  had  been  left  there.  The  safes! 
of  both  the  bakery  and  meat  market  I 
were  removed  as  were  cash  registers, ! 
scales  and  the  like.  .  , 

During  the  progress  of  the  fire 
through  traffic  was  diverted  from 
Center  street  to  Railroad  street.  Chief 
Coughlin  and  members  of  the  state 
police  directed  traffic. 

Bought  Property  in  1873 
Mr.  Norton  bought  the  bakery 
property  in  1873  and  later  he  en¬ 
larged  the  building.  The  Norton 
House  which  was  conducted  for  36 
years  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norton  was 
erected  before  Mr.  Norton  came  to 
Lee.  The  original  bake  shop  was  lo-  j 
cated  within  this  building.  The  west¬ 
ern  wing  was  constructed  about  30  * 
years  ago  and  in  1922  the  old  hotel  j 
building  was  remodeled  for  five  first 
class  apartments. 

Quigley  Fire  Recalled 
The  fire  recalls  the  burning  of  the 
Quigley  block  in  1914  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Nolan  block.  At  that 
<  time  this  wooden  structure  was  the 
property  of  the  late  A.  C.  Sparks.  Two 
stores  were  maintained  there,  Quig¬ 
ley  &  McLaughlin,  grocery,  dry  goods 
and  general  store  and  Edward  White, 
Hardware  dealer. 

Last  Day  for  Salesman. 

A  coincidence  in  connection  with 
|  the  fire  is  the  fact  that  John  Burgdan 
who  represents  the  R.  C.  Williams 
j  company  made  his  first  trip,  to  Mr. 
Norton’s  bakery  41  years  ago  and  that 
yesterday  he  made  his  last  trip.  He  is 
to  be  associated  with  another  firm  in 
the  near  future.  Only  three  concerns 
now  doing  business  with  him  were 
listed  on  his  books  when  he  made  his 
first  trip  through  the  Berkshires;  Mr. 
Norton,  John  T.  Collins  of  South  Lee 
and  McCormick  &  Joyce  of  Pittsfield. , 
Chief  of  Forest  Fire  Wardens  Ord- 
way  of  Westfield  who  was  passing 
through  Lee  when  the  fire  was  in 
progress  offered  the  services  of  his 
pumper  and  it  was  used  after  being 
connected  with  the  Housatonic  river. 
Two  streams  of  water  from  the 
pumper  were  played  on  adjoining 
:  buildings. 

Tenants  of  the  building  were  warm 
in  their  praise  of  the  services  of  the 
firemen. 

Does  Not  Suspect  Incendiary. 
Chief  Pease  when  asked  today  if 
the  fire  might  have  been  started  by 
the  incendiary  who  is  suspected  of 
having  set  a  number  of  fires  in  Lee 
the  past  few  months,  said  that  he  did. 
not  think  so.  The  fire  might  have 
been  started  from  several  causes,  the 
chief  said  and  it  had  been  burning 
for  about  a  half  hour  when  discov¬ 
ered. 
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MAY-DAY  PAGEANT  “AROUND  THE 
COUNCIL  FIRE,”  “MARCH  OF  TIME” 

HIGH  AND  GRADE  SCHOOLS  COMBINED  TAKE  PART 
TOTAL  OF  500  PARTICIPANTS  IN  ALL.— MRS. 
ECKERSON  IS  GIVEN  WRIST  WATCH 

-  —  of  the  song.  Miss  Riith  Pryce  sang- 


Indian  Times  Portrayed  in  First 
Cycle,  Arrival  of  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
and  Events  Leading  to  Paul  Re- 
vere’s  Ride. — Washington,  Lincoln, 
Roosevelt,  Lindbergh  Appear. 

Like  a  spacious  out-of-door  amphi¬ 
theatre  across  the  stage  of  which 
marched  the  greatest  of  events  in  the 
history  of  this  old  continent  of  North 
America  sinee  the  Red  Man  reigned 
supreme,  Ferncliff,  Lee’s  town  park, 
situated  in  the  rear  of  the  Central 
schools,  was  the  scene  of  a  great  May- 
day  pageant,  Tuesday  afternoon, 

.  which  commemorated  the  Bay  State 
!  Tercentenary,  and  thrilled  the  800 
i  people  who  made  up  the  audience  be¬ 
cause  it  was  colorful,  filled  with  beau- 
j  ty,  and  imensely  enjoyable. 

Six  hundred  grade  school  pupils 
and  students  of  the  Lee  High  school 
took  part,  carrying  out  a  program 
that  was  creditable  to  themselves  and 
their  schools,  and  justifying  the  la¬ 
bor  and  diligence  of  their  teachers 
through  weeks  of  preparation.  After 
the  pageant,  the  Hyde  school  build¬ 
ing  was  thrown  open  for  inspection, 
while  the  800  viewed  the  children’s 
work  during  the  past  year,  the  first 
in  which  drawing  has  been  taught.  • 
From  the  Red  Man  To  Lindbergh. 
Across  the  span  from  the  Ameri-j 
can  Indian  and  his  epic  exploits  to 
the  glory  of  Lindbergh  and  the  pres¬ 
ent,  was  the  bridge  of  years  which  the 
pageant  presented  in  history.  A 
cycle  called  “Around  the  Council 
Fire”  told  about  the  Red  Man’s  home 
life  and  tribal  ceremonies,  the  arrival 
of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  their  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  new  land  of  Freedom,  and 
the  events  which  culminated  in  the 
ride  of  Paul  Revere  in  summoning 
the  minute  men  at  Lexington  who 
fired  “the  shot  heard  ’round  the 
world.” 

Arrival  of  the  first  Red  Men,  braves 
clothed  in  great  wool  blankets,  was 
the  opening  act,  and  the  solemn  light¬ 
ing  of  the  council  fire  followed.  In 
this,  rubbing  sticks  were  employed  to 
make  the  flame,  and  a  brief  dance 
around  the  fire  followed.  Many  other 
Indian  dances  were  represented  by 
other  groups,  some  of  Indian  men, 
others  of  Indian  maideifs,  and  still 
more  representing  the  blossoming 
flowers  of  the  wood.  All  the  Indian 
dances  were  accompanied  by  the  hol¬ 
low  beat  of-  the  tom-tom. 

Folk  Dances. 

Folk  dances  were  interpreted 
with  the  Indian  lore.  Among  them 
|  the  Legend  of  the  Trailing.  Arbutus, 

symbolically  telling  of  the  flower’s; 
arrival,  and  the  friendly  spirits  of1 
I  Winter,  Spring,  Rain  and  Sunshine 
l  towards  it.  Indian  dances  included 

■  “Ten  Little  Indians,”  an  attractive 
I  melody  in  which  the  very  small 

■  braves,  in  a  circle,  rose  to  their  feet 
[in  ones  and  twos  as  cued  in  by  words 


“The  Land  of  the  Sky  Blue  Waters,” 
in  Indian  costume  before  a  back¬ 
ground  of  big  and  little  braves,  the 
council  fire  burning  nearby.  “Burn 
Fire,  Burn,”  the  famous  Camp  Fire 
Girls’  song  as  rendered  by  the  girls 
of  grade  8  in  costume,  was  m,ost  ef¬ 
fective.  Indian  games  included  com¬ 
petitive  jumping,  gymnastics,  hand 
and  leg  wrestling,  and  the  game  of 
dodge-ball,  as  between  the  Mohawks 
and  the  Iroquois,  which  may  have 
been  an  antecedent  of  the  present-day 
American  game  of  baseball.  The 
jumping  was  enhanced  by  the  indi-  1 
vidual  prowess  of  John  Soule,  who  j 
somersaulted  across  the  backs  of  five  j 
of  his  classmates  on  the  ground. 

One  group  drill  that  was  very  ef-  j 
fective  was  a  staff  dance  by  the  boys  I 
and  girls  of  grades  5  and  6,  garbed 
in  patriotic  colors,  and  formed  in 
lines  of  six. 

The  Pilgrims  Arrive. 

Very  colorful  indeed  was  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers.  The 
litle  folk,  the  men  in  high  black  hats, 

'  tight-fitting  coats,  and  breeches 
:  buckled  at  the  knee,  the  women  with 
white  bonnets  and  housedresses  of 
homespun,  advancing  with  dignity  to 
meet  the  Indian  braves.  The  pipe  of 
peace  was  presented  by  the  chief  and 
passed  among  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
Later  the  newly-arrived  white  men 
presented  the  Indian  children  with 
j  “coups”  as  health  awards. 

The  May-pole  dance  by  the  girls  of 
grade  7  formed  a  fitting  climax  to 
part  one,  continuing  as  it  does  the 
pageant-like  beatity  of  the  one  in  the 
Pilgrims’  time  at  Merry  Mount. 

Revolutionary  Times. 

Beginning  with  Paul  Revere  and 
his  compatriots,  the  high  school  took 
up  the  swing,  and  continued  with  the 
Minute  Men,  hurriedly  summoned  by 
the  mounted  herald,  General  Wash¬ 
ington,  resplendent  in  white  wig  and 
gold-laced  uniform,  the  Spirit  of  ’76, 
Betsy  Ross  and  Peter  Wilcox.  The 
Spirit  of  ’76  made  an  effective  show¬ 
ing,  with  wounded  but  gallant  fifer,  ■ 
flag-bearer  and  sturdy  drummer. 
Revolutionary  times  were  portrayed 
with  adequate  dignity  and  spirit. 

Civil  War’s  review  came  next.  The 
Blue  and  the  Gray  marched  in  sol¬ 
dierly  files,  bearing  antiquated  fire¬ 
arms,  while  Negro  slaves  walked  be¬ 
hind  in  stolid  freedom.  As  the  group 
lined  up  before  the  crowd,  the  tall,  j 
gaunt  form  of  IJonest  Abe  himself 
strode  with  dignity  to  head  the  Blue 
and  the  Gray,  with  either  the  Eman¬ 
cipation  Proclamation  or  the  Gettys¬ 
burg  address,  we  knew  not  which, 
clasped  in  his  ample  hand. 

“The  Gay  ’90’s”  and  Later. 

With  parosol  fori  sun  protection  and 
styled  in  gingham  gowns,  not  forget-  > 
ting  the  precariously-mounted  hats 
and  long-sleeved  gloves  of  the  time, 
“The  Gay  ’90’s,”  portrayed  by  a  dozen 
junior  class  girls,  made  a_great  hit: 


as  they  entered  next.  Then  who, 
should  gallop  across-  the  stage  but 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  khagi-clad,  well- 
mounted, h  is  nose-glasses  supported 
by  the  prominent  black  ribbon,  and 
himself  evidently  “delighted”  with 
__  the  proceedings.  Men  of  the  A.  E.  F., 

'  with  standard-bearer  to  the  front, 
and  white-clad  Red  Cross  nurses  ef¬ 
fectively  represented  the  World  War. 

No  trouble  to  recognize  the  next 
actor  on  the  scene,  Tall,  slim,  with 
-  I  leather  helmet  and  coat  and  high- 
topped  flying  boots,  he  carried  in  his 
hand  a  replica  of  “The  Spirit  of  St. 
Louis.”  Lindbergh  received  a  big 
hand.  The  remainder  of  the  pageant 
was  in  the  present.  Girl  Scouts,  Boy 
Scouts,  American  boys  and  girls  of 
today  next  appeared.  The  climax 
!  was  the  dignified  entrance  of  Uncle 
Sam  and  Miss  Columbia,  then  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  all  the  participants  to 
sing  “America.” 

With  all  the  personnel  of  the  high 
and  grade  schools,  in  costume,  group- 
!  ed  behind  him,  Supt.  of  Schools 
Charles  A.  Miller  addressed  the  as¬ 
semblage,  expressing  the  pleasure  of 
himself  and  the  faculties  for  the  ex¬ 
cellent  response  of  the  town  citizenry 
in  turning  out  for  the  occasion.  He 
called  it  a  fitting  climax  to  the  term 
.  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Eckerson,  the  physi¬ 
cal  education  director,  director  also 
'  of  the  entire  pageant,  as  her  resigna- 
i  tion  had  recently  been  accepted.  On 
!  behalf  of  the  Parent-Teacher  associa¬ 
tion,  Mrs.  Eckerson  was  presented  a 
“Lone  Eagle”  model  wrist  watch  in 
appreciation  of  her  work  as  physical 
director.  And  as  director  of  the  pa¬ 
geant,  she  was  given  a  bonquet  of 
roses;  also  from  the  P.  T.  A.  The 
superintendent  also  called^  to  the  fore 
Mrs.  Miller  (“This  is  none  of  my  do¬ 
ings”  he  told  the  audience  in  making 
the  announcement)  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Diamond,  who  had  been  of  great  as¬ 
sistance  .in  the  rehearsals.  Mrs.  Mil¬ 
ler  was  in  charge  of  the  high  school 
half  of  the  pageant. 

Assisting  Mrs.  Eckerson  in  charge 
were  Miss  B.  Agnes  Bossidy,  princi-  ' 
pal  of  the  Hyde  school,  Miss  Gwen¬ 
dolyn  Purcell,  supervisor  of  music,  j 
Mrs.  Miller,  and  the  teachers  of  the  I 
.Hyde  building.  The  pageant  was  I 
written  and  arranged  by  Miss  Bos- 
sfidy. 

|  Cycle  I — Pageant,  “Around  the 
j  Council  Fire.”  An  interpretation  of 
I  Indian  life  as  found  by  the  Pilgrims 
upon  their  arrival  in  Massachusetts 
|  Bay. 

Episode  I,  Scene  I,  Indian  Council 
Fire:  Chief,  >John^  Murray;  braves, 
Oscar  Zorzin,  George  Burt,  Arthur 
Haskell,  Richard  Mottarella,  Theo¬ 
dore  Sparks,  David  Keating,  Norman 
Packard,  Theodore  Eisenburg. 

Scene  H.  The  Legend  of  the  Trail¬ 
ing  Arbutus.  In  this  symbolic  dance, 
the  changing  of  the  seasons,  etc.,  in¬ 
terpreted  by:  Winter.  Ellen  Lowry; 
Snow  Flakes,  girls  of  grade  2;  Spring, 
Enes  Dalbarco;  Arbutus,  girls  of 
grade  3;  Rain,  Eva  Rajonski;  Sun- 
shine^  Vera  Nicholas. 

Episode  II — Indian  dances,  games 
and  skill  reviewed  by  the  chief  before 
the  council  fire. 

Scene  I,  Indian  dance,  boys  of 
grade  4;  Indian  lullaby,  girls  of  grade 
4;  Indian  skill,  boys  of  grades  7  and 
8;  dance,  Ten  Little  Indians,  boys  of 
grades  2  and  3;  Song  of  the  Indian 
Maiden,  Ruth  Pryce;  Indian  games, 
boys  of  grades  7  and  8;  Indian  pole 
drill,  grades  5  and  6;  Camp  ire  Mo- 
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HOYLE  COMES  TO  LEE 
HIGHLY  RECOMMENDED 


LEP1,  June  25.— David  I.  Hoyle, 
who  was  named  this  week  by  the 
Lee  S  'hool  Committee  as  an  in¬ 
structor  if  Science  and  coach  of 
athletics  at  Lee  High  School,  will 
come  to  Lee  in  the  fall  highly  rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  position  he  has 
been  given  Mr.  Hoyle,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  o'  Mid-dlebury  College,  Middle- 
bury,  Vt.,  class  of  1929,  has  been 
teaching  science  and  coaching*  ath¬ 
letics  at  Soutn  Deerfield  «High 
School  for  the  past  six  years.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  his  graduation  from 
college  he  was  an  assistant  chemist 
for  the  Hey  wood  and  Wakefield 
Company,  Gardner.  At  South  Deer¬ 
field  Mr.  Hoyle  made  a  commenda¬ 
ble  record  with  his  basketball  teams 
and  entered  them  in  several  school¬ 
boy  tournaments  at  Massachusetts 


l 
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State  College,  .Amherst. 
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Bates  Named 
To  School 
Board 

LEE,  May  24.  —  Harold  S.  F. 
Bates,  treasurer  of  the  Hurlbut 
Paper  Company  in  South  Lee,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  School  Committee. 
He  is  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  George  S.  Gordon  Jr. 

J 

j  Brown  Named 
To  High 
School  Staff 


Has  Been  Teaching 
In  Sheffield 
Six  Years 


To  Assume 
Sheffield 
School  Post 

1 

- . 

Miss  Tristany 
Will  Teach 
Latin  and  French 


LEE,  Sept.  1.— Miss  Mary  R. 
Tristany,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Michael  C.  Tristany  of  Main  Street, 
will  leave  next  week  to  assume  her 
new  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Sheffield  High  School. 
She  will  teach  French  and  Latin. 

In  1932  Miss  Tristany  graduated 
from  Trinity  College,  Washington, 
D.  C.  She  spent  a  year,  1931,  at 
the  Sorbonne,  Paris.  Following 
her  graduation,  she  did  graduate 
work  at  the  Teachers’  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 
City,  where  she  is  working  for  a 
master’s  degree. 

Miss  Tristany  graduated  from 
i  Lee  High  School  in  1928.  She 
taught  for  three  years  in  New 

lYork  State.  1938. 

Miss  Taylor 
Continues  Lee 
High  Record 

LEE,  April  15. — Miss  Clarice 
Taylor,  coach  of  the  Lee  High 
School  debating  team,  enjoyed 
much  success  in  her  first  year  as 
the  head  of  the  Debating  Club. 
Both  her  negative  and  affirmative 
groups  won  unanimous  decisions  in 
the  Berkshire  County  debates 
which  were  held  Wednesday.  This 
year’s  victories  runs  Lee’s  record 
;  up  to  15  victories  in  16  contests. 

Lee  lost  but  one  debate  that  be- 
|  ing  two  years  ago  when  the  nega¬ 
tive  team  lost  a  2  to  1  decision  to 
Drury  High  in  North  Adams.  The 
1  affirmative  team  has  never  been  de¬ 
feated  at  home.  1938 

WILL  BE  GRADUATED 
FROM  NEW  ROCHELLE 
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LEE,  Aug.  23 — James  I.  Brown, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H. 
Brown  of  Fuller  Street,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  faculty  of  Lee 
High  School  to  succeed  the  former 
Miss  Josephine  O’Brien  who  was 
married  this  summer  to  David  Her¬ 
rick  of  Pittsfield. 

Mr.  Brown  has  been  assistant 
principal  of  Sheffield  High  School 
jand  has  been  on  the  faculty  there 
I  six  years.  He  was  graduated  from 
Lee  High  School  in  1927  and  Holy 
Cross  College  in  1931. 

The  School  Committee  also  has 
voted  to  keep  the  Bradley  Street 
School  open  this  year. 


The  Misses  Marie  Hayden  and  Jose¬ 
phine  O’Brien  Have  Been  Promi¬ 
nent  in  Athletics  and  Social  Activ¬ 
ities  During  All  Four  Years. — 
Will  Receive  Diplomas  Monday.  , 

Two  of  the  outstanding  members 
of  the  graduating  class  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  Rochelle  are  Miss  Marie 
M.  Hayden  and  Miss  M.  Josephine 
O’Brien  of  Lee.  They  will  receive 
A.  B.  degrees  at  the  commencement 
exercises  to  be  held  on  the  campus 
of  the  college  Monday  afternoon, 
June  2.  His  Eminence  Patrick  Car¬ 
dinal  Hayes  will  preside.  Rev.  Ful- 
,  ton  J.  Sheen  of  Catholic  university 
|  will  give  the  address.  The  class 
!  numbers  181,  representing  13  states 
j  and  Canada. 


Lee  High  School  Teacher 
To  Wed  Francis  G. 

Fanning  This  Month 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Brunell 
of  Lee  announce  the  engagement 
of  their  daughter,  Miss  Ora  Helen 
Brunell,  to  Francis  G.  Fanning, 
soh  of  William  Fanning  of  South 
Lee. 

Miss  Brunell  graduated  from  Lee 


High  School  and  the  College  of 
New  Rochelle,  and  has  taught 
English  for  several  years  at  Lee 
High  School.  Mr.  Fanning  is  post¬ 
master  in  South  Lee.  He  attended 
New  York  University. 

The  wedding  will  take  place  this 
month. 


Miss  Ora  H.  Brunell 


v, • 


Sheffield  Superintendent 
Accepts  Peppered  Offer 


Charles  L.  Stephenson  Served 
As  Principal  of  Lee  High 
School  Eight  Years 


—Photo  by  Tassoue 

CHARLES  L.  STEPHEN  SON 


SHEFFIELD,  March  23.— 
Charles  L.  Stephenson,  now  in  his 
ninth  year  as  superintendent  of 
the  school  union  comprising  Shef¬ 
field,  New  Marlboro  and  Mt, 
Washington,  today  received  and 
accepted  the  offer  to  become  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools  in  Pep- 
perell,  Tyngsboro  and  Dunstable, 
three  communities  located  near 
Lowell. 

■  It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Stephen¬ 
son  will  tender  his  resignation  as 
local  superintendent  at  once'. 

Before  coming  to  Sheffield,  Mr. 
Stephenson  served  as  principal  of 
Lee  High  School  eight  years.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Maine,  a  major  in  the  390th  Field 
Artillery  Reserves  and  has  been 
active  in  a  number  of  civic  en¬ 
deavors.  He  is  married  and  has 
two  sons. 


FRIDAY,  JULY  9,  1937 


TEACHERS  RESIGN 


j  Accepts  School  Position  in  Eastern 
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Part  of  State  " 


1939 


Mrs.  Patard 
Transferred 


Bradley  Street 
School  Closed  for 


Coming  Year 


LEE,  July  14.— Mrs.  Eva  W 
1  Patard  has  been  transferred  as 
■teacher  from  Bradley  Street 
jool  to  the  East  Lee  School  for 
coming  school  year,  by  the 
!  School  Committee. 

The  Bradley  Street  School  will 
not  be  opened  for  the  coming  year. 
This  will  be  a  temporary  arrange¬ 
ment  provided  an  increased  enroll- 
!ment  at  Bradley  Street  warrants 
re-opening  in  the  future. 


Miss  Marie  Hayden  and  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Brown  Leave  High  School. 


clb 


During  the  past  week  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Lee  High  school  faculty 
tendered  their  resignations  to  the 
school  committee.  Miss  Marie  Hay¬ 
den  of  the  English  department  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Brown  of  the  general 
science  department  asked  that  their 
resignations  be  accepted  and  that 
they  take  effect  immediately. 

Miss  Hayden  is  a  graduate  of  Lee 
High  school  and  New  Rochelle  col¬ 
lege  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  While  a 
member  of  the  Lee  High  school  fac¬ 
ulty  she  taught  English  and  French, 
besides  being  director  of  girls  ath¬ 
letics  and  acted  as  coach  of  the  girls’ 
basketball  team.  Miss  Hayden  will 
be  married  to  Alec  W.  Walker  of  this 
town  in  the  fall. 

Miss  Brown,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Vermont,  replaced 
Miss  Lucille  Little,  who  resigned  a 
few  years  ago  to  marry  H.  F.  Bates. 
While  at  the  local  institution  of 
learning,  Miss  Brown  taught  biology, 
general  science  and  household  arts. 
She  was  also  very  much  interested  in 
the  state-aided  course  which  will 
probably  be  brought  before  the  next 
town  meeting  for  consideration.  Her 
resignation  followed  her  acceptance 
of  a  position  in  her  home  state  of 
Vermont. 

Miss  Clarisse  Taylor  of  this  town 
has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacan¬ 
cy  made  by  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Hayden.  Miss  Taylor  is  a  graduate 
of  Lee  High  school  and  Massachusetts 
State  college  in  Amherst.  She  has 
been  a  substitute  teacher  at  the  high 
school  for  several  years. 
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LEE  GIRL  HONORED 
AT  TRINITY  COLLEGE 

Miss  Mary  Tristany,  Student  in 
Washington,  D.  (J.,  College,  Ap¬ 
pointed  One  of  Nine  in  “French 
Delegation”  to  Study  in  Paris. — 
Is  Graduate  of  Lee  High  School. 

Miss  Mary  Tristany,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  C.  Tristany  of 
Main  street  has  been  honored  with  an 
appointment  as  a  member  of  the 
“French  Delegation”  from  Trinity 
College,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  with 
nine  other  students  of  the  college  she 
will  study  in  Paris,  France,  next 
year.  e 

The  award  was  made  by  officials 
of  the  college  after  examinations  in 
French  and  other  futures  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  were  submitted  to  those  eli¬ 
gible.  With  consideration  of  char¬ 
acter  and  other  salient  points,  a 
group  of  10  including  Miss  Tristany 
was  chosen.  Miss  Tristany  is  the 
second  Berkshire  county  girl  to  at¬ 
tain  the  honor  within  the  past  two 
years.  Miss  Nancy  Mango  of  Pitts¬ 
field  is  in  Paris  as  a  member  of  the 
delegation  from  Trinity  this  year. 
Miss  Mango  plans  to  study  at  the 
University  of  Barcelona  this  summer. 
Miss  Tristanv  will  go  to  Paris  in 
September,  although  the  course  of 
study  will  not  be  submitted  to  these 
special  students  until  November.  Dur¬ 
ing  their  first  eight  weeks  in  France 
the  gins  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
French  mannerisms,  the  city  of  Pari? 
and  the  surrounding  territories.  With 
the  other  members  of  the  delegation 
Miss  Tristany  will  follow  the  special¬ 
ly  arranged  course  of  the  Sorbonne 
University  which  is  the  largest  uni¬ 
versity  in  France.  Some  study  will 
also  be  scheduled  at  the  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris.  Returning  to  Trin¬ 
ity  in  September,  1931,  Miss  Tristany 
will  complete  her  senior  year  there/ 
She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Lee  High 
school  and  of  St.  Mary’s  parochial 
school  here. 
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BRUCE  INGRAM 
HONORED  AT 
WILBRAHAM 

j  - 

j  Local  Athlete  Wins  High¬ 
est  Scholastic  Honor  and 
I  Athletic  Shield 

LEE,  June  12. — Bruce  Ingram, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J.  In¬ 
gram,  Franklin  Street,  was  gradu¬ 
ated  with  honors  from  Wilbraham 

Academy  in  Wilbraham  on  Monday. 
His  parents  attended  the  com¬ 
mencement  exercises  which  lasted 
all  day. 

Bruce,  who  made  a  fine  record  as 
an  athlete  and  scholar  at  Lee  High 
School,  where  he  played  baseball,  '  J 
football  and  basketball  under  Wal¬ 
ter  A.  Potter,  principal  of  Lee  High 
School,  was  awarded  the  honor  of 
having  his  name  placed  on  a 
shield  which  was  presented  to  the 
academy  by  Major  J.  Warren  ; 
Weissheimer,  TJ.  S.  A.,  in  memory  ] 

;  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Cora  Pease  j, 

■  Chandler.  Each  year  there  is  placed 
on  the  shield  the  name  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  “who  has  shown  the  best  Wil¬ 
braham  spirit  during  the  year,  ex¬ 
celling  in  character,  courtesy,  schol¬ 
arship  and  athletics.”  The  shield  i 
hangs  in  the  living  room  of  Rich 
Hall  and  serves  “as  an  incentive  to 
earnest  work  and  manly  bearing.” 

The  local  boy  was  also  awarded 
|  a  shield,  presented  by  the  Fathers’ 
i  Club  of  Wilbraham,  for  being  the 
•  most  valuable  basketball  and  base¬ 
ball  player  in  the  academy.  At 
j  Wilbraham  he  played  three  sports, 

I  baseball,  basketball  and  football.  He  ; 
was  a  member  of  the  Glee  Club 
and  popular  with  the  students  at 
\  the  academy.  He  plans  to  enter 
Williams  College  in  the  fall. 


1939 

Lippincott  Wins 
Jumping  Honors 
At  State  College 

LEE,  June  10. — Raymond- E.  Lip¬ 
pincott  of  this  town  yesterday  aft¬ 
ernoon  rode  off  with  honors  in  the 
senior  cadet  horse  jumping  event 
of  the  annual  spring  ROTC  horse 
jshow  at  Massachusetts  State  Col¬ 
lege.  The  affair  ushered  in  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  69th  annual  commence¬ 
ment  of  MSC. 

Mr.  Lippincott,  a  major  in  land¬ 
scape  architecture,  this  week  re¬ 
ceived  a  commission  as  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Reserve 
Corps,  and  he  will  take  part  in 
three  weeks  of  active  duty  at  Fort 
Devens. 

1  'WSEBBSS^  Vjv  v  ■  V 


James  J.  Manion 


LEE,  June  2. — James  J.  Manion, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P. 
Manion  of  15  Roberts  Street,  this 
town  will  graduate  from  St.  An¬ 
selm’s  College  Friday,  with  a  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Arts  Degree.  He  was  on 
the  dean’s  list  for  four  years,  par¬ 
took  in  the  college  minstrel  shows 
and  later  acted  as  director  of  the 
show  in  his  senior  year.  As  a 
member  of  the  glee  club  he  was 
the  soloist  in  a  number  of  broad¬ 
casts  over  WFEA.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  student  fire  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Student  Council.  Mr. 
Manion  spent  his  senior  year  as  a 
prefect  on  the  disciplinary  staff  of 
the  college.  During  his  four  years 
at  St.  Anselm’s  he  majored  in 
mathematics.  Mr.  Manion  is  a 
graduate  of  Lee  High  School  in 
the  class  of  1932  and  St.  Mary’s 
School*  of  this  town. 
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James  Burt 
To  Graduate 
Monday 

LEE,  June  10. — James  M.  Burt, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Fred  Burt, 
South  Lee,  will  receive  the  degree 
I  of  bachelor  of  science  in  chemistry 
at  Norwich  University’s  120th  com¬ 
mencement,  Monday,  at  Northfield. 
Vt.  Graduation  exercises  will  be 
held  at  10  o'clock  Monday  morn¬ 
ing. 

Burt  has  been  prominent  at 
Norwich  as  a  football  player  and 
as  an  editor  of  both  the  year  book 
and  the  student  newspaper.  He 
;  played  end  in  football  and  won  his 
j  letter  three  years.  He  has  been 
class  treasurer  four  years.  In  the 
cadet  corps  he  holds  the  rank  of 
j  lieutenant.  His  academic  work  has 
placed  him  on  the  dean's  list  four 
years,  and  in  his  freshman  year  he 
1  won  the  high  general  average 
medal. 


Pasquale  Forni 
Wins  Ricketts 


Prize  at  Troy 

Pasquale  A.  Forni,  son  of  Mrs. 
Augustus  Gregory,  16  Summer 
Street,  Lee,  who  graduated  Mon¬ 
day  from  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  receiving  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  chemical 
engineering,  was  awarded  the 
Ricketts  Prize  in  chemical  engi¬ 
neering. 

He  earned  the  award  by  pre¬ 
senting  the  best  thesis  involving  a 
design  for  an  engineering  work 
■  or  an  investigation  of  a  process, 
natural  product  or  natural  law  of 
particular  interest  to  engineers. 

The  title  of  his  thesis  is  rAn  In¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Adsorption  of 
Vapors  by  Vermiculite  and  its 
Silica.” 

Mr.  Forni  was  also  elected  a 
members  of  Sigma  Xi,  national 
honorary  scientific  society,  for 
maintaining  high  academic  stand¬ 
ings,  and  for  outstanding  work  in 
the  research  included  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  senior  thesis. 

In  his  junior  year  at  Rensselaer, 
he  was  the  recipient  of  the  William 
C.  Gotschall  scholarship  Recently, 
1  Mr.  Forni  was  awarded  a  fellow¬ 
ship  to  the  Institute  of  Chemistry 
of  Appleton,  Wis.  The  fellowship 
i  includes  four  years  of  graduate 
I  study  and  research  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  master  of  science  and 
doctor  of  philosophy. 

I  He  holds  memberships  in  the 
.  Newman  Club,  the  student  branch 
i  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chem- 
j  ical  Engineers  and  the  Commons 
!  Club,  for  which  he  served  on  the 
campaign  committee.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Lee  High  School  where 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Pro 
Merito  Society  and  received  the 
RPI  medal  for  excellenc#  in  sci¬ 
ence  and  mathematics. 
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VI, BERT  B.  CLARK 


A.  B.  CLARK,  DEAN 
OF  BERKSHIRE  BAR, 
DIES  AT  LEE  HOME 


Lee  Lawyer ,  57 

Years  in  Practice, 

He  had  been  the  senior  partner  of  the 
law  firm  of  Clark  &  Clark  since  19Tu, 
when  his  son,  Albert  Clark,  became 
affiliated  with  the  business. 

Mr  Clark  ort  October  5,  1882,  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Lillian  Dewey  of  Lee.  the 
daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Andrew  S. 
Burt  Dewey.  Mrs  Dewey  was  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  John  Howland,  the  Pil¬ 
grim,  and  his  wife,.  Elizabeth  Tilly, 
who,  with  her  mother  and  father, 
were  passengers  on  the  Mayflower, 

Mr  and  Mrs  Albert  Clark  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  anniversary  on 
October  5,  1932.  A  family  dinner  party 
was  given  in  honor  of  the  couple  at 
the  home  of  their  son  and  daughter- 
in-law,  Mr  and  Mrs  Albert  Clark  of 
Orchard  street. 

Besides  his  widow,  Mr  Clark  leaves 
a  son,  Albert,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs 
Emma  Clark  Shields;  also  two  grand¬ 
sons,  Albert  Raymond  Clark  and  Stur¬ 
gis  Bradford  Shields;  two  sisters,  Mrs 
Dwight  W.  Blakeslee  of  New  Haven, 
Ct.,  and  Mrs  Frederick  Ford  of  Bridge¬ 
port,  Ct.  The  funeral  will  be  held 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  2  at  the  home 
on  Franklin  street.  Rev  Edward  M. 
Condit,  pastor  of  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  church  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  be  in  Fairmount  cemetery. 
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Had  Practiced  Law  in  Lee 
Since  1 880  and  Was  Prom¬ 
inent  in  Community  Affairs 
— Funeral  Tomorrow 

Lee,  July  26 — Atty  Albert  Benjamin 
i  Clark,  83,  dean  of  the  Berkshire  bar, 

,  and  senior  partner  of  the  law  firm  of 
Clark  &  Clark,  died  late  this  morning 
at  his  home  on  Franklin  street.  A 
heart  attack  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  death  although  he  had  been  ill 
^several  days  with  pneumonia.  — 
Mr  Clark  was  born  in'  Sheffield,  the 
!  son  of  Orrjn  Elisha  and  Esther  Daniels 
Clark,  June  5,  1854,  a  descendant  of 
some  of  the  firstf  settlers  of  Connecti- 
>  cut.  Concluding  his  studies  at  the 
I  schools  in  Sheffield,  he  became  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  South  Berkshire  institute 
at  New  Marlboro.  Following  his  grad¬ 
uation  he  taught  school  and  then 
came  to  Lee  in  1879.  On  April  1  he 
celebrated  the  58th  anniversary  of  his 
arrival  here. 

After  coming  here  he  began  the 
study  of  law  with  the  late  Judge  Nor¬ 
man  W.  Shores.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Berkshire  bar  June  25,  1880,  and 
in  1881  was  made  associate  justice 
of  the  Lee  Court,  the  position  his  son, 
Albert  Clark,  now  holds. 

President  of  Bar  Association 
In  1908  he  was  president  of  the 
Berkshire  Bar  association.  On  June 
25,  1930,  the  bar  gave  a  dinner  at 
Greenock  inn  in  honor  of  Mr  Clark’s 
50t,h  year  as  an  attorney,  which  was 
attended  by  a  group  of  70  Berkshire 
lawyers  and  friends.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  notary  public  in  1879  and  it 
is  believed  that  he  held  a  record,  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  notary  for  58  years. 

Almost  continually  since  his  arrival 
in  Lee,  he  had  been  hn  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  town  politics.  He  had  been 
town  counsel,  a  member  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  town  committee,  a  railroad  at¬ 
torney  and  so  many  other  things  that 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  list  his  activities. 
Served  In  Legislature 
Three  times  he  was  elected  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  General  Court,  the 
first  time  in  1896.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Evening  Star  lodge  of  Masons 
a«d  the  First  Congregational  church. 


TL  FRANK  CAREY,  57, 
i  MERCHANT,  DIES 

i:  Lee,  July  26 — T.  Frank  Carey,  57. 

i  a  merchant  in  Lee  for  the  past  40 
years,  died  yesterday  afternoon  at  St. 

!  Luke’s  hospital  in  Pittsfield, t  as  the 
■  result  of  embolism.  On  the  7th  he 
!•  was  taken  to  the  hospital  after  he 
!  fell  entering  his  garage,  fracturing  his 
,  leg  above  the  knee. 

He  was  born  in  Lee,  the  son  of 
j  Michael  and  Mary  (Burns)  Carey.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Lee  schools  and 
had  lived  here  all  his  life.  In  October. 
1897,  he  and  his  brother  Henry  became 
partners  in  the  grocery  business. 
About  20  years  ago  the  partnership 
was  dissolved  and  since  that  time  he 
operated  a  general  store  on  Main 
street.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Lee 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  also  of  the 
Taxpayers’  association,  secretary  of 
the  Lee  Merchants’  association  and 
vice-president  of  the  Lee  brotherhood. 

Mr  Carey  married  Miss  Isabelle 
Callahan  of  Lee,  whom  he  leaves.  He 
also  leaves  a  brother,  Henry  M.  Carey, 
and  a  sister,  Mrs  John  Nugent,  both 
of  Lee.  The  body  will  remain  at  the 
Kelly  funeral  home  until  Wednesday 
morning"  at  9  when  the  funeral  will  be 
held  at  St  Mary’s  church.  Burial  will 
/.  be  in  St  Mary’s  cemetery. 
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A.  RICE  DIES; 

ILL  LONG  TIME 

Former  Business  Man  and 
Banker  Organized  First 
Golf  and  Tennis  Club  in 
Town  of  Lee 

i  Lee,  Oct.  13 — James  A.  Rice  died 
j  this  morning  in  his  80th  year  fol¬ 
lowing  a  long  illness  at  his  home  on 
Franklin  street.  he  was  born  at 
Natick,  and  came  to  Lee  with  his 
!  j  parents  when  four  years  of  age. 


..glivi.k .  yo 


He  was  in  business  in  Lee  for  over 
I  50  years.  In  1883  he  bought  the 
J  furniture  and  undertaking  business 
I  of  B.  T.  Gale  on  Park  street.  He 
moved  his  business  to  the  Central 
block  in  1891  where  he  remained  for 
a  number  of  years.  About  20  years 
ago  he  bought  the  Wellington  Smith  1 
house  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Park  1 
streets  where  he  moved  his-  under-  j 
taking  business,  discontinuing  the  | 
furniture  business.  he  retired  in  i 
November  1926  after  selling  the  busi-  I 
ness  to  Michael  J.  Kelly. 

Mr  Rice  was  vice-president  and  1 
trustee  of  the  Lee  Savings  bank,  a 
director  of  the  Pittsfield  .  Electric 
company,  ..a  member  of  the  Lee  Cham¬ 
ber.  of  Commerce  and  Taxpayers  as-  | 
sociation. .  He  organized  the  first 
golf  and  tennis  club  in  town  now 
known  as  the  Greenock  Country  club. 

Mr  Rice,  a  member  of  the  First 
Congregational  church,  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  oldest  deacon  of  the  church  and 
was  chorister  from  1885  to  1908.  He 
was  also  collector  of  the  church  as 
well  as  being  a  member  of  the  church 
and  music  committee.  He  was  a 
past  master  of  Evening  Star  lodge  of  | 
Masons  and  for  a  number  of  years 
had  been  chaplain  of  the  order. 

On  December  19,  1889,  he  married 
Miss  Hattie  Sayre  Huntting,  daughter 
of  Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  E.  Huntting  of 
Bridgehampton,  L.  i.  He  leaves  one 
son.  Waldo,  of  Needham,  and  a  sister. 
Miss  Sara  R.  Rice  of  Lee. 

Trustees  of  Savings  Bank  { 
Adopt  Resolution — 
Funeral  at  Church 

LEE,  Oct.  16 — Trustees  of  the 
Lee  Savings  Bank  passed  a  reso-  ^ 
lution  on  the  death  of  James  A. 
Rice,  late  of  Lee,  whose  funeral  ^ 
was  held  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Congregational  Church.  Rev.  Ed¬ 
mund  M.  Condit,  officiated. 

Honorary  bearers  were:  Edward 
S.  Rogers,  Carl  Wurtzbach  and 
David  Hull  of  Lee.  Harry  M.  Keat¬ 
ing,  Henry  Albee,  Charles  A.  Mil-  I 
ler  and  Delos  K.  Sheldon  were  act¬ 
ing  bearers.  Burial  was  in  Fair- 
mount  Cemetery.  The  following  is 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  bank 
trustees. 

“Mr.  Rice  had  served  the  Lee”! 
Savings  Bank  with  conscientious 1 
loyalty  and  fidelity  for  34  years. 

On  June  3,  1903,  he  was  first  elect¬ 
ed  a  trustee.  In  1915  he  was  chosen 
clerk  of  the  corporation,  which  of¬ 
fice  he  held  until  1928,  when  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Invest¬ 
ment  Committee.  On  the  death  of 
Thomas  Norton,  nearly  two  years 
ago,  he  was  honored  with  the  vice 
presidency. 

“In  these  various  offices,  as  in 
other  relations  of  life,  he  manifest¬ 
ed  high  devotion  to  duty,  wise  and 
kindly  judgment,  and  courtesy  and 
consideration  for  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  His  associates  will 
miss  the  inspiration  of  his  youth¬ 
fulness  of  spirit,  his  high  idealism 
and  his  friendly  loyalty.  They  will 
miss  the  twinkle  of  his  kindly  eye 
and  the  subtle  and  playful  humor 
which  characterized  his  conversa¬ 
tion  and  indicated  his  balanced 
and  genial  outlook.  They  share 
with  the  community  the  loss  of  an 
outstanding  citizen  and  a  genial 
high  minded  and  widely  useful 
Christian  gentleman. 

“It  is  directed  that  this  minute 
be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the 
bank  and  that  as  a  further  mark 
of  respect,  the  trustees  attend  the 
funeral  in  a  body.” _ 
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later  in  a  search  of  the  ear.  concealed! 
in  a  section  of  the  front  panel.  Also  I 
in  possession  of  the  men  were  red 
:  masks,  a  complete  set  of  34  pieces  of 
i  silverware  and  a  number  of  other 
i  articles,  valued  in  all  at  more  than 
$200. 


MEN  CAUGHT  WITH 
I  WEAPONS  IN  COURT, 
CASE  CONTINUED 

I 

New  Hampshire  Officers 
Present  With  Warrant; 
Charged  Serious  Offenses 
in  That  State 

Lee,  Dec.  22 — In  district  court  this 
morning-  William  Martin,  Henry  Jo- 
sephson  and  Robert  Hammond,  all  of 
Winchester,  and  Joseph  W.  Kelly  of 
Woburn  pleaded  »*•£  guilty  to  a 
charge  of  unlawful  carrying  of  dan¬ 
gerous  weaons  and  having  same  un- 
I  der  their  control  in  a  motor  vehicle 
Judge  Bart  Bossidy  continued  each 
case  to  January  2,  and  in  lieu  of 
surety  set  at  $3000  for  each  they  were 
committed.  Patrolman  John  J.  Lup- 
pold,  the  arresting  officer,  and  Corp 
M.  Joseph  Sullivan  represented  the 
commonwealth. 

In  court  were  Officers  Percy  Davis 
and  Mark  Casey  of  Concord,  N.  H„ 

!  and  also  High  Sheriff  George  Wostev 
of  Meerrimack  county,  who  held  a 
.  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  young 
men,  charged  with  breaking,  entering 
and  arson.  Sheriff  Woster  stated  in 
!  court  that  he  had  talked  to  the  men 
i  and  that  they  would  waive  extradi¬ 
tion.  It  was  at  Concord  where  the 
case  started  and  the  police  of  that 
town  were  investigaitng.  The  men 
stopped  at  the  home  of  Melvin  Hinz 
in  that  town  and  stated  they  were  on 
their  way  to  Maine  to  hunt.  They  of¬ 
fered  to  trade  guns  for  musical  in¬ 
struments  and  were  refused. 

Mr  Hinz,  seeing  guns  and  ammu¬ 
nitions  in  a  small  truck,  took  down 
the  number  of  the  car  on  the  wall¬ 
paper  as  he  looked  out  the  windo\^as 
he  talked  to  the  men.  Later  they 
came  back,  the  sheriff  asserted,  en¬ 
tered  a  window',  stole  radio  equip¬ 
ment,  the  musical  instruments  and 
other  articles  and  then"  poured  kero¬ 
sene  on  the  beds  and  set  them  afire 
to  cover  the  burglary.  The  house,  be¬ 
ing  badly  gutted,  was  a  total  loss. 
The  police  were  able  to  read  the  num¬ 
ber  of  these  machine  by  the  aid  of  a 
glass  and  so  the  investigation  start¬ 
ed.  Capt  Walter  Juiney  and  Officer 
Thomas  B.  Kelly  of  Manchester,  N.  H., 
were  also  present.  It  was  in  Man¬ 
chester  taht  the  men  entered  a  dine 
1  and  dance  hall  and  stole  about  $100 
*,  worth  of  cigarets,  pipe  tobacco,  candy 
and  other  articles,  according  to  po- 
!  lice.  In  the  back  of  the  sedan  driven 
by  Martin  and  registered  to  his  moth¬ 
er  was  found  much  of  this  merchan¬ 
dise. 

The  quartet  stated  they  intended  to 
hold  up  Dwyer’s  diner  in  Lenox, 
which  is  across  the  way  from  the 
gas  station  where  they  met  Officers 
Luppold  and  Murphy  and  asked  them 
to  get  gas  for  them.  In  going  to  the 
Lee  state  police  barracks  to  check  i 
I  the  license,  the  officers  found  on 
[searching  the  car  three  shotguns  and 
j  four  revolvers  with  ammunition 

w'hich  caused  their  arrest. 
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Joiin  Leahys 
25  Years 
\Married 


Family  Dinner 
Planned  for 
Sunday 


LEE — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Leahey: 
of  St.  James  Avenue  will  observe 
their  25th  wedding  anniversary 
tomorrow.  Mrs.  Leahey,  was  for¬ 
merly  Katherine  A.  Deely,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  rMs.  Thom¬ 
as  Deely  and  Mr.  Leahey,  son  of  ■ 
jMrs.  Margaret  Leahey  and  the  late 
Cornelius  Leahey  were  married  at 
St.  Mary’s  Church  on  Oct.  19,  1915. 
The  late  Rev.  W.  B.  Fallon  per¬ 
formed  the  ceremony. 

Mrs.  Leahey  graduated  from  St. 
Mary’s  School,  Lee  High  School 
and  Albany  College.  Mr.  Leahey 
received  his  education  at  St.  Mary’s 
School  and  the  Lee  High  School. 
He  learned  his  trade  with  Noble 
Milne  Company  Inc.  of  Pittsfield. 

He  was  employed  by  the  Smith 
Paper  Company  for  several  years 
before  entering  business  22  years 
ago.  In  1928  he  purchased  the  bus¬ 
iness  of  the  late  Ives  Smith  and 
also  the  block  on  Main  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leahey  are  the 
parents  of  five  children:  John, 
William,  Edmund',  Clare  and  Marie: 
On  Sunday  there  will  be  an  anni¬ 
versary  dinner  at  the  home  for  the 
immediate  families  and  the  wed¬ 
ding  attendants. 


1941. 

WED  25  YEARS 

_ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tracy  W.  Griffin  of 

Married  May  19,  1916. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tracy  W.  Griffith  of 
iChapel  street,  East  Lee,,  observed 
their  25th  wedding  anniversary  Mon¬ 
day.  Mrs.  Griffin  was,  before  her 
marriage,  Mary  C.  Miller,  and  was 

employed  a  number  of  years  at  the 
local  office  of  the  telephone  company. 
The  couple  were  married  May  19,  1916, 
at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Miller  of 
Pleasant  street.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Rev.  Henry  Wilds  Smith, 
now  of  Maple  street. 

The  maid  of  honor  was  Miss  Alma 
Miller,  sister  of  the  bride,  and  best 
j  man  was  Lester  P.  Jones  of  Pittsfield, 
who  later  were  married.  Mr.  Griffin 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage  was  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Mountain-  Mill  Paper 
Company.  For  the  past  few  years,  he 
has  been  connected  with  .Smith  Paper, 
Inc.,  where  at  present  he  is  head  of  a 
department  at  the  ‘Columbia  Mill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffin  have  three  chil¬ 
dren,  Miss  Alma,  employed  by  Smith 
Paper,  Inc.,  Miss  Marjorie  at  the  Lee 
National  bank,  and  Tracy  W.  Griffin, 
Jr.,  a  student. 


1941. 

COUPLE  CELEBRATE  ! 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Lee,  June  13 — A  dinner  was  ten¬ 
dered  Mr  and  Mrs  George  St  Peter 
of  Columbia  street  last  night  at  the 
Bradford  house  in  Lenox  in  observ¬ 
ance  of  their  25th  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary.  Anna  Margaret  Tyer,  daughter 
of  Peter  J.  Tyer  and  the  late  Mrs 
Tyer,  was  married  to  George  J.  St 
Peter  on  June  14.  1916,  at  St  Vin¬ 
cent  De  Paul’s  church  in  Lenox  Dale. 
There  were  44  present  at  the  dinner. 
The  couple  was  presented  with  a 
chest  of  silver,  the  gift  of  relatives 
and  friends.  Dancing  was  enjoyed  and 
the  entertainment  was  furnished  by 
Leon  Navin. 
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LEE  SAVINGS  BANK 


CELEBRATES  ITS 

98TH  BIRTHDAY! 

_  *  1 

Banquet  Is  Held  With  About 
100  Present  —  President 
E.  S.  Rogers,  Frank  P. 
Bennett  of  Boston,  Bank 
Commissioner  Perry  and 
Others  Speak 

Lee,  June  23 — The  Lee  Savings 
bank,  Berkshire’s  third  oldest  institu¬ 
tion  of  its  kind,  which  has  been  serv¬ 
ing  the  public  since  June,  1852,  cele-  I 
brated  its  90th  birthday  tonight  when 
a  banquet  was  held  at  the  Greenock 
inn  to  mark  the  occasion.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  savings  banks  in  the 
county  were  present,  who,  together 
with  the  officers,  trustees  and  corpo¬ 
rator's  of  the  banks  and  their  wives, 
as  well  as  officials  of  the  state  asso¬ 
ciation,  were  in  attendance  to  pay 
tribute  to  90  years  of  success  and  | 
accomplishment.  The  Lee  institution  is 
surpassed  in  age  by  only  two  other  J 
banks  in  the  county,  the  Berkshire  j 
County  Savings  bank  at  Pittsfield  and  ; 
the  North  Adame  Savings  bank  at 
North  Adams. 

Many  flowers  were  in  evidence  for 
the  occasion.  President  Edward  S.  j 
Rogers  acted  as  toastmaster  as  he 
did  on  June  27,  1932,  he  then  being 
•  treasurer,  when  the  bank  at  the  same 
place  observed  its  80th  birthday  with 
a  dinner.  In  his  remarks,  Mr  Rogers 
stated  that  when  the  local  bank 
came  into  being,  the  total  •  deposits 
in  Massachusetts  savings  banks  was 
$16,000,000.  Today  one  bank  in  the 
county,  the  Berkshire  County  Savings 
bank  at  Pittsfield,  has  that  amount. 
Today  the  savings  banks  in  the  state 
have  many  dollars  over  two  billion. 
He  also  remarked  that  the  local  bank 
has  5500  depositors. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
Frank  P.  Bennett  of  Boston,  editor 
of  the  United  States  Investor,  who  in 
his  interesting  address  touching  on 
timely  topics  was  well  received  by  the 
audience  of  nearly  100.  Commissioner 
of  Banks  Joseph  Earl  Peri'y  and  Mrs 
Perry  were  present  from  Boston.  Re¬ 
marks  were  heard  from  Mr  Perry  and 
also  others  who  were  called  upon  by 
President  Rogers.  Mr  and  Mrs  Perry 
during  their  stay  in  town  wei'e  en¬ 
tertained  by  Treasurer  and  Mrs  John 
P.  Palmer  of  Orchard  street.  During 
j  the  evening  duets  were  rendered  by 
I  Miss  Natalie  Morton  and  Roger  Wel¬ 
lington  of  Pittsfield. 

The  present  bank  officers  are: 
President,  Edward  S.  Rogers:  vice- 
president,  Carl  Wurtzbach;  treasurer, 
John  P.  Palmer;  assistant  treasurer, 
Esther  R.  Mausley;  clerk,  H.  Archer 
Clark.  The  trustees  are  Frank  R. 
Pease,  Arthur  L.  Rogers,  Carl  Wurtz¬ 
bach,  Leighton  C.  Van  Trump,  H. 
Archer  Clark,  Fred  C.  Tobey,  Allen 
T.  Treadway,  Michael  J.  Kelly,  James 
O’Brien,  Edward  S.  Rogers  and  Ed¬ 
mund  C.  Wilcox. 

The  act  of  incorporation  of  the 
.  Lee  Savings  bank  was  approved  on 
March  5,  1852,  but  the  bank  did  not 
begin  business  until  June  1  of  that 
year.  The  document  states  that 
"William  Porter,  Leonard  Church,  F. 
Chamberlain,  their  associates  and  suc¬ 
cessors,  are  hereby  made  a  corpora¬ 
tion  by  the  name  of  the  Lee  Savings 
bank."  In  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  the  act  was  passed  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  1852,  and  on  March  5  the 
act  was  signed  by  Gov  Boutwell. 

From  the  start  the  institution 
j  gained  public  confidence  and  during 
!  the  first  month  13  depositors  took 


OS 


!  advantage  of  the  bank’s  offerings.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  six  months  the 
.  bank  had  total  deposits  of  $4598.33, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  $15,926.48 
and  at  the  close  of  10  years,  $50,287.69. 
At  the  quarterly  meeting  held  May  j 
15  the  report  shows  the  figures  to  be 
$4,834,747.54. 

Up  to  three  years  ago  the  bank 
had  had  only  four  treasurer,  John  L. 
Kilbon  serving  36  years  and  Mr 
Rogers  34.  The  other  two’ .were  E. 
A.  ’Bliss,  the  first  treasurer,  who 
served  from  May,  1852,  until  Novem-  i 
ber  of  1862.  John  M.  Howk  served  , 
from  1862  to  June  of  1868.  The  first 
officers  were:  President,  William  Por-  I 
ter;  vice-president,  Harrison  Garfield; 

;  treasurer  and  secretary,  E.  A.  Bliss. 
The  trustees,  Leonard  church,  Eli  / 
Bradley,  Thomas  P.  Eldridge,  Samuel  l 
A.  Hubert,  William  Taylor,  Thomas 
Sedgwick,  William  Williams,  Increase 
Sumner  and  Kendal  Baird.  The  other 
two  of  the  six  treasurers  that  has 
served  the  bank  are  G.  Churchill 
Francis,  who  succeeded  Mr  Rogers  in 
1938  and  left  in  1941  to  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  North  Adams  Sav¬ 
ings  bank.  John  P.  Palmer,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr  Francis  is  the  present 
treasurer. 

The  bank  has  had  nine  presidents 
during  its  service  to  the  community 
and  Mr  Rogers  makes  the  10th.  Wil¬ 
liam  Porter,  the  first  president,  served 
from  1852-53;  Harrison  Garfield,  1853- 
86;  P.  C.  Baird,  1886-90;  C.  C.  Ben¬ 
ton,  1890-99;  C.  C.  Holcombe,  1899- 
1904;  George  K.  Baird,  1904-09;  Ben¬ 
nett  T.  Gale,  1909-21;  William  C.  Ben¬ 
ton,  1921-28;  Charles  H.  Shaylor,  1928  1 
to  1938,  when  after  his  passing,  Mr  i 
Rogers  became  president.  5 

Mr  Rogers  is  the  oldest  trustee  of  ! 
the  bank  in  the  point  of  service  be-  j 
ing  named  in  1900  when  Dr  C.  C. 
Holcombe  was  president;  George  K. 
Baird,  vice-president,  and  John  L. 
Kilbon,  clerk.  In  July  of  1904  he  be¬ 
came  treasurer  to  succeed  the  late 
John  L.  Kilbon,  who  had  served  from 
1868  up  to  that  time. 

The  first  depositor  at  the  bank  was 
Marietta  Brewer,  who  later  became 
Mrs.  O.  D.  Street.  She  was  12  years 
old  when  the  first  deposit  was  credited 
to  her  name.  When  the  bank  began 
business  in  1852  it  shared  the  build¬ 
ing  with  the  Lee  National  bank,  but 
later  when  separation  became  neces- 
sary,  the  present  home  was  erected 
in  keeping  with  a  new  law  that  de-  j 
creed  separation  of  savings  and  na-  , 
tional  banks,  enacted  in  1904.  The 
amicable  relations  between  the  two 
banks  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
growth  and  well  being  of  both.  Mr 
Rogers  states  that  the  savings  bank 
has  its  work  in  the  community  and  . 
the  national  likewise  has  its  place  and 
by  attending  strictly  to  their  own 
fields  of  endeavor  both  Lee  institu¬ 
tions  have  accomplished  their  ends. 

I  Dean  of  Bankers 

j  Mr.  Rogers,  called  by  Mr.  Fryer, 

;the  dean  of  savings  bankers  in  the 
state,  spoke  of  the  bank’s  early 
days,  of  the  people  associated  with 
it  and  of  the  fine  spirit  of  its  em- 
;  ployees.  He  called  on  each,  Carl 
Wurtzbach,  vice-president,  John  P. 
Palmer,  treasurer,  Miss  Esther  R. 
Mousley,  assistant  treasurer,  A.  I 
Park  Shaw,  in  charge  of  real  es¬ 
tate,  Albert  N.  Nettleton,  teller, 
and  Miss  Alba  D.  Adamoli,  clerk, 
paying  tribute  to  them  individually. 

During  his  remarks  Mr.  O’Brien  j 
touched  upon  the  spirit  of  friend¬ 
ship  existing  between  the  national 
and  the  savings  bank.  He  repeated 
that  it  had  never  been  considered 
necessary  for  the  national  bank  to 
open  a  savings  department,  so  cap¬ 
ably  did  the  Lee  Savings  Bank  pro¬ 
vide  for  this  need  in  the  town.  Mr. 
Bennett  referred  to  this  later,  as 
a  most  extraordinary  and  comple¬ 
menting  situaiton. 


Referring  to  Mr.  Rogers  as  ex- 
empler  of  brotherly  love,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  said  if  success  is  marked  by 
the  shadow  of  an  individual,  »surely 
it  was  Mr.  Rogers’  kindness  of 
heart,  soundness  of  judgment,  and 
love  of  humanity  that  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
Lee  Savings  Bank. 


>  .  1  . 
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Wednesday,  February  25,  1942. 


JOHN  F.  KELLY 

Lee  Stationmaster  Died  Wednesday  at 
His  South  Lee  Home. 


John  F.  Kelly 


John  'F.  Kelly,  56,  stationmaster  for  j. 
j  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart-  j 
I  ford  railroad,  died  Wednesday  morn-  j 
ing  at  his  home  in  South  Lee,  follow-  ! 
ing  a  heart  attack.  Until  stricken,  he  j 
had  been  in  usual  health,  attending  a  ' 
meeting  of  the  Evening  Star  lodge  of  j 
Masons  the  previous  evening. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  Mr.  Kelly  , 
was  named  Lee  stationmaster,  having  j 
served  in  that  capacity  for  many  years 
in  Stockbridge  and  West  Stock  bridge 
and  before  that  in  South  Lee  and 
Lenox  Dale.  Altogether  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  39  years  for  the  railroad. 

He  had  an  interest  in  the  Kelly  & 
Brown  store  for  many  years,  selling 
a  few  years  ago  to  Francis  G.  Fan¬ 
ning. 


and  Mrs.  George  Forbes  of  South  Lee. 

Mr.  Kelly  was'  a  past  master  of  Lee 
Grange,,  serving  twice.  He  belonged 
to  the  Occidental  club  in  Stockbridge, 
the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers, 
and  was  a  vestryman  of  St.  Paul’s 
Episcopal  church,  Stockbridge,  and 
junior  warden  of  the  Evening  *  Star 
ledge. 

. .  -♦♦♦»  . 


The  funeral  was  held  this  afternoon 
and  was  a  Masonic  service,  the  lodge  J, 
opening  at  1:30  with  services  at  2:30  j- 
at  the  Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd  , 

!  in  ;South  Lee.  Rev.  Edmund  Randolph 
I  Laine,  rector  of  iSt.  Paul’s  Episcopal 
church,  Stockbridge,  officiated.  Burial 
was  in  Fairmount  cemetery.  The  bear¬ 
ers  were  Thomas  M.  Kerr,  Albert  T. 
Phelps,  Walter  iStedman,  Albert  N. 
Nettleton,  William  Bower  and  Gor¬ 
don  Moore. 

Mr.  Kelly  served  in  the  first  World 
War  and  was  with  the  42nd  division  in 
France,  fighting  in  five  major  con¬ 
flicts.  In  his  outfit  was  Colonel 
|  (Wild  Bi'll)  Donovan,  from  whom  Mr. 
Kelly  received  a  letter  during  the 
summer.,  He  also  knew  General  Mac- 
Arthur. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  born  in  Middlefield 
Dec.  19,  1886,  the  son  of  Owen  and 
Delia  Fahey  Kelly.  Survivors  in¬ 
clude  his  wife,,  the  former  Edythe 
Brouker  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  a 
daughter,  June,  a  son,.  Gerald;  three 
brothers,  Owen  F.  Kelly  of  Pittsfield, 
Martin  B.  Kelly  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  and 
Franklin  T.  Kelly  of  Lee;  two  sisters, 
jjMrs.  Horace  Terrill  of  Stockbridge, 
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I  Durant 

i  i 

■ - — 

Lee  Man 
To  Run  for 
Representative 

LEE,  May  4.  —  Former  Repre¬ 
sentative  Clarence  N.  Durant  of 
this  town  announced  today  that  ho 
will  seek  the  Democratic  nomina¬ 
tion  for  Representative  from  the 
Fourth  Berkshire  District. 

Mr.  Durant  is  the  only  repre¬ 
sentative  who  has  been  elected  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  from  this 
district  in  17  years.  He  served  in 
1935  and  1936.  In  1932  he  first  en¬ 
tered  the  political  arena  as  a  Re¬ 
publican  candidate,  suffered  defeat 
but  tried  again  in  1935  and  was 
elected — not  by  the  Republicans, 
however,  but  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  winning  over  Representative 
Lawrence  A.  Haworth  of  Dalton, 
incumbent.  The  Dalton  legislator 


CLARENCE  R.  DURANT 
He  Will  Try  Again 


came  back  in  1936  to  defeat  the 
j  Lee  man. 

Mr.  Durant  is  at  present  presi- 
|  dent  of  the  Lee  Taxpayers’  Associa- 
j  tion  and  a  director  of  the  Lee 
i  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was 
|  born  in  this  town,  ‘attended  the 
public  schools  here.  He  served  as 
assistant  Postmaster  of  Lee  for  10 
years.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  insurance  business 
here.  He  is  a  Miner 'member  of 
the  Republican  Town  Committee, 
a  member  of  the  Greenock  Country 
Club  and  is  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Lee  Rotary,  Club. 


-  ' 

I  DECEMBER  1937. 

I - - - 

DURANT  ELECTED 

Insurance  Man  To  Head  Executive 
Board  of  Lee  Taxpayers’  Association. 

Clarence  N.  Durant  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected)  chairman  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  board  of  the  Lee  Taxpayers’ 
Association,  Inc.,  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  directors  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  succeeds  Benjamin  E. 
Teal'e,  wrho  resigned  some  time  ago 
when  he  moved  to  Ancram,  N.  Y.,  to 
accept  a  position  as  superintendent 
of  a  paper  mill  there.  Mr.  Teale 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  eroup.  He  accomplished  much  in 
the  way  of  slashing  taxes  during  the 
j  last  election. 

Mr.  Durant,  prominent  insurance 
|  agent,  is  well  qualified  to  carry  on  | 
,  for  the  taxpayers  of  this  community. 

!  Having  lived  in  Lee  all  his  life,  and 
)  having  served  on  various  town  com¬ 
mittees,  he  is  well  acquainted  wuth 
town  affairs  and  present  conditions. 
As  a  former  state  representative,  he 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  state 
affairs  and  government. 

Besides  being  a  member  of  the 
Taxpayers’  association,  Mr.  Durant  j 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Lee  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  holds  membership  in  the 
Lee  Rotary  club.  | 

1939. 

Durant  To 
Move  Offices  to 
Larger  Quarters 

LEE,  June  7 — It  was  announced 
today  by  Clarence  N.  Durant  that 
he  would  move  in  a  few  weeks  his 
real  estate  and  insurance  offices  to 
larger  quarters.  As  soon  as  altera¬ 
tions  and  repairs  are  made  at  the 
new  location  the  offices  will  be 
located  at  124  Main  Street,  in  the 
property  formerly  owned  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  late  Katherine  Collins.' 

The  insurance  business  of  the 
j  company  was  established  in  1856 
by  Joseph  C.  Chaffee  and  has  been 
in  continuous  operation  since  that 
time.  When  the  present  building 
was  erected  in  1895  by  President 
Edward  S.  Rogers  of  the  Lee  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  for  occupancy  by  the 
!  Berkshire  Gleaner,  the  insurance 
i  business  was  moved  from  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  street  and  has 
occupied  various  offices  in  the 
Gleaner  building  which  have  now 
been  outgrown. 

In  getting  information  for  a  Lee; 
High  School  publication  recently  it 
was  brought  out  that  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Durant  in¬ 
surance  business  in  1856  no  one 
,  has  ever  been  employed  in  this 
business  concern  other  than  for¬ 
mer  students  of  Lee  High  School. 

No  other  Lee  concern  can  equal  this 
record,  it  is  believed. 
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Hayward  Resigns  as 
Library  Treasurer 

Tucker  Named  to  Succeed  Of¬ 
ficer  Who  Served  20  Years 


Library  Unanimously  Votes  Apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Hayward’s  Long  Term 
of  Service. — Carl  Wurtzbach  Re¬ 
elected  President. — Report  of  Libra¬ 
rian  Shows  Increase  In  Circulation. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lee 
Library  association  Friday  night  T. 
M.  Hayward  tendered  his  resignation 
after  serving  for  more  than  20  years 
as  treasurer.  Charles  G.  Tucker  was 
named  to  succeed  him. 

Mr.  Hayward  succeeded  J.  L.  Kilbon 
as  treasurer.  The  library  association 
unanimously  voted  its  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Hayward’s  long  term  of  service 
i  and  expressed  regret  at  his  leaving. 
The  following  were  re-elected: 

President,  Carl  Wurtzbach;  vice- 
president,  .Edward  .S.  Rogers;  clerk, 
Mr.  Tucker;  trustees,  for  three  years, 
Edward  S.  Rogers,  Walter  S.  Aiken, 
Mrs.  James  T.  Owens. 

Committees  are:  Book,  Mrs.  Flora 
E.  Saunders,  Mrs.  Henry  Wilds  Smith, 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Owens,  Edward  S.  Rogers, 

!  Miss  Lena  Beal,  Mr.  Tucker;  house, 
Dr.  George  S.  Wickham,  Miss  Minnie 
L.  Baird,  Mrs.  Roland  Packard,  J.  T. 
Owens,  Mr.  Wurtzbach. 

Mr.  Miller,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Clarke  and 
Miss  Mary  Tristany  were  named  to 
draw  up  a  set  of  resolutions  on  the 
death  of  Frank  Murdock.  President, 
vice-president,  house  committee  and 
book  committee  were  named  at  the 
trustees’  meeting  which  followed  the 
annual  meeting  of  members. 

The  report  of  the  librarian,  Mrs. 
Saunders,  showed  an  increase  of  1000 
in  the  circulation,  which  is  over  28,- 
000.  The  report  of  the  treasurer  was 
also  read.  A  report  was  given  on  the 
library’s  drive,  for  which  continued 
effort  will  be  made  during  the  year. 


Returns  to  Weybridffe,  Vt. 

Lee,  April  17 — Theopliilus  M.  Hay¬ 
ward  has  returned  to  his  place  of 
birth  in  WOybridge,  Vt.,  after  being  a 
citizen  of  Lee  for  nearly  50  years. 
He  began  his  duties  with  the  Smith 
Paper  company  in  1802  as  an  account¬ 
ant,  and  was  retired  the  first  of  the 
year  after  completing  47  years  of 
service.  On  January  27,  Mr  Hayward 
resigned  as  treasurer  of  the  Lee 
Library  association  after  serfing  for 
more  than  20  years.  He  will  bp  missed 
by  his  many  friends,  and  he  gave 
generously  tp  worthy  causes. 


DECEMBER  15,  1939 

I _ _ 

Miss  Ryan  Retires. 

Miss  Nancy  Ryan,  Lee  visiting 
nurse  since  1918,  has  submitted  her 
resignation  to  the  Lee  Visiting  Nurse 
association  to  take  effect  on  Jan.  1, 
1940.  She  had  been  visiting  nurse  for 
21  years,  and  in  later  years  school 
nurse  as  well. 

She  was  born  in  Lee  and  has  lived 
here  most  of  her  life,  making  her 
home  on  Silver  street  in  East  Lee.  She 
trained  for  nursing  at  St.  Francis’ 
hospital  in  Hartford,  Conn.  She  was 
paid  the  following  tribute  by  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  association: 

“All  are  mindful  of  the  many  acts 
of  charity  and  kindness  performed  by 
Miss  Ryan  in  her  care  of  the  sick  as 
well  as  her  many  years  of  faithful,  | 
conscientious  and  efficient  service  to 
the  community,  and  it  was  with  re¬ 
gret  that  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Visiting  Nurse  association  has 
voted  to  accept  Miss  Ryan’s  resigna¬ 
tion.” 

f  FEBRUARY  2,  1940 


Visiting  Nurse  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lee  Vis¬ 
iting  Nurse  association  was  held  Mon¬ 
day  at  the  Lee  library  with  20  pres¬ 
ent.  Reports  of  the  treasurer  and 
nurse  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 
1939,  were  read,  approved  and  placed 
on  file.  The  following  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors  were  elected:  President,  Mrs. 
James  T.  Owens;  vice-president,  Mrs. 
H.  Archer  Clark;  treasurer,  'Miss  Min¬ 
nie  L.  Baird;  secretary,  Mrs.  Frank 
J.  Diamond;  assistant  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Miss  Marion  Graham; 
board  of  directors,  the  above  with 
the  following,  J.  T.  Owens,  E.  H.  Bos- 
sidy,  Dr.  George  S.  Wickham,  Paul 
Morse,  Arthur  Ford,  Mrs.  Mary  Rob¬ 
bins,  'Mrs.  L.  C.  Van  Trump,  Mrs. 
Harold  Bates,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Vohr, 
M.D.,  Miss  Mary  Brazil;  finance  com¬ 
mittee,  Mrs.  Henry  Wilds  Smith, 
chairman,  Miss  Minnie  Baird,  Paul 
Morse,  Mrs.  Percy  Ayers,  Miss  Wini¬ 
fred  Dolan;  nurse  committee,  Dr. 
Dorothy  Vohr,  chairman,  Mrs.  H. 
Archer  Clark,  Mrs.  Virginia  McGold- 
rick,  Mrs.  Henry  Sohl;  supplies,  Mrs. 
Clarence  Durant,  chairman;  Mrs.  H.  ; 
Archer  Clark,  Mrs.  Claude  Hagger¬ 
ty;  auditor,  Alex  Faxon. 

Miss  Nancy  Ryan,  Lee  Visiting 
nurse  for  more  than  20  years,  re¬ 
signed,  taking  effect  Jan.  1,  1940.  Miss 
Marian  Dohoney  is  filling  the  position 
and  that  of  school  nurse  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  She  may  be  reached  at  the 
school  phone,  109,  in  the  morning,  and 
afternoon  at  phone  315. 


MARCH  8,  1940 
NEW  NURSE 


Miss  Mary  Driscoll  Named  to  Succeed 
Miss  Nancy  Ryan. 

The  Lee  Visiting  Nurse  association 
has  appointed  Miss  Mary  Driscoll,  ! 
public  health  nurse,  of  Hartford,  ! 
Conn.,  to  fill  the  position  of  visiting 
nurse  for  Lee  and  vicinity. 

Miss  Driscoll  succeeds  Miss  Nancy 
Ryan,  who  resigned  after  many  years’ 
service.  She  began  her  duties  this 
week  and  may  be  reached  at  the 


school  each  morning,  telephone  109, 
and  in  the  afternoon  at  129-W. 

The  new  nurse  is  a  graduate  of 
Massachusetts  General  hospital,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  received  her  public  health 
certificate  from  Simmons  college.  She 
was  employed  for  two  years  in  Whit- 
insville,  and  for  three  years  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  where  she  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Hartford  Visiting  Nurse  associa- 


t  APRIL  4,  1941 


NEW  NURSE 

Miss  Marion  Dohoney  Named  to  Suc¬ 
ceed  Miss  Mary  Driscoll. 

The  Lee  Visiting  Nurse  association 
this  week  appointed  Miss  Marion  Do¬ 
honey  of  Lee  as  visiting  and  school 
nurse  to  succeed  Miss  Mary  Driscoll, 
who  is  resigning  to  take  a  position  as 
epidemiologist  of  the  genito-infectious 
disease  clinic  at  the  House  of  Mercy 
hospital,  Pittsfield.  Miss  Driscoll, 
who  succeeds  Miss  Viola  N.  Vreeland, 
recently  resigned,  will  assume  her  du¬ 
ties  April  27. 

Miss  Dohoney  is  a  graduate  of  iSt. 
Francis  hospital,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
has  been  with  the  Great  Barrington 
Visiting  Nurse  association.  Bhe  has 
had  five  years’  experience  in  public 
health  and  school  nursing  and  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Public  Health  Nurs¬ 
ing  School  at  Simmons  College. 

Miss  Driscoll,  a  graduate  of  the 
nursing  school  at  Massachusetts  Gen¬ 
eral  hospital,  Boston,  and  the  Public 
Health  Nursing  School,  Simmons,  has 
been  in  Lee  for  about  13  months.  She 
previously  was  emploved  at  Whitins- 
ville  and  Hartford,  Conn.  The  local 
board  praised  her  work  here  highly. 
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LEE  JUDGE  SERVES 
29  YEARS  ON  BENCH 

Judge  Bart  Bossidy  Was 
Known  as  Athlete  Before 
Taking  Up  Law 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent 
Lee,  Feb.  18 — Twenty-nine  years’ 
service  as  justice  of  the  Lee  district 
court  was  completed  Thursday  by 
Judge  Bart  Bossidy,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  February  j§,  1910,  by  Gov 
Eben  S.  Draper  He  assumed  the  office 
three  days  later  succeeding  the  late 
Judge  P.  H.  Casey,  who  resigned  to 
go  to  California. 

Judge  Bossidy  was  born  in  Lee  the 
son  of  Edmund  and  Bridget  (Collins) 
Bossidy.  He  attended  St  Mary’s 
Parochial  school  and  was  graduated 
from  Lee  high  school.  In  Lee,  as  a 
school  boy,  he  was  employed  for  some 
time  as  a  clerk  in  Herman  Heebn'er’s 
drugstore,  now  owned  by  Joseph 
Sakow  and  known  as  the  Lee  pharm¬ 
acy.  In  fact,  for  some  time  he  studied 
chemistry  in  preparation  for  becoming 
a  registered  pharmacist. 

Before  taking  up  law  as  his  pro¬ 
fession  the  judge  attained  prominence 
as  an  athlete  in  high  school  and  in 
college.  He  was  gi'aduated  from  Lee 
high  school  in  1894.  He  entered  Bos-, 
ton  university  to  study  law  in  1897 
and  in  1900  passed  his  bar  examina¬ 
tions.  He  was  admitted  in  1900  to 
the  Berkshire  bar,  of  which  he  has 
.served  as  president.  Football  was  his 
favorite  sport  and  he  played  fullback 
on  the  Boston  university  eleven,  of 
which  he  was  captain. 

Upon  returning  to  Lee  he  continued 
in  the  sport  on  semiprofessional 
teams,  including  some  in  Pittsfield. 
Among  those  with  whom  he  played 
is  Chief  of  Police  Frank  T.  Coughlin. 
Judge  Bossidy  treasures  the  memory 
of  many  an  exciting  game  played  on 
the  Pittsfield  common,  in  many  of 
which  he  featured. 

In  1905,  Judge  Bossidy  was  sent  to 
the  Legislature  by  one  of  the  largest 
Republican  majorities  ever  given  in 
this  district.  Since  assuming  the 
judgeship  he  has  not  .been  active  in 
politics.  He  opened  his  office  here  in 
1910. 
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|  have  been  filed  with  the  superior  court 
:  in  Pittsfield.  The  past  year  not  one ; 
case  was  appealed.  This  fact  speaks 
well  for  the  justice  meted  out  in  this 
court. 

For  the  past  24  years  Judge  Bossidy 
has  been  public  administrator,  the 
I  first  appointment  having  been  made 
by  Gov  Calvin  Coolidge.  During,  the 
World  war,  Judge  Bossidy  served  as 
chairman  of  the  exemption  board, 
having  27  towns  in  his  district.  Tues¬ 
day  he  appeared  at  the  towm  meeting 
as  moderator  for  the  30th  time. 
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When  Judge  Bossidy  assumed  the 
bench,  the  district  court  (police  court 
in  those  days)  was  located  in  a  room 
in  the  Central  block,  but  three  years 
later  the  present  court  quarters  were 
taken  in  the  Memorial  hall  building. 
For  a  number  of  years  that  part  of 
Memorial  hall  had  been  occupied  by 
the  public  library  which  moved  into 
its  present  home  at  that  time  (1913). 
The  court  is  equipped  with  fixtures 
formerly  in  use  in  the  Pittsfield  dis¬ 
trict  court.  The  county  holds  a  lease 
on  the  quarters  for  a  term  of  years. 

Judge  Bossidy’s  first  day  in  court 
was  a  very  busy  one.  The  officers 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
had  saved  their  cases  and  10  defend¬ 
ants  greeted  the  judge  on  that  day. 
The  late  John  T.  Wilson  was  clerk 
of  court  at  that  time,  followed  by 
Charles  H.  Pease  and  Charles  H» 
Vigeant,  both  deceased.  The  present 
clerk  of  court,  John  T.  Waddock  was 
appointed  seven  years  ago,  as  well  as 
probation  officer. 

The  court  has  developed  consider¬ 
ably  since  the  first  years  of  Judge 
Bossidy’s  charge,  owing  to  the  auto¬ 
mobile.  For  a  time  the  civil  limit 
of  the  court  was  $1000,  but  later  the 
figure  was  raised  to  $3000  and  now 
in  accordance  with  acts  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  1929  there  is  no  limit.  Most 
of  the  felonies  now  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  district  courts.  The 
territory  covered  by  the  local  court 
includes  Lenox,  Otis,  Tyringham, 
Stockbridge,  Sandisfleld  and  Becket 
The  judge  has  an  unusual  record  in 
his  court  regarding  appealed  cases, 
for  there  are  very  few  appeals  that 
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Presenting  Carl  Wurtzbach: 

A  Very  Active  Citizen  of  Lee 

Noted  Berkshire  Resident  Will  Be  75  Wednesday — 
His  Influence  Has  Been  Felt  in  Almost  Every 
Civic  Enterprise — Famed  as  Coin  Collector 
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From  Our  Special  Correspondent  i 

Lee,  April  29 — Carl  Wurtzbach,  util-  j 
ity  and  banking'  executive  and  civic 
improvement  leader,  will  be  75 
Wednesday,  57  years  having  been 
spent  in  Lee.  He  was  born  May  3, 
1864,  at  Harzgerode,  Ger.,  the  son 
of  Frederich  and  Maria  (Worch) 
Wurtzbach.  When  three  years  old  he 
was  brought  to  the  United  States,  re¬ 
ceived  his  early  education  in  the 
Stockbridge  schools  and  became  a 
naturalized  citizen  when  he  was  21. 

He  married  Miss  Lizzie  Isabelle  Cur¬ 
tis  of  Stockbridge  on  October  13,  1887. 
She  died  at  the  High  street  home 
August  8,  1918.  He  has  two  daughters, 
Ethel  C.  (Mrs.  Tracy  B.  Ambler)  and 
Miss  Helen  Marie  Wurtzbach  of  Oak 
Park,  Ill.  He  later  married  Mrs  Helen 
E.  Gillmor. 

Fifty-seven  years  ago  March  1,  Mr 
Wurtzbach  came  to  Lee  and  entered 
the  employ  of  F.  M.  Pease  &  Son  to 
learn  the  drug  business.  He  was  just 
17  when  he  came  over  from  Curtis- 
ville  (now  Interlaken)  and  went  to 
work  for  Mr  Pease,  living  in  the  Pease 
family  for  five  years.  Then  he  mar¬ 
ried  and  established  a  home  of  his 
own  here.  How  well  he  learned  the 
drug  business  of  Mr  Pease  may  be 
guessed  from  the  fact  that  for  15 
years  he  was  in  full  charge  of  the 
Irusiness,  after  Mr  Pease  was  partially 
incapacitated  by  illness.  Mr  Wurtz¬ 
bach  is  still  a  registered  and  licensed 
pharmacist  in  good  standing,  and  his 
certificate  came  into  urgent  use  when 
the  septic  sore  throat  epidemic  ap¬ 
peared  in  Lee  in  the  summer  of  1928. 

It  was  while  still  working  in  the 
Pease  store  that  he  became  identified' 
with  the  Lee  Electric  company,  now 
the  Pittsfield  Electric  company.  That 
was  in  1898, ^  and  in  1901  he  became 
manager  and  treasurer  in  addition 
to  holding  other  official  positions  of 
responsibility  in  the  company  until 
1917,  at  which  time  the  Pittsfield 
Electric  company  purchased  control- 
ing  stock.  Since  1917  he  has  been 
district  manager  and  director  of  the 
company. 

Appointed  Postmaster 

In  1902  Mr  Wurtzbach  was  ap¬ 
pointed  postmaster  in  Lee  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  later 
reappointed  by  him  and  by  President 
Howard  W.  Taft,  serving  three  terms 
in  all,  1903,  to  1915.  He  was  retired 
from  that  position  when  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  appointed  Edward 
Hoxie. 

:  It  was  in  1904  that  Mr  Wurtzbach 

i  became  interested  in  the  Dresser- Hull 
company,  which  he  helped  to  organ¬ 
ize,  and  of  which  he  is  president, 
treasurer  and  director.  Since  1924  he 
has  been  a  director  of  the  Lee  Na¬ 
tional  bank.  He  is  vice-president, 
trustee,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
investment  of  the  Lee  Savings  bank. 

Mr  Wurtzbach  has  devoted  a  large 
part  of  his  time  to  public  enterprises 
in  behalf  of  the  town,  and  such  or¬ 
ganizations  as  appealed  to  his  tastes 
i  and  willing  spirit.  He  was  one  of  the 
:  organizers  and  first  president  of  the 
i  local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  held 
the  position  as  its  head  until  his  vol¬ 
untary  retirement,  forced  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  other  business.  He  served  as 
'  member  of  the  Liberty  Loan  com¬ 
mittee  and  was  chairman  of  the  food 
;  conservation  committee  during  the 
,  World  war. 


■H  He  is  a  past  president  of  Berkshire 
j  hills  conference,  a  director  and  on  the 
!  organization  committee.  He  was  one 
of  the  prime  movers  in  the  organiza- 
:  tion  of  the  Western  Massachusetts 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  was  at 
one  time  its  president.  For  four 
years  he  was  a  director  of  the  New 
England  council  and  served  on  sev¬ 
eral  important  committees  of  that 
I  body,  retiring  after  two  terms,  which 
j  was  the  time  limit  for  anyone  to 
Serve  on  that  body. 

I  Mr  Wurtzbach  for  the  past  17  years 
|  has  been  president  as  well  as  a  trus- 
1  tee  of  the  Lee  Library  association  and 
chairman  of  the  town  finance  com- 
j  mitted  for  the  past  eight  years.  He 
i  is  a  member  of  the  Berkshire  County 
)  Tuberculosis  association,  being  local 
j  chairman  and  treasurer,  and  also  a 
;  member  of  the  Berkshire  Branch  of 
.  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruel¬ 
ty  to  Children,  having  been  a  charter 
1  member,  vice-president,  and  a  direc¬ 
tor. 

He  has  had  an  active  part  in  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  various 
;  industries  in  official  capacity.  In 
1915  he  became  president  of  the  Fern- 
j  cliff  association  and  held  that  office 
1  until  a  few  years  ago,  or  until  A. 
j  Albei't  Hyde,  the  “mentholatum  king,” 

|  a  native  of  Lee,  gave  Ferncliff  as  a 
j  public  park  to  the  town  of  Lee  a  few 
years  ago. 

From  his  very  first  coming  to  Lee 
Mr  Wurtzbach  has  been  actively  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Congregational  church, 
being  a  trustee  of  the  endowment 
fund,  25  years  chairman  of  business 
committee,  20  years  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  and  treasurer  of  Sunday 
school.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Laurel 
Hill  association  in  Stockbridge,  the 
oldest  village  improvement  society  in 
the  United  States,  of  which  he  is  a 
past  director. 

Mr  Wurtzbach  has  been  active  in 
Masonry.  In  1S88  he  joined  Evening 
Star  lodge  of  Masons,  the  lodge  be- 
i  ing  organized  in  1795  and  the  charter 
j  being  signed  by  Paul  Revere.  He  was 
I  elected  secretary  of  the  lodge  in  1895, 
j  the  centennial  year  of  the  lodge.  In 
1899-1900  he  was  elected  master,  and 
|  was  district  deputy  grand  master  in 
1 1914-1915,  and  for  20  years  was  as¬ 
sociate  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Masonic  relief  committee.  Last  year, 
being  half  a  century  a  Mason,  he  was 
presented  a  50-year  medal. 

Active  as  Republican 

Politically  Mr  Wurtzbach  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  stanch  Republican  and 
has  always  interested  himself  in  the 
affairs  and  success  of  the  party.  Al¬ 
though  many  times  sought  out  by  his 
associates  and  the  party  for  office  in 
its  gift,  he  has  never  seen  fit  to  seek 
j  any  office  at  the  hands  of  the  party. 
The  last  occasion  when  Mr  Wurtz¬ 
bach  was  sought  out  for  public  office 
was  in  1930  when  he  declined  to  en¬ 
ter  the  race  for  state  senator.  Mr 
Wurtzbach  has  been  a  life-long 
friend  of  Congressman  Allen  T.  Tread¬ 
way.  and  was  his  schoolboy  chum. 

Of  the  men  who  were  in  business 
and  still  remain,  when  Mr  Wurtzbach 
came  to  town  on  March  1,  1882,  only 
I  two  remain,  William  L.  Nye,  station 
agent,  and  Michael  H.  Hayes,  plumber. 
Such  men  as  Thomas  Norton,  the 
i  dean  of  bakers,  who  many  years  ago 
shipped  the  first  bread.  He  died  in 
,  1935;  Albert.  B.  Clark,  the  dean  of 


practicing  lawyers  in  Berkshire 
county,  died  in  1937.  Many  other 
well-knowm  men  of  Lee  have  passed 
on  in  the  past  few  years. 

Mr  Wurtzbach  does  not  devote  all 
his  time  to  business  by  any  means, 

•  although  it  may  appear  so.  He  has  a 
number  of  hobbies  which  he  gives 
j  good  and  sufficient  exercise  as  the 
1  spirit  moves  him.  He  has  always 
gone  in  for  sport,  and  in  his  earlier 
years  was  much  interested  in  baseball 
land  from  time  to  time  played  first 
Ibase  and  outfield  on  the  Lee  baseball 
nines.  He  is  also  a  disciple  of  Izaak 
Walton,  and  continues  to  follow  the 
istreams  and  lakes  in  search  of  their 
piscatorial  treasures.  He  is  a  mem- 
iber  of  the  Lee  and  Stockbridge  Sports¬ 
men’s  clubs.  As  a  bowler  he  ranks 
'high  and  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Lee  brotherhood. 

Noted  as  Coin  Collector 

Another  hobby  of  Mr  Wurtzbach  is 
that  he  collects  coins,  historical  china, 
books,  almanacs  anfl  pamphlets.  He 
is  one  of  the  well-known  coin  collec- 
!tors  in  the  United  States  and  noted 
authority  on  colonial  coinage  and  large 
copper  cents.  He  has  published  many 
: articles  and  several  treatises  on  the 
’subjects.  For  two  years  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Numismatic 
association  and  is  past  chairman  of 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  He  is  a  life  member  of 
that  organization,  the  largest  in  the 
country. 

It  was  while  president  of  that  as¬ 
sociation  that  he  was  presented  that 
historical  gavel  which  he  loaned  for 
the  opening  of  the  bicentennial  serv¬ 
ices  of  Washington's  birth  inaugurated 
;on  February  22,  1932,  at  Washington, 

'  and  used  on  that  occasion  by  both 
Speaker  of  the  House  John  N.  Garner 
.  and  Vice-President  Charles  W.  Curtis 
1  in  presiding  over  the  assembly  which 
•  heard  the  address  of  President  Hoover 
on  that  occasion.  The  head  of  the 
gavel  is  made  from  a  rafter  of  Wash- 
|  ington’s  headquarters  at  Valley  Forge, 
and  the  handle  from  a  limb  of  a 
tree  planted  by  Washington’s  grave 
at  Mount  Vernon  and  later  trans¬ 
planted  at  Valley  Forge. 

Mr  Wurtzbach,  a  local  historian,  has 
published  a  number  of  books,  some 
j  of  which  are:  “History,  150th  Anni¬ 
versary  of  the  First  Congregational 
(Church,  Lee”;  “History,  100th  Anni¬ 
versary  of  Congregational  Church, 

I  Curtis  ville” ;  “Historical  Sketch  of 
|  Curtisville” ;  “History,  125th  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  Evening  Star  Lodge  of 
(Masons,”  and  many  historical  articles 
for  newspapers. 

When  Mr  Wurtzbach  came  to  Lee 
jit  was  noted  more  than  now  as  a 
j  paper  town  and  paper  center,  and 
(the  town  was  just  recovering  from 
j  its  second  disastrous  fire,  which  came 
| in  1878.  The  first  great  fire  was  in 
1857.  Mr  Wurtzbach’s  father,  Fred- 
lerich  Wurtzbach,  brought  from  Ger- 
jmany  in  1866  the  first  wood  pulp- 
:  grinder  setup  in  America.  The  first 
( wood  pulp  was  ground  in  March,  1867. 

As  Mr  Wurtzbach  looks  back  over 
the  years  and  recalls  the  personnel 
of  Lee’s  representative  citizens  at 
(that  time,  he  believes  them  to  have 
I  been  men  far  above  the  average  in 
ability,  such  men  as  Wellington 
I  Smith,  Dewitt  Smith,  Harrison  Gar- 
)  field,  Charles  C.  Benton,  P.  C.  and 
( George  K.  Baird,  E.  S.  and  S.  S.  May, 

|  John  H.  Casey,-  Drs  Wright,  Holcomb. 
Wilcox,  Stratton  and  Heath.  Abner 
Rice,  John  L.  Kilbon,  Frank  M.  Pease, 
Frank  Mooney,  William  Nolan,  James 
A.  Rice,  Moses  H.  Pease,  Charles  H. 
Shaylor,  John  F.  Dcely  and  many 
!  others. 

Mr  Wurtzbach.  who  is  listed  in 
"Who’s  Who”  in  Massachusetts,  takes  j 
j  much  spadef  M  the  book  describing 
his  many  activities.  A  more  compre- 
j  hensive  sketch  will  appear  in  the  New 
1  England  edition  of  the  Biographical  f 
Encyclopedia  of  America  to— be  -pub¬ 
lished  by  A.  N.  Marquis  in  Chicago. 


Tuesday,  Marcli  19,  1940. 


Opens  New 
Funeral  Home 

W.  Francis  Shields 
Enters  Undertaking 
Business  Here 

LEE. — W.  Francis  Shields  today 
announced  the  opening  of  a  new 
funeral  home  to  be  known  as  the 
Park  Funeral  home,  at  14  Park 
Street.  The  business  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  Shields  and  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  will  be  Edward  J. 
Foley,  licensed  funeral  director,  of 
Dalton. 

Mr.  Shields  is  a  graduate  of  the 
New  England  Institute  of  Sanitary 
Science  and  Embalming  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  is  a  licensed  embalmer. 
For  several  years  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  M.  J.  Kelly,  funeral  di¬ 
rector.  He  was  born  in  Lenox  the 
son  of  the  late  John  E.  and  Mary 
A.  (Croughwell)  Shields  but  has 
spent  practically  his  entire  life  in 
this  town. 

He  was  educated  at  St.  Mary’s 
Parochial  School  and  the  Lee 
High  school.  While  at  the  lat- 
ter  school  he  participated  in  bas-  j 
ketball,  baseball  and  football  and  j 
was  for  a  number  of  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Lee  AC  football  team. 
He  also  played  basketball  with  the 
Lenox  Brotherhood.  Mr.  Shields  is 
assistant  chief  of  the  Lee  Fire  De¬ 
partment,  a  member  of  the  Lee ; 
Sportsmen’s  Club  and  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  town  affairs. 

The  entire  first  floor  of  the 
building  is  being  utilized  for  the 
funeral  home,  renovations  includ¬ 
ing  redecoration  having  already 
been  completed.  The  second  floor 
has  been  converted  into  living 
quarters  for  the  Shields  family. 
Mr.  Shields  bought  the  property 
about  three  years  ago  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  Kelly. 


—Photo  by  Udei 

W.  Francis  Shields  of  Lee  ' 
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Toole  Enters 

Insurance 

Business 


Takes  Q  'er 
Office  Conducted 
By  E.  H.  Bossidy 


LEE.  —  Lawrence  V.  Toole  of 
Lenox  Dale  who  has  purchased 
the  general  insurance  business  op¬ 
erated  for  the  past  20  years  by 
Edward  H.  Bossidy,  will  continue 
to  maintain  an  office  in  the  Park 
Building. 

Mr.  Toole  was  formerly  employ¬ 
ed  at  the  James  T.  Owens  Clothing 
Store  before  entering  the  insur- 
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— Photo  by  Henze) 

Lawrence  V.  Toole 


ance  business  four  years  ago,  with 
the  John  Hancock  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  at  its  Pittsfield  office. 

Two  years  ago  he  became  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
after  _  attending  the  Travelers 
School'  of  Insurance  in  that  city, 
maintained  an  office  with  Steven¬ 
son  &  Company.  He  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  Pittsfield  office  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  local  business. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Lenox  High 
School,  and  is  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  Toole  of  Lenox  Dale. 
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JUNE  24,  1940 


To  Be  Fireman  at  County  Jail 

William  A.  Ford,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  selectmen,  has  been  named 
by  Sheriff  J.  Bruce  McIntyre  of  Pitts¬ 
field  to  the  position  as  fireman  at  the 
county  jail  in  Pittsfield.  Ford,  for  a 
number  of  years  has  been  a  deputy 
sheriff  and  has  functioned  as  deputy 
at  sittings  of  superior  court.  As  a 
result  of  his  new  position  he  will  in 
the  future  not  act  in  that  capacity 
as  he  cannot  hold  two' positions  at  the 
same  time  for  which  the  county  would 
have  to  pay  him.  He  can  still  act  as 
deputy  sheriff,  however,  in  the  serv¬ 
ing  of  writs  for  attorneys.  Mr  Ford 
began  his  new  duties  today  and  will 
continue  to  make  Lee  his  home. 


October  7,  1939. 


Viale  Office  To 


Cross  Street 


LEE — A.  F.  Viale  &  Son,  real  es¬ 
tate  and  insurance  agents,  will 
move  their  office  from  the  Rams- 
Dickter  Block  to  the  Mougin  Block 
across  the  street  soon.  The  new 
quarters  were  formerly  occupied  by 
Clarence  N.  Durant. 

Mr.  Viale  has  been  in  business  at 
his  present  location  for  about  10 
years.  He  plans  to  move  on  or  be» 
fore  Nov.  1. 


April  1,  1941. 


Bower  Plans 
To  Close 
Shoe  Store 


Shoes  Sold  at  Main 
Street  Location 
For  52  Years 


LEE — William  Bower  of  Sum¬ 
mer  Street,  who  for  the  past  five 
years  has  conducted  a  shoe  store  on 
Main  Street,  has  decided  to  close 
the  establishment. 


Mr.  Bower,  a  wire  weaver  by 
trade,  was  employed  for  about  35 
years  by  the  late  George  W.  Rob¬ 
erts,  and  when  the  Thistle  Wire 
Works  closed  became  employed  in 
the  shoe  store  of  Henry  W.  Stevens. 


fter  Mr.  Steven’s  death," ^Olney 
J.  Carpenter  purchased  the  store. 
Mr.  Bower  worked  there  seven 
years.  He  became  owner  following 
Mr.  Carpenter’s  death  five  years 
ago. 

For  52  years  a  shoe  store  has  been  j 
in  operation'  in  this  store  in  the 
block,  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Katherine 
N.  Maloney. 

The  firm  of  Stevens  &  Hollen¬ 
beck  was  formed  .March  20,  1889. 
Mr.  Stevens  took  over  July  1,  1908, 
following  the  death  of  his  partner. 
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•  >  Tuesday,  December  16,  1941, 

New  Officers  at  Lee  Barracks 


John  J.  Loughlin,  20,  of  Dorches¬ 
ter,  graduate  of  Boston  College. 


Edward  M.  J.  Czarn,  23,  of  Black- 
stone,  graduate  of  Hill  College. 


Dennis  F.  Shea,  24,  of  Holyoke, 
graduate  of  Bay  Path  Institute. 
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Monday,  December  22,  1941. 


.  Lined  Up,  Shackled,  Ready  ior  Court 


Flanked  by  State  Patrolmen  John  Luppold,  left,  and  Patrick  J. 
Murphy,  right,  is  the  quartet  arrested  early  yesterday  morning  as  they 
admittedly  waited  a  chance  to  hold  up  Dwyer’s  Hiway  Diner,  Lenox. 
Carrying  a  miniature  arsenal  in  their  car  the  men  were  ordered  to  the 
Lee  barracks  where  they  were  arrested.  They  are  wanted  in  New 


Hampshire  for  two  robberies  and  firing  a  building.  Left  to  right  the 
prisoners  are:  William  Martin,  Henry  Josephson,  both  of  Winchester; 
Joseph  W.  Kelly  of  Woburn  and  Robert  Hammond  of  Winchester. 
The  men  were  held  under  $3000  bail  as  their  cases  charging  gun  toting 
were  continued  until  Jan.  2. 


LACK  OF  GASOLINE 
BRINGS  ARREST  OF 
FOUR  MEN  IN  LEE 


Statements  Are  Being  Inves¬ 
tigated  by  State  Police 
After  Guns  and  Revolvers 
Are  Found  in  Auto 

I>ee,  Dec.  21 — Lack  of  gasoline  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  arrest  last  night  f*urj 
Winchester  and  Woburn  men  who 
'  state  police  found  to  have  four  re¬ 
volvers  and  three  shotguns,  all  loaded,  > 
in  their  possession.  Held  at  Lee  state 
police  barracks  on  charges  of  unlaw¬ 
fully  carrying  dangerous  weapons  and 
have  the  same  under  their  control  in  j 
a  motor  vehicle,  are:  — 


|  William  Martin,  20,  operator  of  the 
j  car;  Henry  Josephson,  28,  and  Robert 
Hammond,  20,  all  of  Winchester,  and 
Joseph  W.  Kelly,  22,  of  Woburn. 

“Confessions”  Conflict 
State  police  were  reluctant  to  dis-  j 
cuss  the  case  today,  inasmuch  as  con¬ 
tradictions  have  resulted  from  some 
of  the  men’s  claims  to  breaks  at  Con-  j 
cord  and  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Fitch-  l 
burg,  Leominster  and  Ashburnham. 
In  some  cases,  teletyped  answers  to 
queries  directed  to  the  scenes  of  the 
alleged  breaks  have  revealed  no 
knowledge  of  the  alleged  crimes. 

In  addition,  the  quartet  said  under 
questioning  today  that  they  intended 
to  hold  up  Dwyer’s  diner  in  this  town 
later  in  the  evening.  The  state  police 
tonight  still  were  awaiting  replies 
from  Manchester,  N.  H.,  where  the 
j  men  said,  according  to  police,  they  | 
j. stole  $100  worth  of  eigarets  and  to- 
Ibacco  and  a  portable  typewriter,  and 
;  from  Concord,  N.  H.,  where  they  ; 
j  claimed  to"  have  stolen  radio  equip-! 
ment  and  musical  instruments  from 
the  home  of  Melvin  Hinz,  after  which 
they  set  fire  to  the  house. 

Pawn  Tickets  Found  On  Them 
Leading  to  the  belief  that  they  may 


j  be  responsible  for  a  large  number  of 
{thefts  and  burglaries  was  the  fact1 
j  that  many  pawn  tickets  were  found 
in  their  possession,  in  addition  to 
other  papers  which  are  being  investi¬ 
gated. 

At  about  8.45  last  night,  the  quartet  ! 
drove  up  to  State  Troopers  John  J. 
Luppold  and  Patrick  T.  Murphy  near 
the  Moore  Flower  shop  on  the  Lenox- 
Pittsfield  road  and  asked  if  they  could 
get  gas  from  a  closed  station.  They 
had  been  turned  down  in  their  re¬ 
quest  by  one  dealer  whose  station  was 
closed  and  who  refused  to  reopen  it 
to  sell  the  men  50  cents’  worth  of  gas.  ! 
The  officers,  however,  had  another 
dealer  open  his  station  and  compelled 
the  men  to  buy  $1.50  worth  of  gas. 

Officers  Become  Suspicious 

During  this  interval,  the  officers  had 
become  suspicious  of  the  men  when 
the  gas  was  paid  for  and  asked  to 
see  the  driver’s  papers.  They  pi’oved 
to  be  unsatisfactory  and  the  officers  i 
told  them  to  accompany  them  to  the  j 
.barracks.  At  this  point,  one  of  the! 
men  later  told  the  officers,  another : 
member  of  the  party  wanted  to  shoot 
-them,  but  was  restrained  by  his  com-1 
pan  ion. 

J  The  loaded  weapons  were  found  i 
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Damage  Done  by  High 

Water  at  East  Lee 


Lee,  Sept.  16— East  Lee  today  ex¬ 
perienced  its  second  flood  within  six 
years  as  the  result  of  a  downpour 

that  ended  about  3.  A  great  volume 
of  water  rushed  down  Greenwater 
stream  although  the  flood  was  not  as 
great  as  1927  which  followed  a  cloud¬ 
burst  in  the  mountains  beyond  East 

The  Tyringham  valley  also  was 
badly  flooded  when  the  brooks  raced 
down  the  steep  hillsides  filling  Hop 
brook  to  overflowing  and  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  blast  out  the  Tyringham 
dam  tonight.  The  Stcdman  rake  fac¬ 
tory  was  surrounded  by  water  and  it 
was  impossible  to  get  within  600  feet 
of  it. 

At  the  Tayford  dam,  where  the 
Goose  pond  meets  the  Greenwater 
stream,  water  was  running  over  the 
highway,  undermining  the  concrete. 

The  home  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Dwight 
Bradley  on  Chapel  street  had  to  be 
pi'otected  by  a  seven-foot  wall  of 
sandbags.  The  house  is  on  the  edge  of 
the  Greenwater  stream  and  was 
nearly  washed  away.  All  the  small 
bridges  in  East  Lee  to  East  Lee  cor¬ 
ner  were  washed  away. 

The  Steadman  brook  in  the  north 
part  of  Lee  which  flows  from  Octo¬ 
ber  mountain  was  over  its  banks  at 
Mill  street,  just  before  it  enters  the 
Housatonic  river.  The  furniture  of 
Edward  Moutin,  who  lives  near  the 
Steadman  bridge  on  Mill  street,  was 
removed  from  the  first  floor.  The 
garage  has  been  swept  from  the  rear 
to  the  front  dodr. 

The  road  from  Tyringham  to 
South  Lee  is  under  water  in  several 
places  and  three  small  bridge  at 
South  Lee  were  under  water  at  the 
peak.  The  Greenwater  pond  dam  at 
one  time  was  in  danger  of  giving 
way  as  was  the  Goose  pond  dam, 
which  if  washed  out  would  flood  the 
entire  East  Lee  section.  The  road 
near  the  power  dam  in  East  Lee  is 
undermined  and  tipped  over  on  its 
side  in  one  section. 

The  flood  gates  at  the  Hurlbut 
Paper  company  mill  were  opened  to 
relieve  the  water  at  .  the  covered 
bridge  and  in  so  doing  the  highway 
for  50  yards  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town  near  the  Stockbridge  line  was 
under  water  and  impassable.  At  this 
point  many  cellars  are  full  of  water. 
On  the  Smith  flats  on  the  West  Otis 
road  going  from  Otis  to  Great  Bar¬ 
rington.  it  was  reported  that  there 
was  22  inches  of  water.  Tonight  the 
brooks  are  receding. 
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Rivers  and  brooks  in  Weswn  Massachusetts,  swollen  by 
torrential  rainfalls  during  the  ysm024  hours,  lashed  over  their 
limits  yesterday  and  did  damage  in  a  dozen  towns  reminiscent 
of  the  1927  flood.  Several  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  highways 
were  washed  out,  Boston  &  Albany  trains  were  halted  by  surg¬ 
ing  waters  that  weakened  bridges  and  undermined  tracks,  small 
buildings  were  swept  away  and  families  had  to  move  to  high 
ground  in  several  towns  as  their  homes  and  livestock  were 
threatened. 


Church  house  threatened  at  East  Lee  when  bridge  went  out  and 
caused  jam  which  was  dynamited  shortly  after  this  picture  was 
taken. 
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BULWARK  —  Western 

New  England  bore  a  blow  of 
the  storm  almost  as  severe 
as  North  Carolina.  Here,  at 
East  Lee,  Mass.,  two  youths 
build  a  sand  bag  dike  to  hold 
back  the  swirling  waters 
from  their  home.  Picture 
from  International  News 
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Saturday,  May  7,  1938. 

Town  Mourns  Loss  j 
of  Geo.  S.  Gordon,  Jr.| 

-  I 

Prominent  Citizen  Succumbs 
to  Long  Illness 


Member  of  School  Committee,  Many- 

Other  Civic  Groups,  Dies  at  Home. 

— Funeral  Services  Attended  by 

Representatives  of  All  Community 

Organizations. 

George  Selbie  Gordon,  Jr.,  47,  well- 
1  known  resident  of  this  town,  died 
Saturday  night  at  his  home  on  Cliff- 
!j  wood  street  after  a  several  months’ 

I  illness.  He  was  born,  at  Stephens- 
burg,  Va.,  April  6,  1891,  and  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Berkshire  county. 
He  was  graduated  from  Williams- 
town  High  school,  in  1909  and  from 
Williams  college  in  the  class  of  1913. 
After  he  left  college  he  taught  school 
in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  for  a  year  and 
then  went  into  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Gordon  served  in  the  World  i 
I  War  as  lieutenant  in  the  infantry 
!  and  was  stationed  at  Bennington, 
Ga.,  and  Camp  Devens.  At  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  war  he  retained  his 
commission  in  the  Reserve  Officers 
Corps  as  major  in  the  field  artillery. 
He  came  to  Lee  in  1919  and  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Smith  Paper  com¬ 
pany.  He  resigned  his  position  there 
in  August  1936,  after  sixteen  years’ 
service,  to  enter  the  employ  of  the 
Lee  Savings  bank. 

During  his  residence  in  Lee  he  had 
won  the  regard  and  esteem  of  the 
entire  community.  He  was  chair- 
man  of  the  school  committee  for  fif¬ 
teen  years,  a  member  of  the  town 
finance  committee,  the  Chamber  of 
1  Commerce,  Lee  Taxpayers’  associa- 
!  tion,  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order, 
and  many  other  local  organizations. 
He  had  served  on  the  school  commit¬ 
tee  since  February,  1921,  being  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  board  in  1922  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  since 

1  1923.  '  /' 

Mr  Gordon  married  Miss  Lena 
Goodwin  of  Pittsfield,  who  survives, 
j  with  two  children,  George  S.  Gor¬ 
don,  3rd.,  a  student  at  Princeton  uni- 
!  versity,  and  a  daughter,  Miss  Nancy 
I  Gordon.  He  also  leaves  his  father, 

!  George  S.  Gordon,  of  Williamstown, 
j  four  sisters,  Mrs.  Warren  Hathway 
i  of  New  London,  Conn.,  Mrs.  Charles 
|  Fowler  of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Roy 
!  Gavitt  of  Williamstown  and  Mrs. 
j  Silas  Woodbury  of  Erving;  and  a 
brother,  John  W.  Gordon  of  Hartford, 

Conn.  .  _ 

I  The  funeral  was  held  in  the  First 
Congregational  church  Tuesday  af¬ 
ternoon  at  2  o’clock.  The  officiat- 
!l  ing  clergymen  were  Rev.  James  G. 
j  Brown,  pastor  of  the  church,  and 
|  Rev.  Edward  M.  Condit,  formerly  of 
Lee  and  now  pastor  in  Needham.  The 
bearers  were  Norval  H.  Busey,  Jr., 
Arthur  L.  Rogers,  Donald  S.  Rogers, 
O.  Dickinson  Street,  John  M.  Deely 
and  Frank  Bond  of  North  Adams. 
Burial  took  place  in  Fairmount  cem¬ 
etery,  this  town. 

Representatives  were  present  at 
the  funeral  from  every  banking  in¬ 
stitution  in  Berkshire  county,  the 
Smith  Paper  Company,  Williams  col¬ 


lege,  the  Lee  school  board,  faculty 
members  of  the  Lee  school  system, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Masonic 
lodge,  American  Legion,  Lee  Tax¬ 
payers’  association,  Veteran  of  For¬ 
eign  Wars,  Lee  Rotary  club,  various 
churches,  and  many  other  civic  and 
fraternal  groups. 

The  public  schools  of  this  town  and 
the  banking  institutions  of  the  com¬ 
munity  were  closed  during  the  af¬ 
ternoon  of  the  funeral.  Albert  Net- 
!  tleton  of  the  Lee  Savings  bank  and 
Wellington  Smith,  Jr.,  acted  as 
ushers  at  the  church  services,  ihe 
body  laid  in  state  in  the  church  from 
11  o’clock  Tuesday  morning  to  the 
hour  of  the  funeral.  The  funeral 
was  in  charge  of  the  Kelly  funeral 
directors  of  this  town. 

Edward  S.  Rogers,  treasurer  of 
the  Lee  Savings  bank,  said  Monday 
that  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
trustees  of  the  bank  testified  to  Mr. 
Gordon’s  service  to  that  institution 
and  at  the  same  time  expressed  the 
feeling  of  the  community.  The  res¬ 
olution  as  adopted  is  as  follows: 

“George  S.  Gordon,  Jr.,  became  a 
trustee  of  this  bank  in  May,  1931, 
and  a  member  of  its  board  of  invest¬ 
ment  in  November,  1935.  He  took 
an  intelligent  and  helpful  interest  in 
its  affairs,  and  in  June,  1936,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  bank.  In  that  re¬ 
lationship  he  rendered  useful  and 
valued  service.  His  work  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  clear  thinking,  good 
judgment,  fairness,  loyalty,  and  the 
utmost  courtesy  and  friendliness 
even  to  those  who  differed  with  him. 

“He  had  fine  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart.  A  long  month  of  helplessness 
and  discomfort  during  which  the 
fatal  malady  marched  relentlessly  on 
against  the  utmost  of  medical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  provided  a  dark  back- 
i  ground  during  which  his  intelligent 
optimism  and  cheerfulness  shone 
with  added  splendor.  If  there  were 
periods  of  discouragement  and  des¬ 
pair,  they  were  not  permitted  to  cast 
their  shadow  on  those  around  him. 
f  His  remark  on  the  very  day  of  his 
death,  ‘I  am  not  discouraged,’  showed 
there  was  no  surrender  of  the  spirit. 
His  passing  is  a  tragic  loss  to  this 
institution  and  this  community,  and 
i  hearts  go  out  in  deepest  sympathy  to 
1  his  bereaved  family.” 


SUNDAY,  MAY  15,  1938 

Samuel  Seff 
Dies  in  Lee 


Was  Inspector 
Of  Government 
Headstones 

LEE,  May  16.— Samuel  M.  Seff, 
64,  of  St.  James  Avenue,  died  yes¬ 
terday  morning  at  House  of  Mercy 
after  a  short  illness. 

He  was  born  in  Granville,  N.  Y., 
July  29,  1873,  and  came  to  this 
town  30  years  ago.  He  was  an  in¬ 
spector  of  government  headstones 
under  the  quartermaster  general. 


He  nad  been  in  'the  government’s 
employ  34  years,  inspecting  sol¬ 
diers’  headstones  in  Lee  and  Rut¬ 
land,  Vt.  1 

Mr.  Seff  had  an  active  career  in 
music  and  organized  a  band  in  this 
town  in  1921,  and  was  bandmaster 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  was 
prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  hav-  ' 
ing  joined  the  West  Rutland,  (Vt.)  , 
lodge  and  later  the  Evening  Star  ! 
.Dodge  of  Masons.  He  also  was  a  j 
32nd  Degree  Mason  and  a  mem-  1 
ber  of  Cairo  Shrine  of  Rutland.  He 
was  a  past  patron  of  the  Morning 
Star  Chapter,  Order  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Star  of  this  town. 

He  married  Miss  Fannie  Sabin 
28  years  ago.  She  survives  with 
a  daughter,  Miss  Muriel  J.  Seff  of 
Boston,  and  a  son,  W.  Russell  Seff 
of  this  town.  He  also  leaves  a  sis¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Joseph  Mintzer  of  Rut¬ 
land,  Vt.,  and  three  brothers,  Louis 
and  Joseph  of  Rutland  and  Nathan 

of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

.  ^ 

LEE,  May  18. — The  funeral  of  j 
Samuel  Seff  was  held  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church.  Rev.  James  G. 
Brown  officiated.  Bearers  were: 
William  Bower,  Albert  N.  Nettle- 
ton,  Franklin  Sturgis,  Charles 
Pierce,  Harold  Stewart,  and  John 
T.  Leahey.  Burial  was  in  Fair- 
mount  Cemetery  with  the  Eastern 
Star  Lodge  of  Masons  in  charge. 


Wednesday,  May  25,  1938 


John  F.  Deely. 

John  F.  Deely,  75,  president  of  the 
Lee  Lime  Company,  Inc.,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Lee  Savings  bank  for  the  past  22 
years,  died  at  St.  Luke’s  hospital  in 
Pittsfield  Wednesday  afternoon  fol¬ 
lowing  an  operation.  He  was  born 
in  Lee,  the  son  of  the  late  Martin 
and  Bridget  (Clarke)  Deely.  He  was 
in  the  lime  and  marble  business  here 
all  his  life. 

Mr.  Deely  was  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  the  community  and  did 
much  for  its  improvement  along 
many  lines.  He  was  president  of  the 
company  which  he  founded  forty 
years  ago.  He  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Lee  Savings 
bank  in  June,  1916,  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  bank’s  auditing  com¬ 
mittee. 

He  was  a  member  of  St.  Mary’s 
church,  the  Holy  Name  society  and 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  St. 
Mary’s  parochial  school.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  Bishop  Conaty 
Fourth  Degree  Assembly,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  of  Pittsfield,  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills  council,  Knights  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  of  Lee;  a  member  of  the  Lee 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Lee 
Taxpayers’  Association,  Inc.,  the 
Greenock  Country  club  and  the  Lee 
Sportsmen’s  association. 

Mr.  Deely  married  Miss  Lucy  A. 
Navin  of  Lee,  who  survives  him.  Also 
surviving  are  two  sons,  John  J.  and 
Raymond  E.,  and  a  siste: 

I  garet.  E.  Deely  of  Lee. 


SUNDAY,  MAY  15, 1938  j  * 

C.  H.  Shaylor  Dies  j 

After  Long  Illness 

~  i 

Savings  Bank  President  Was  a 
Member  of  Legislature 

-  j 

Among  Many  Offices  Held  by  Mr. 
Shaylor  Was  that  of  President  of 
Housatonic  Agricultural  Society. — 
Was  In  Legislature  From  1906  to 
1919. — Prominent  Resident  of  Lee. 

<  Charles  H.  Shaylor,  76,  of  Golden  ' 
Hill,  president  of  the  Lee  Savings  I 
bank  and  also  of  the  Berkshire  Water  j 
company,  died  Sunday  afternoon  fol¬ 
lowing  a  long  illness.  He  was  born 
in  Lee  December  24,  1861,  and  had  ! 
been  a  life-long  resident..  Mr.  Shay-  j; 
lor  was  the  son  of  Pliny  M.  and  Jo-  ! 
sephine  Perrin  Shaylor. 


Charles  H.  Shaylor 


He  became  president  of  the  bank-  i 
ing  institution  November  26,  1928 

succeeding  the  late  William  C.  Ben¬ 
ton  and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  since  June  1907. 
For  nine  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  selectmen;  four  years  i 
a  member  of  the  school  committee  > 
and  for  two  years  a  member  of  the  ; 
board  of  assessors. 

During  1899  he  served  as  presi-  jj 
dent  of  the  Housatonic  Agricultural  i 
society  and  was  president  of  the 
Berkshire  Agricultural  society  in 
1901. 

In  November,  1906,  he  was  elected 
on  the  Republican  ticket  to  the 
Massachusetts  legislature.  In  all 
Mr.  Shaylor  served  13  years  at  the 
state  house  in  Boston  as  represen¬ 
tative  from  this  district.  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  he  had  been  president  j 
of  the  Berkshire  Water  company  and  i 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Pitts-  ! 
field  Milk  Exchange.  He  was  also 
an  associate  county  commissioner  for 
a  number  of  years. 


Mr.  Shaylor  was  a  charter  mem-  | 
ber  of  Lee  Grange  and  a  pastmaster, 
as  well  as  being  a  pastmaster  of  the 
county  Pomona  Grange.  He  was  a 
member  of  Lee  Grange  for  more 
than  fifty  years  and  was  about  to 
be  presented  with  the  golden  sheaf. 

In  past  years  Mr.  Shaylor  oper¬ 
ated  a  large  farm  known  as  Golden 
Hill  farm.  He  took  great  pride  in 
the  raising  of  barred  Plymouth  Rock 
chickens  and  Ayrshire  cattle.  For  a 
great  many  years  he  operated  a  milk 
route  through  the  town.  He  was  a 
well-known  poultry  judge  and  judged 
many  times  at  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  shows  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

He  married  Marion  E.  Kerr  27 1 
years  ago  last  October.  His  survivors 
are  his  widow,  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
ert  Fischer  of  New  York  city;  two 
sons,  Fred  of  Braintree  and  Charles 
of  this  town.  He  also  leaves  a 
brother,  William  M.  Shaylor,  of  Aga¬ 
wam,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Frank  Bel- 
don  of  Windsor,  Conn. 

The  funeral  was  held  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  2:30  at  the  First  Con¬ 
gregational  church  here.  Rev.  Dr. ; 
James  G.  Brown,  pastor  of  the , 
church  officiated.  Bearers  were:  j 
James  B.  Pollard,  John  M.  Goodrich,  j 
Manley  B.  Cheney,  Thomas  M.  Kerr, 
Duane  S.  iSlater  and  Arthur  L.  Rog¬ 
ers.  Burial  was  in  Fairmount  ceme¬ 
tery  here. 


^R%)AY,  NOVEMBER  2^ 1938. 

Edward  J.  Maloney 
Funeral  Tomorrow 

AH  Townspeople  Grieve  Loss 
of  Respected  Town  Clerk 

Death  Comes  to  Hard  Working  Town 
Officer  Following  Shock. — Nomin¬ 
ated  In  February  By  Both  Parties 
Without  Opposition,  Mr.  Maloney 
Was  Re-elected  For  22nd  Term. 

One  of  Lee’s  hardest  working  and 
most  respected  citizens  was  lost  to 
the  town  Wednesday  evening1  upon 
the  death  of  Edward  J.  Maloney,  foir 
22  years  town  clerk. 

The  regret  of  the  townspeople  was 
expressed  that  night  by  the  select¬ 
men  at  their  regular  meeting.  The 
board1  wrote  in  its  books  a  record  of 
their  profound  sorrow. 

Tomorrow  morning  at  9:00  the  fu-  ! 
neral  will  be  held1  ait  St.  Mary’s 
church.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Mary’s 
cemetery. 

Mr.  Maloney,  aged  69,  was  nomin¬ 
ated  by  both  parties  and  re-elected 
unopposed  for  town  clerk  for  his 
22nd  term  in  February.  He  also 
served  as  town  accountant  and  wel¬ 
fare  clerk  ait  the  time  of  his  death. 
Previously,  from  1932  to  1937,  he 
was  also  welfare  agent.  Often  Mr.  ’ 
Maloney  remained  in  his  office  long 
hours  overtime,  and  at  the  recent  i 
state  election  was  checking  votes  at  j 
the  town  hall  from  early  morning 
until  nearly  1:00  a.  m.  of  the  follow-  ' 
ing  day. 


Born  in  Great  Barrington,  the  son  ; 
of  Lott  and  Rose  (McManus)  Ma¬ 
loney,  the  late  town  clerk  lived  there 
until  31  years  of  age.  In  1899  he 
was  married  to  Mis®  Katherine  Nor¬ 
ton  of  Lee,  daughter  of  the  late 
Thomas  Norton,  at  St.  Mary’s 
church.  After  coming  to  Lee  he 
opened  a  shoe  store  on  upper  Main 
street  and  later,  for  20  years,  was 
proprietor  of  a  clothing,  store  on 
Main  street. 

Mr.  Maloney  was  a  member  of  the 
Holy  Name  society  of  St.  Mary’s 
church,  and  of  Berkshire  Hills  coun¬ 
cil,  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Surviving  are  his  Widow  and  three 
daughters,  Mrs.  James  Brown  of 
Lee;  Miss  Mary  Maloney,  a  teacher 
at  the  Franklin  K.  Lane  High  school  ! 
in  New  York  city,  and  Miss  Kath¬ 
erine  Maloney,  secretary  to  Dr. 
Thomas  J.  Norton;  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Austen  Holian,  Jr.,  of.  Van  Deusen- 
ville,  and  two  brothers,  John  and  j 
Thomas,  of  Great  Barrington. 

Funeral  of  Edward  J.  Maloney 

Lee,  Nov.  27 — The  funeral  of  Town 
Clerk  Edward  J.  Maloney  was  held 
yesterday  morning-  at  St  Mary’s 
church.  Rev  James  Pa  Kirby,  pastor 
of  the  church  celebrated,  the  high 
mass  of  requiem.  Rev  James  Donahue 
of  St  Peter’s  church  Sf.Greap Barring¬ 
ton  was  seated  in,  the  sanctuary.  The 
bearers  were  the  -'three  selectmen,  I 
Martin  ,T.  Mahan,  Cl^jjjde  M.  Haggerty, 

W.  Arthur  Ford ;  Town  Treasurer  I 
John  J.  Bossidy.  T&£  Collector  Alex 
W.  Faxon  and  Clerk  of,  Court  John 
T.  Waddock.  Burial  was  in  St  Mary’s 
cemetery. 


',*Y‘  ■ ; 


when  she  came  to  Lee  to  make 
her  home  with  Mrs.  Hocking  are 
but  a  few  miles  from  the  home  of 
Calvin  Coolidge  whom  she  had 
seen  often. 

“He  was  a  typical  Vermont 
Yanke,  just  as  pictured,’  she  says. 

Her  family,  too,  can  be  traced 
back  on  both  sides  to  the  pioneer 
Vermont  stock.  Although  she  re¬ 
members  fondly  the  farm  life  of 
the  families  there  she  says: 

“I  think  it’s  nicer  now.” 


22  Descendants 

Mrs.  Hodgkins  has  11  grandchil¬ 
dren,  11  great-grandchildren.  The 
great-grandchildren  include:  Jack 
and  Robert  Cowell  of  Cummington; 
Stewart,  Dorcas  and  George  Had- 
win  of  South  Shaftsbury,  Vt;  Had- 
win,  Marion,  Dorothy  and  Samuel 
Stone  of  Windsor,  Vt.;  John  Jr. 
and  Marjorie  Hadwin  of  Beecher 
Falls,  Vt.  The  grandchildren  in¬ 
clude  Helen,  William,  Emmett 
and  Harry  Hodgkins  of  Lee;  Mrs. 
Stanley  Cowell  of  Cummington; 
Mrs.  Samuel  Stone  of  Windsor,  Vt., 
Mrs.  Henry  Clemens  of  Danby,  Vt, 
George  Hadwin  Sr.,  Shaftsbury, 
Vt.,  John  Hadwin  of  Beecher  Falls, 
Vt.,  Cecil  Hadwin  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  Earl  Whiting  of  Ware- 
ham. 

Interest  in  Politics 
Mrs.  Hodgkins  is  a  Democrat— 
the  rest  of  the  family  are  Repub 
licans — “a  Democratic  island  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Republican  waters,”  as 
she  once  expressed  it  with  amuse¬ 
ment.  Nothing  gives  her  greater 
happiness  than  to  engage  in  an 
argument  in  which  she  presents 
with  cogency  and  enthusiasm  her 
point  of  view.  Often  she  is  chided 
on  the  fact  that  she  is  a  Democrat 
despite  the  realization  that  she 
hails  from  a  state  that  gave  the 
nation  one  of  its  most  illustrious 
Republican  Presidents. 


CK 
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LEE,  July  8. — Mrs.  Ellen  Clarissa 
Hodgkins,  a  native  of  Vermont,  will 
celebrate  her  90th  birthday  tomor¬ 
row  at  the  home  of  her  son-in-law 
and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Hocking  of  Academy  Street.  A 
family  dinner  will  be  held  there 
tomorrow  night. 

Born  in  Castleton,  Vt.,  daughter 
of  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Tuttle) 
Stewart,  she  moved  with  her  fam¬ 
ily  to  Mount  Holly,  Vt.^  where  she 
attended  school.  At  the  age  of 
22  she  married  William  Henry 
Hodgkins  of  Mount  Holly,  who 
worked  as  carpenter  for  her  broth¬ 
er.  The  couple  later  moved  to 
Wallingford  where  Mr.  Hodgkins 
worked  for  the  American  Fork  and 
Hoe  Company  until  within  two 
years  of  his  death  20  years  ago. 

Eight  Children 

The  couple  had  eight  children 
of  which  the  only  surviving  ones 
are  Mrs.  Hocking  and  John  D. 
Hodgkins  who  is  employed  at  the 
Wendell  Hotel,  Pittsfield.  Another 
son,  Emmett  W.  Hodgkins,  was 
well-known  in  Lee  where  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  Central  Lunch  restau¬ 
rant  and  was  active  in  town  affairs. 
The  other  children  were  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Hadwin  of  Danby,  Vt.,  Mrs.  Earl  S. 
Whiting  of  Fairhaven,  Vt.,  Mrs. 


Henry  Childs  of  Wallingford,  Vt., 
Bertha  Hodgkins  of  Wallingford 
and  Harry  Hodgkins  of  Walling¬ 
ford. 

Five  Brothers  in  War 
Mrs.  Hodgkins  is  the  only  mem¬ 
ber  of  her  mother’s  family  surviv¬ 
ing.  Six  brothers  and  a  sister  have 
died.  Five  of  the  brothers  served 
in  the  Civil  War.  One  of  them, 
Henry  Hodgkins,  went  to  war,  was 
taken  prison,  and  never  heard 
from  again.  The  others,  Fred, 
Warren,  Harvey  apd  Emmett  sur¬ 
vived.  The  latter  lived  to  be  al-  1 
most  90,  also,  and  practiced  as  a 
physician  in  Wallingford  until  he  ( 
was  80.  The  sister  was  Mary  Stew- 
art.  A  nephew  of  Mrs.  Hodgkins, 
the  late  Ralph  Stewart,  son  of  Har¬ 
vey,  later  went  in  business  in  Bos-  . 
ton  with  the  firm  of  Choate,  Hall  \ 
and  Stewart,  lawyers,  and  became 
an  assistant  to  a  district  attorney 
there. 

Traveled  All  Summer 

Until  this  year  Mrs.  Hodgkins  can 
remember  no  serious  illness.  Three 
years  ago  she  traveled  all  summer 
about  Vermont,  visiting  her  grand¬ 
children,  going  1000  miles  by  mo- 
t6r.  Mount  Holly  and  Wallingford 
j  where  she  lived  until  12  years  ago 

\ 

’  \ 


1937. 


LAHEY  WILL 

OBSERVE  11TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

LEE,  Jan.  22.— Frank  V.  Lahey 
;  will  observe  his  11th  anniversary 
as  proprietor  of  the  Lee  News 
Room  on  Monday.  On  Jan.  25, 
1926,  Mr.  Lahey  purchased  from  S. 
V.  Halsey  the  news  room  in  the 
Carey  Block  on  Main  Street.  The 
following  year,  on  Jan.  25,  he  took 
i  over  the  establishment  of  the  late 
E.  H.  Faunce.  He;  has  conducted 
the  variety  store  and  news  room 
|  since,  successfully,  making  it  popu¬ 
lar  with  local  persons. 

Among  his  employees  are  Miss 
Hazel  Peiffer,  Mrs.  Isabel  Mulca- 
hey  and  Winifred  Vreeland.  Mr. 
Vreeland,  who  formerly  worked 
for  Mr.  Halsey,  has  been  with  the 
Lahey  store  since  its  establish¬ 
ment. 

A  native  of  Adams  and  graduate 
of  Adams  High  School,  Mr.  Lahey 
moved  to  Lee  in  1925  and  now 
lives  at  Shady  Corners.  *  :v  ■ 
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Lee  Library  Looks  Back 
On  64  Years  of  Service 


Association,  Formed  in  1874, 
Has  Had  but  Five  Presidents 
During  Its  Long  Career 


Lee,  Sept.  10 — In  connection  with 
the  appeal  for  the  establishment  of 
an  endowment  fund  for  the  Lee  li¬ 
brary,  considerable  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  its  historical  background. 

The  first  board  of  directors  of  the 
library  association  consisted  of  Harri¬ 
son  Garfield,  president;  Nahum  Gale, 
vice-president;  Elizur  Smith,  W.  W. 
Sever,  Alexander  Hyde  and  Abner 
Rice.  John  Stallman  was  elected  clerk. 
In  its  64  years  of  existence,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  had  but  five  presidents. 
Mr  Garfield  served  until  1887  when 
Elizur  Smith  was  named,  serving  one 
year.  Dr  L.  S.  Rowland  headed  the 
board  until  his  death  in  October,  1904. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Dr  D.  M.  Wil¬ 
cox,  in  office  until  1922. 

Carl  Wurtzbach  has  been  elected 
president  each  year  since  then  and 
has  earned  high  praise  from  the 
present  board  for  his  continuous  and 
earnest  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  li¬ 
brary,  which  now  hopes  to  create  a 
$10,000  endowment  fund.  His  service 
equals  in  length  that  of  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

The  association  was  incorporated 
on  January  9,  1900.  The  original  in¬ 
corporators  were:  L.  S.  Rowland, 
John  L.  Kilbon,  De  Witt  S.  Smith, 
William  H.  Eaton,  H.  C.  Phelps,  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Rogers,  Wellington  Smith, 
C.  C.  Holcombe,  Augustus  R.  Smith, 
J.  C.  Chaffee,  Bennett  T.  Gale,  Ab¬ 
ner  Rice,  F.  M.  Pease.  In  that  year 
Mr  Rowland  was  president,  Mr  Rog¬ 
ers,  clerk,  Mr  Rice,  vice-president,  and 
John  L.  Kilbon,  treasurer. 

Three  honorary  members  have  been 
elected:  George  N.  Black  of  Spring- 
field,  Ill.;  Richard  Watson  Gilder  of 
New  York  and  Tyringham,  named  in 
January,  1900,  and  Curtis  J.  Judd  of 
Dwight,  Ill.,  elected  in  1910. 

The  library  today  occupies  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  the  lives  of  the 


people  of  this  locality  and  forms  an 
invaluable  adjunct  to  the  schools,  | 
which  depend  on  it  in  ever  increas-  j 
ing  measure  as  part  of  the  students’  j 
general  education. 

Among  the  librarians  have  been  Jo¬ 
seph  Chaffee  Mrs  Lillian  Clarke,  Miss 
I.  D.  Bassett,  Miss  Georgia  Potter, 
Miss  Mary  Stallman,  who  served  for 
27  years,  and  Mrs  Flora  Markham 
Saunders,  who  has  been  librarian  now 
for  10  years. 

In  1907  the  library  outgrew  its 
rooms  used  for  so  long  in  Memorial 
hall  and  moved  to  its  new  quarters. 
The  present  building  is  of  marble 
from  the  Gross  quarry,  a  home  prod¬ 
uct,  and  was  made  possible  after 
Dr  John  J  Hassett  wrote  to  Andrew 
Carnegie,  world-famed  philanthropist, 
who  helped  finance  it. 

Present  officers  of  the  library  with 
Mr  Wurtzbach,  are  Edward  S.  Rog¬ 
ers,  the  oldest  living  member  of  the 
association,  who  is  vice-president; 
and  T.  M.  Hayward,  treasurer.  Trus¬ 
tees  are  Mrs  H.  A.  Clark,  Walter  S. 
Aiken,  Miss  Minnie  L.  Baird,  Charles 
A.  Miller,  Frank  ,T.  Diamond,  Mrs 
James  T.  Owens;  Charles  G.  Tucker, 
clerk;  Dr  George  S.  Wickham,  chair-  [ 
man  of  the  house  committee. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  these  of¬ 
ficers  to  establish  a  permanent  en¬ 
dowment  fund  for  this  institution 
which  -would  greatly  benefit  both  the 
library  and  the  future  generations 
who  will  use  it.  An  original  fund  of 
$10,000  is  the  present  objective.  With  I 
the  successful  establishing  of  such  a  I 
fund,  gifts  and  bequests  become  per¬ 
manent  benefits  and  a  source  of  | 
greatest  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  1 
donors.  A  substantial  amount  has  al-  | 
ready  been  received  by  T.  M.  Hay-  j 
ward,  clerk,  to  whom  ‘  all  friends  of 
the  library  are  asked  to  make  their 
contributions. 


■j  • 
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Lee  Tailor’s  Business  Associates 
Give  Him  $85  On  85th  Birthday 


Charles  G.  Miller  Surprised  by  Friends  in  His  Shop — 
Note  Expresses  Their  Respect  and  Good  Will 


Leo.  Nov.  27 — -Charles  G.  Miller,  j 
dean  of  active  Berkshire  tailors,  was  jl 
surprised  yesterday  when  Kdward  S.  jl 
j  Rogers  and  Carl  Wurtzbach  walked  I 
into  his  place  of  business  at  the; 
(corner  of  Main  and  Franklin  streets  j 
and  presented  him  $85  in  bills,  a  dol¬ 
lar  for  each  of  liis  85  birthdays. 

On  the  outside  of  a  folder,  con¬ 
taining  the  money,  was  written 
the  following:  “Your  longtime  busi-  j 
j  ness  friends  and  associa  tes  feel  that  || 
Ion'  youi-  85th  birthday  is  an  oppor-  jj 
j  tunity  to  express  the  high  respect  j 
and  good  will  which  they  feel  for  you. 

{ Please  use  this  little  remembrance  in  j 
any  way  you  wish  to  commemorate 
your  birthday.  We  wish  you  many  ' 
happy  returns  of  the  day.” 

Mr  Miller  of  the  corner  of  River 
(and  Pleasant  streets  reached  his  85th 
■  birthday  Monday.  He  was  born  in 
Texas,  November  24,  1856,  and  "though 
an  American  citizen,  was  compelled  to  j 
•J serve  in  the  German  army.  He  was 
.  I  taken  to  Germany  with  his  parents 
when  but  a  few  years  old.  A  few  j 
•(years  after  his  arrival  there  his  par-  j 
enfs  died  and  he  knows  nothing  about  '1 
them  as  he  was  raised  by  a  family) 
in  Miningen. 


Lee's  “little  tailor”  has  been  in 
business  here  for  the  past  55  years. 
He  has  conducted  his  present  shop  j 
in  the  Baird  block  for  33  years.  At  j 
the  age  of  13  he  learned  the  tailor  | 
trade  and  traveled  over  Germany,  | 
Russia,  Austria  and  other  countries 
of  the  continent  before  he  had  to  j 
serve  his  time  in  the  army.  The  rule 
was  that  at  the  age  of  21  every  boy 
had  to  serve  four  years,  but  he  evaded 
it  until  he  was  23  and  then  was  re¬ 
leased  after  two  years.  While  in  the 
army  he  was  a  member  of  the  72d 
infantry  regiment.  Following  his  dis¬ 
charge  in  1885,  he  came  to  New  York, 
coming  to  Lee  in  1886. 

Upon  his  arrival  here  he  went  to 
work  for  Abe  Cohen,  who  ran  a  cloth¬ 
ing  store  where  Lihey's  newsroom  is 
now  conducted.  When  Air  Coheir  failed  j 
in  business  Mr  Miller  went  into  busi-  11 
ness  for  himself  and  for  a  number  1} 
of  years  was  the  only  tailor  in  Lee.  j 

On  October  16,  1888,  he  married ; 
Aliss  Mary  Thomas  of  Lebanon  I 
Springs,  N.  Y.  The  couple  are  the 
parents  of  four  children,  Airs  Tracy 
W.  Griffin  of  East  Lee,  Mrs  Lester 
P.  Jones  of  Housatonic  street,  Carl  j 
Aliller-  of  Springfield  and  -Arthur  Mil-  j 
ler  at  home. 


Businessmen  handed  Charles  Miller,  Lee  tailor,  $85  to  mark  birthday. 

Has  had  shop  over  50  years. 


- 


Thursday,  December  11,  1941. 


Barn  Once  Held  Vanderbilt  Coaches 


All  that  remained  of  the  Foxhollow  School  barn  that  cost  $40,000  to  build  were  stucco  walls  following  a  fire 
that  broke  out  at  4  this  morning.  Thirteen  horses  were  taken  from  the  building,  but  one  of  them  had  to  be 
shot  owing  to  a  broken  leg.  Expensive  coaches  of  Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt  were  formerly  stored  there.  In  the 


background  is  the  school  gym. 


Large  Bara  at  Foxhollow 
School  Destroyed  by  Fire 

Early  Morning  Blaze  Does  Damage 
Estimated  at  $20,000 — School  Classes 
Not  Disturbed*— 12  Horses  Saved,  One  Lost 


LEE. — The  huge  stable  at  Fox-  ; 
hollow  School  wafe  destroyed  by  fire 
early  this  morning  at  a  loss  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  $20,000.  Fire  com¬ 
panies  from  this  town,  Lenox  and 
Stockbridge  fought  the  blaze  and 
protected  near-by  buildings  includ¬ 
ing  a  cottage  and  large  gymnasium. 
Thirteen  horses  were  taken  from 
the  building  but  one  of  them  had 
to  be  shot  after  sustaining  a 
broken  leg.  Four  teachers  occu¬ 
pied  an  apartment  at  one  end  of 
the  U  structure  and  a  groom  lived; 
at  the  other  end. 

Whether  the  structure  will  be  re¬ 
built  could  not  be  learned.  The 
fire  in  no  way  disturbed  the  regu¬ 
lar  conduct  of  the  school  classes. 

The  cause  of  the  fire  was  not 
determined  and  investigation  was 
launched  by  the  fire  chiefs  and 
Lieut.  Howard  F.  Whittemore,  state 
fire  inspector.  • 

The  large  barn  was  constructed 


for  George  Westinghouse  at  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $40,000.  Later  it  was 
owned  by  Mrs.  Raymond  T.  Baker 
who  was  also  the  wife  of  Alfred  G. 
Vanderbilt.  Once  it  housed  expen¬ 
sive  trappings,  victorias  and  two 
coaches  that  were  of  much  value. 
All  of  them  were  owned  by  Alfred 
G.  Vanderbilt  including  a  large 
coach  he  used  to  drive  between 
London  and  Brighton.  These  were 
disposed  of  the  time  the  property 
was  sold  for  the  school. 

The  barn  was  100  feet  long  with 
60-foot  wings. 

The  Lee  fireme  nwere  under  the 
direction  of  Chief  Hubert  Orienti, 
Lenox  in  charge  of  Chief  Oscar  R. 
Hutchinson  and  Stockbridge,  of 
Chief  Edward  Pillings. 

The  horses  will  be  cared  for  by 
the  Pittsfield  Riding  &  Polo  Club 
for  the  present.  Zenas  Colt  of  the 
club  was  at  the  scene  early  this 
morning  offering  what  aid  could  be 


Lee,  Dec.  11 — Fire  of  unknown  ori¬ 
gin  destroyed  the  coach  barn  on  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Foxhollow  school  this 
phnorning.  The  barn  of  the  Lenox  I 

School  was  situated  in  Lee.  The  prop-  i 
rtv  was  estimated  to  be  valued  at 
3i>10,000,  and  was  partly  covered  by  ! 
insurance.  The  alarm  was  sounded 
£by  the  Lenox  fire  department  and 
^shortly  after  Lee  and  Stockbridge  de¬ 
partments  gave  the  out-of-town  sig- 
’nal. 

p  The  coach  barn  was  in  flames  when  ; 
sdiscovered  by  one  of  the  teachers. ; 
[who  lived  in  a  cottage  nearby.  The  j 
Hfire  was  said  to  have  started  some- : 
where  in  the  middle  of  the  one-story 
-Structure,  about  SO  fdet  long  with 
'two  ells  of  60  feet. 

b.  In  one  ell  of  the  barn  13  saddle 1 
morses  were  housed.  The  animals  were 
[■released,  one  of  which  later  injured  i 
P.  leg  and  was  destroyed.  Edward 
».Mallon,  the  riding  master,  this  morn¬ 
ing  took  the  12  horses  to  the  Pitts- 
•field  Riding  and  Polo  association 
^tables  on  Holmes  road  in  Pittsfield, 
fis  Leo  Gilson  said  he  would  gladly 
<care  for  them. 

£  The  alarm  sounded  this  morning 
Hat  4.20.  The  Lenox  department  con-  | 
Snocted  to  a  hydrant,  while  the  Lee 
firemen  laid  650  feet  from  Laurel  lake 
-up  to  where  hose  of  the  Stockbridge 
[department  lengthened  the  line  so  j 
(the  cottage  on  one  side  and  the  gym- 
Jnasium  on  the  other  were  saved.  ( 
-James  MacGregor,  a  Lee  firemen,  just  i 
tmissed  injury  when  a  falling  timber  | 
[passed  in  front  of  his  face. 

The  Foxhollow  school  is  for  girls 
[and  the  property  is  said  to  be  in  the 
[name  of  Miss  Farrell. 
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Tuesday,  November  25,  1941 


One  Life  Was  Lost  in  Lee  Fire 


fc"?i 


barn  on  the  farm  of  Joseph 


Luigi  Valenti,  60,  was  burned  to  death  last  night  when  fire  destroyed  the  huge 

Valenti,  his  son.  Thirty  head  of  cattle,  two  horses,  and  a  bull  were  saved, 


LUIGI  VALENTI  DIES 
i  IN  FIRE  IN  BARN 
ON  FARM  AT  LEE 

: 

|  .  - - - 

Believed  to  Have  Reentered 

Blazing  Structure  and  Bodyi 

Is  Dragged  Out  —  Much' 

Equipment  Lost,  Livestock 

Saved 

Lee.  Nov.  21 — Luigi  Valenti,  60,  lost, 

1  his  life  tonight  in  a  fire  which  de-  \ 
jstroyed  a  barn  on  Fail-view  street,  the 
'property  of  his  son,  Joseph  Valenti. 
vVilliam  Losaw,  employed  on  the  farm, 

•  was  milking'  in  the  barn  when  he  de-  p 
!  tected  smoke.  Upon  going  outside,  he 
j  found  the  structure  was  on  tire  on  the 
southwest  side  near  the  roof.  He  ran 
across  the  highway  to  the  house  and 
Mrs  Valenti  called  in  the  alarm  at!) 
5.40.  The  fire  department  arrived  in 
!a  few  minutes,  but  the  hay  had  ig-  1 
nited  and  the  barn  was  a  mass  of 
,  dames. 

As  the  firemen  were  using  a  line  : 
of  hose  at  a  doorway,  they  noted  [ 


j  what  they  thought  was  a  foot.  They  j 
played  water  on  John  Ford,  a  mem- 
her  of  the  department,  who  went  to  | 
the  open  door  and  took  the  man,  who  | 
j  proved  to  be  Valenti,  by  the  feet  and 
drew  him  from  the  building. 

Losaw  -Nearly  Overcome 

Losaw  thinks  the  victim  must  have 
gone  into  the  building  after  once 
;  leaving  it.  Losaw,  in  the  meantime,  I 
j  was  releasing  the  cattle.  In  a  short  | 
jtime,  with  the  help  of  other  men,  the 
1 30  head  of  cattle,  two  horses  and  a  I 
I  bull,  were  freed  from  the  burning  J 
structure.  Losaw  was  nearly  over- |j 
come  by  smoke. 

The  barn,  40  by  50  feet,  about  50  I 
I  tons  of  hay,  a  silo  full  of  feed,  a  small  j 
shed  at  the  rear  and  small  farm  tools 
and  equipment  were  destroyed.  The 
cause  of  the  fire  is  undetermined.  | 

I  Property  was  said  to  be  partly  in- 
jsured,  but  no  estimate  was  given  on  ' 
i  the  loss. 

Medical  Examiner  George  S.  Wick- 1 
ham  viewed  the  body  and  it  was  re- II 
I  moved  to  the  Kelly  funeral  home.  lt,j| 
;is  thought  the  man  had  been  over- 1 
come  by  the  smoke  and  lay  on  the 
floor  unnoticed  and  the  flames  crept! 
upon  him. 

Valenti  was  born  in  Italy  but  had 
lived  in  this  country  for  years.  He 
lived  with  his  son,  Joseph,  and  his  I 
I  daughter-in-law,  to  whom  he  turned 
lover  the  farm  nearly  three  years  ago.  j 
!  He  also  leaves  a  son.  Geno.  and  all 
daughter,  Victoria;  a  sister,  Mrs  San-  I 
da  Rossini  of  New  York,  and  brothers1 
jin  Italy. 
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December  4,  1939. 

J.T.Waddock 

Re-appointed 

Again  Named 
Justice  of  Peace 
By  Governor 

LEE  —  John  T.  Waddock,  re¬ 
appointed  justice  of  the  peace  by 
Gov.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  was 
sworn  in  to  office  Saturday  at  the 
Court  House  in  Pittsfield. 

Mr.  Waddock  is  also  clerk  of 
courts  and  probation  officer  in  the; 
Lee  District  Court.  A  term  as  jus- 1 
tice  of  the  peace  lasts  seven  years  I 
when  re-appointment  is  considered! 
by  the  governor. 

Mr.  Waddock  was  appointed 
seven  years  ago,  also  becoming 
clerk  then  by  the  governor’s  ap¬ 
pointment,  succeeding  the  late 
Charles  Vigeant.  Five  years  later 
he  was  re-appointed  clerk.  In  1936 
Chapter  282  changed  the  tenure  cf 
office  so  that  all  clerks  hold  office 
during  good  behavior  now. 


JOHN  T.  WADDOCK 


1939. 

Dr.  Stratton 
Completes  33 
Years  of  Practice 

LEE,  June  12. — Tomorrow  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Stratton  will  close  his 
33rd  year  as  a  physician  here.  June 
13,  1906,  he  opened  an  office  in  the 
Berkshire  Gleaner  Block  in  which 
the  late  Dr.  Henry  M.  Smith  also 
had  an  office. 

Later  Dr.  Stratton’s  office  was 
located  in  two  other  dwellings  and 
is  now  situated  at  his  home  on 
Park  Street.  Dr.  Stratton  was  bom 
in  Lee,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
W.  Stratton.  He  graduated  from 
Lee  High  School  in  the  claiss  of 
1901  and  took  a  four  year  course 
at  the  Albany  Medical  School. 
Later  he  was  in  the  Albany  Gener¬ 
al  Hospital  in  regular  surgery. 

Dr.  Stratton  operated  Hidden 
Farm  at  the  head  of  Orchard 
Street  and  is  known  for  his  regis¬ 
tered  herd  of  Guernsey  cattle. 


June  20,  1940. 


Bart  Bossidy 
To  Represent 
The  Eagle 

Will  Cover  Lenox 
And  Lee  as 
News  Reporter 

LEE — Bart  Bossidy,  of  19  Housa- 
tonic  Street,  for  three  years  super¬ 
visor  of  the  WPA  recreational  ac¬ 
tivities  in  Southern  Berkshire  has 
been  named  representative  for  The 
Eagle  in  Lee  and  Lenox.  He  has 
already  assumed  his  new  duties. 

January  10,  1941. 

Bart  D.  Bossidy 
Candidate  for  Town 
Clerk,  Treasurer 

LEE — Bart  D.  Bossidy,  represent- 
|  ative  of  The  Eagle  in  Lee  and 
Lenox,  has  announced  his  candidacy 
for  town  clerk  and  treasurer  at  the 
forthcoming  town  election.  He  will 
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Bart  D.  Bossidy 

oppose  Mrs.  Florence  Corey,  who 
was  appointed  several  months  ago 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
late  John  Bossidy. 

Mr.  Bossidy  conducted  a  cloth¬ 
ing  and  men’s  furnishings  store  in 
j  Great  Barrington  for  20  years, 

|  terminating  business  in  June,  1934. 
j  Previously,  he  was  employed  for 
:  nine  years  by  James  T.  Owens  of 
[Lee,  from  whom  he  purchased  the  j 
I  store.  In  1937  he  was  appointed  - 
I  supervisor  of  WPA  recreational  ac- i 
tivities  in  Southern  Berkshire,  with ! 
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headquarters  in  Lenox.  He  re¬ 
signed  last  June  to  become  corre¬ 
spondent  for  The  Eagle. 

A  native  of  West  Stockbridge,  Mr. 
Bossidy  has  resided  in  Lee  for  many 
years. 


July  5,  1941. 


LEE. — Bart  D.  Bossidy,  who  has 
been  correspondent  for  The  Eagl,e 
for  the  past  year,  will  complete  his 
duties  tomorrow.  He  is  to  take  a 
position  in  the  office  of  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Gravel  Company.  He  will  be 
succeeded  here  temporarily  by  Mrs. 
John  Consoiati  of  Circular  Avenue. 

Charles  Tucker 
iTo  Write  News 
(For  The  Eagle 

LEE — Charles  G.  Tucker,  of  280 
!  East  Center  Street,  a  teacher  in 
Lee  High  School,  has  been  named 
reporter  for  The  Eagle  in  Lee  tem¬ 
porarily.  Mr.  Tucker  will  receive 
calls  at  his  home,  393-M,  and  as  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past,  news 
items  may  be  left  at  Leahy’s  News 
Room.  Mr.  Tucker  fills  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Bart 
D.  Bossidy.  Mrs.  John  Consoiati 
has  been  covering  during  the  past 
week. 


September  9,  1941. 

Tucker  Is 
Called  Into 
The  Service 

Reserve  Officer  To 
Go  to  Florida — 
Reporter  Named 

LEE — Charles  G.  Tucker,  of  280 
Center  Street,  a  teacher  at  Lee 
High  School  and  correspondent  for 
The  Eagle,  has  been  ordered  into 
active  service  as  a  second  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  infantry  reserve  corps, 
;  United  States  Army.  He  will  report 
at  Boston  Monday  for  physical  ex¬ 
amination  and  will  go,  to  Louisiana 
for  maneuvers.  From  there  he  will 
go  to  Camp  Blanding,  Fla.,  for  as¬ 
signment.  Mr.  Tucker  is  a  graduate 
of  Lee  High  School,  1935,  and  of 
Boston  University,  1934.  He  has 
been  teaching  here  since  1935.  He 
has  been  treasurer  of  the  Greenock 
|  Country  Club  and  trustee  of  the 
Lee  Public  Library, 

For  the  present  the  Lee  news  of 
The  Eagle  will  be  cared  for  by  Miss 
Catherine  Lippencott,  who  is  secre¬ 
tary  in  the  office  of  Supt.  of  Schools 
Charles  A.  Miller.  Miss  Lippencott 
may  be  reached  by  telephone  at  the 
home  of  her  mother  Mrs.  Paul 
Cannon,  Tel.  574-J.  News  may  be 
left  at  Lahey’s  news  room  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  an  arrangement  of  long 
standing. 


punjp^r  Sunday,  returned  to  Middle- 
boro  today  with  the  Pierce- Arrow 
puTrrner,  whgre  the  Maxim  Motor  is 
to  put  this  apparatus  in  first-class 
condition.  The  Pierce  pumper  arrived 
in  l-.ee  in  September,  1925,  and  since 
that  time  the  triple  combination 
pumper  has  seen  many  hours  of  serv¬ 
ice.  At  thfe  time  this  pumper  was 
purchased  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  be  sold  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  The  committee  which  selected 
this  machine  was  Fire  Chief  Arthur 
W.  Pease,  Clarence  N.  Durant,  Dr 
William  J.  O’Malley,  Frank  Hayden 
and  Rutherford  C.  Benjamin.  The 
three  first  mentioned  visited  the  Gen- 
leral  Manufacturing-  company  plant  at 
St  Louis  and  inspected  one  of  the  nia- 
I  chines  before  the  purchase  was  made. 
This  apparatus  cost  the  town  of  Lee 
$10,500  at  the  time. 

The  new  pumper  at  South  Lee  was 
made  by  the  Buffalo  Fire  Appliance 
corporation  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  It  is 
mounted  on  a  Chevrolet  chassis  of 
the  two-ton  type.  At  a  special  town 
I  meeting  the  first  of  April  the  town 
voted  to  buy  a  pumper  for  South  Lee 
at  a  cost  of  about  $$000.  The  commit¬ 
tee  which  selected  this  pumper  con¬ 
sisted  of  Carl  C.  Collins,  chairman, 
Irving  Brown,  Francis  G.  Fanning, 
Fire  Chief  Orienti  and  Chairman 
Morris  J.  Landers  of  the  selectmen. 
This  pumper  is  a  triple  combination 
type  capable  of  pumping  500  gal¬ 
lons  a  minute  with  a  Hale  rotary 
pump  and  what  is  considered  impor¬ 
tant  for  this  town,  as  there  are  no 
hydrants,  a  200-gallon  booster  tank. 
It  is  a  bright  red  streamline  shaped 
body  with  words  "South  Lee”  on  the 
hood  and  "Lee  Fire  Dept.,  Engine  No 
4”  on  the  sides.  The  South  Lee  de¬ 
partment  has  20  members  under  As¬ 
sistant  Foreman  A.  Irving  Brown. 
The  members  of  the  Lee  department 
total  30. 

The  town  of  Tyringham  is  about  to 
receive  a  pumper  similar  to  the  one 
in  South  Lee.  In  the  past  the  Lee 
department  gladly  answered  all  fire 
icalls  from  Tyringham.  When  a  fire 
company  is  formed  in  that  town  there 
will  be  another  company  added  which 
will  help  surrounding  towns  fight 
fire  if  needed.  The  fire  companies  in 
the  towns  of  Lenox,  Lendx  Dale, 
Stockbridge,  West  Stockbridge  and 
Otis  are  pledged  to  help  each  other 
in  case  of  a  serious  fire.  Many  a  time 
a  Lee  fireman  has  jumped  on  the 
truck  going  to  an  out-of-town  fire 
and  had  his  clothes  ruined. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  there  were 
four  companies  recognized  in  Lee, 
but  today  they  come  under  one  head, 
that  of  the  Lee  Fire  department,  with 
Hubert  P.  Orienti  as  its  chief  and 
W.  Francis  Shields  the  assistant 
chief.  Much  can  be  said  of  the  de¬ 
partment  in  the  days  of  Fire  Chief 
Thomas  Hayden,  George  W.  Board- 
man  and  Arthur  W.  Pease,  each  be¬ 
ing  chief  many  years. 

Cince  1933  the  local  firemen  have 
won  many  prizes  and  trophies.  Some 
years  they  did  not  attend  musters, 
but  when  they  attended  they  were 
sure  to  cop  some  prize,  if  no  more 
than  a  member  winning  a  hose  race. 
The  Lee  boys  won  first  prize  for 
best-appearing  company  in  line  for 
the  first  time  in  1933  when  they  ap¬ 
peared  with  their  new  uniforms  at 
Chatham,  N.  Y.  Other  places  they 
attended  musters  and  won  first  were 
at  Southbridge,  Ware,  Great  Barring¬ 
ton,  Adams,  Stockbridge,  Terryville, 
Ct.,  and  at  the  World’s  fair  last  Au¬ 
gust,  when  tney  were  in  line  on  the 
Flushing  meadows  where  10,000  fire¬ 
men  from  many  parts  were  present. 

The  boys  of  the  department  have 
a  dragging  outfit  that  has  been  pat¬ 
ented  and  now  on  sale.  In  1916  the 
firerhen  took  the  bodies  of  li  boy* 
out  of  Big  pond  under  the  direction 
of  Chief  Boardman  and  Chief  of  Po¬ 
lice  Frank  T.  Coughlin.  The  depart- 
men  has  always  been  willing  to  go 
anywhere  at  anytime  to  help  locate 
a  body  in  a  lake  or  river. 
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Mrs.  Florence  V.  Corey 

LEE  — Mrs.  Florence  V.  Corey,  j 
candidate  for  town  clerk  at  the 
election  on  Monday,  has  served  in 
that  capacity  for  the  past  year 
under  appointment  of  the  Board 
of  Selectmen.  Mrs.  Corey  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  secretary  in  the  office 
of  Edward  H.  Bossidy,  real  estate 
and  insurance  broker,  for  10  years. 
He  sold  the  business  about  a  year 
ago.  Since  that  time  Mrs.  Corey 
has  also  conducted  a  real  estate 
and  insurance  business. 

Mrs.  Corey  lives,  on  Chapel 
Street,  East  Lee,  where  her  mother 
and  son  reside  with  her.  % 


l 


Seeks  Office 
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J.  Kenneth  Hardiinan 


LEE  —  J.  Kenneth  Har  diman, 
nominated  for  selectman  on  the 


1  Democratic  ticket,  was  born  in  Lee 
j  and  attended  St.  Mary’s  parochial 
school  and  Lee  High  School.  He  is 
employed  by  Smith  Paper,  Inc.  He 
was  the  first  president  of  the  local 
Papermakers’  Union,  which  office 
he  held  for  three  years.  He  is  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Democratic  town 
committee  and  has  long  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  town  affairs. 


T urner  Seeks 
Selectmen’ s  Post 


WARREN  A.  TURNER 
Is  candidate 


j  LEE — Warren  A.  (Casey)  Turn¬ 
er,  one  of  the  Republican  candi¬ 
dates  for  selectman,  is  a  native  of 
Lee. 

He  was  born  Jan.  25,  1905,  and 
I  attended  the  local  grade  and  high 
schools.  While  a  student  in  high 
school,  he  played  football,  basket¬ 
ball  and  baseball,  earning  letters 
in  each  of  these  sports. 

Married  and  the  father  of  five 
’  children,  Mr.  Turner  is  a  foreman 
at  the  Mountain  Mill  Paper  Com¬ 
pany.  He  is  a  member  of  Pittsfield 
Aerie  of  Eagles,  Evening  Star 
Lodge  of  Masons  and  is  secretary 
of  the  Lee  Sportsmen’s  Association. 


Elected  34th  Time 


ALEX  W.  FAXON 
Tax  collector  dean  of  Lee  officers. 


Truck  and  Power  Shovel 
Run  Wild  at  East  Lee 

Swinging  Room  Weighing  Ton 
Shatters  Poles  and  Trees — Huge  Elm 
Is  Uprooted  but  Halts  Runaway 

LEE. — Threatening  to  crush  everything  in  its  path  dur¬ 
ing  a  wild,  one-mile  ride  at  East  Lee  yesterday  afternoon,  a 
tractor  pulling  a  30-ton  power  shovel  on  a  trailer,  was  finally 
stopped  by  a  large  elm  on  East  Street. 


Shovel  Does  Damage 

The  swinging  arm  of  the  one 
ton  shovel  left  in  its  wake  four 
shattered  telephone  poles  and  sev¬ 
eral  gashed  trees. 

Only  chance  prevented  a  ^serious 
toll  of  human  life  as  the  jugger¬ 
naut,  weaving  from  side  to  side  on 
the  highway,  failed  to  meet  on¬ 
coming  traffic  with  the  exception 
of  one  car  which  was  waved  one 
side. 

The  driver,  Levi  Cote,  of  49 
Pearl  Court,  New  Britain,  Conn., 
and  his  helper,  Fred  Grenier,  of  98 
Jefferson  Street,  Hartford,  Conn., 
escaped  without  a  scratch.  The  18- 
wheeled  leviathan,  owned  by  the 
Godetto  Company  of  Boston,  was 
being  hauled  by  the  Roger  Sher¬ 
man  Transportation  Company  of 
East  Hartford.  •  _ 


Praised  by  Judge 

Although  praised  by  Judge  Bart 
Bossidy  in  District  Court  this  morn¬ 
ing,  Cote  was  fined  $50  on  a  charge 
of  operating  to  endanger  but  pay¬ 
ment  was  suspended.  The  judge,  a 
resident  of  East  Lee,  might  have 
had  the  runaway  in  his  living  room, 
but  for  the  change  of  route.  He  | 
said  he  could  not  condone  such  an  j 
occurance  but  he  complimented  and 
praised  the  driver  for  sticking  to 
his  post  rather  than  jumping  out 
and  letting  the  machine  go. 

Trouble  started  as  the  huge  ve¬ 
hicle  began  descending  the  hill  by 
the  Jacob  Sohles  place  on  Route 
20.  A  valve  in  the  air  line  broke, 
leaving  the  driver  without  -brakes. 

Realizing  the  futility  and  dan¬ 
ger  of  attempting  to  hold  to  the 
main  route  on  the  curve  at  the  j 


foot  of  the  hill  in  front'  of  East 
Lee  Inn,  Cote  managed  to  guide 
the  vehicle  up  l$apte.  Street  Hill. 

Halted  by  Tree  '^^ 

At  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  ma¬ 
chine  was  slowed  to  10  miles  an 
hour.  Then  the  boom  and  scoop, 
with  its  capacity  of  a  yard  and  a 
half,  broke  loose  and  began  swing¬ 
ing  at  random. 

Pole  Broken 

The  arm  snapped  off  four  tele¬ 
phone  poles  owned  by  the  New 
England  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company,  ripped  branches  from 
trees  and  slashed  tree  trunks. 

Rapidly  picking  up  momentum  on 
the  second  down  grade,  the  steel 
monster  hurtled  toward  the  Rogers 
farm  at  the  corner  of  Maple  and 
East  Streets.  The  driver  was  able 
to  steer  the  runaway  into  East 
Street. 

At  this  point  the  shovel  chanced 
to  fasten  on  the  trunk  of  a  large 
elm  tree,  held  fast  and  unrooted  it., 
The  combination  of  the  impact  and: 
drag  brought  the  machine  to  a  stop. 

Officers  Walter  R.  Bossidy  and 
John  W.  Thornberry  conducted  an 
investigation. 

Cote  was  released  on  $200  bail 
last  night  and  this  morning  ap¬ 
peared  in  District  Court  to  answer 
a  charge  of  operating  to  endanger. 

Police  and  witnesses  praised  Cote 
and  Grenier  for  staying  with  the 
truck  despite  the  great  danger  to 
themselves. 


Driver  Chose  Right  Road 
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After  leaving  the  main  highway  in  East  Lee  the  runaway  truck  climbed  the  hill  on  Maple  Street,  indicated 
by  arrow,  and  continued  on  for  seven-tenths  of  a  mile,  ripping  down  telephone  poles  and  trees  in  its  path 
before  coming  to  a  rest  on  another  hill  leading  to  Lenox  Dale. 


JANUARY  19,  1941 


Milk  Testing  Unit  in  Lee 
May  Be  Used  by  Hill  Towns 


LEE,  Jan.  18 — Great  Barring¬ 
ton  may  soon  test  its  milk 
in  this  town’s  laboratory  fol¬ 
lowing  requests  for  service  from 
that  town.  For  the  last  few  years  the 
town  of  Dalton  has  taken  advantage 
of  modern  equipment  here  and  in  ad¬ 
dition.  numerous  requests  have  come 
from  Becket,  Otis.  West  Stockbridge, 
Tyringham  and  Monterey  to  Inspec¬ 
tor  Paul  Morse,  who  came  to  Lee  fol¬ 
lowing  the  epidemic  of  septic  sore 
throat  12  years  ago. 

The  community  of  Lee  formed  a 
milk  inspection  association  some  10 
years  ago,  with  Paul  Morse  as  in¬ 
spector.  So  well  developed  is  the  local 
unit  that  any  community  three  times 
the  size  of  Lee  might  well  boast  of 

INSPECTOR  MORSE 


pure  milk  and  water.  This  coming 
summer  it  will  be  12  years  since  the 
epid'emic  of  septic  sore  throat  in  this 
town.  Many  feel  that  it  is  better  not 
to  recall  such  an  unpleasant  anniver¬ 
sary.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  figured 
|by  many  that  it  might  not  be  out  of 
order  to  review  some  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  produc- 1 
tion  and  sale  of  milk  since  that  dark 
(period.  In  a  few  weeks  Mr  Morse’s  an-  j 
nuak  report  will  be  made  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  as  in  past  years  it  will 
show  a  continued  improvement  in 
conditions  here. 

At  the  time  of  the  epidemic  in  1928 
there  were  no  regulations  safeguard¬ 
ing  the  milk  supply.  To  prevent  an- 
|  other  such  outbreak  the  local  board 
of  health,  in  collaboration  with  the 


CHECKS  A  SPECIMEN 


Tri-town  control  station  has  improved  conditions  and  equipment 
so  that  services  are  sought  today  by  many. 


having  It  within  its  limits.  Now  that 
the  Southern  Berkshire  Health  dis- 
I  trict,  working  out  of  Great  Barring¬ 
ton,  has  been  disbanded,  there  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  mlik  from  that 
community  may  be  laboratory  tested 
i  by  the  local  unit. 

Since  the  time  Mr  Morse  came  here 
as  milk  inspector  for  the  Tri-Town 
Milk  Control  laboratory  many  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  to  assure 


|  similar  boards  from  Lenox  and  Stock- 
t  bridge,  decided  that  a  milk  ordinance 
should  be  drawn,  a  laboratory  equipped 
j  and  a  full  time  milk  inspector  om- 
|  ployed. 

Standards  Brought.  Into  Jane 

The  idea  was  new  and  perhaps  not 
pleasing  to  some.  The  regulations  were 
considered  more  drastic  than  neccs- 
sary,  even  by  many  familiar  with 
■  such  things.  Bacteria  requirements 
j  were  much  lower  than  those  of  ihe 
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state  department  of  health.  Since  that  j 
time  the  state  standards  have  been 
brought  down  more  nearly  ip  line 
with  those  of  the  local  tri-town  dis¬ 
trict. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  the  summer  of 
1929  the  milk  inspector  and  'labora¬ 
tory  began  to  function  and  since  that 
time  much  has  been  accomplished  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Mr  Morse.  While 
bacteria  counts  are  not  the  only  in¬ 
dex  of  good  or  poor  milk,  they ;  do 
give  a  fair  picture  of  the  situation. 
During  the  past  several  years  there 
have  been  only  a  very  few  months 
when  tlie  average  bacteria  count  has 
not  been  close  to  that  required  for 
pasteurized  grade  A  milk. 

At  the  time  milk  inspection  was 
started  not  many  of  the  cattle  in  the 
district  had  been  tuberculin  tested. 
In  cooperation  with  the  state  all  herds 

have  now  been  examined  and  this 
l  district  is  in  an  accredited  area. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  lab¬ 
oratory  here,  there  have  been  many 
I  Improvements  in  barns  and  dairies. 
New  milk  houses  have  been  built  and 
there  have  been  many  instalations  of 
1  electric  refrigeration.  However  there 
i  is  still  room  for  improvements  from 
year  to  year. 

75  Per  Cent  Pasteurized 

At  the  time  of  the  epidemic  all  milk 
sold  in  the  district  was  raw.  Now 
there  are  seven  pasteurizing  plants 
supplying  better  than  2500  quarts  ot' 
pasteurized  milk  daily.  This  rep¬ 
resents  better  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  sold.  There  is  eveby 
indication  that  the  time  is  not  far 
off  when  this  figure  will  be  boosted  to 
the  90  per  cent  mark.  Five  of  these 
plants  sell  a  grade  A  product  and 
!  the  others  could  if  they  so  desired. 
One  dealer  also  sells  a  large  amount 
of  vitamin  D  milk. 

In  most  cases  samples  of  milk  are 
collected  by  Mr  Morse  twice  a  month 
from  producers,  dealers,  stores  and 
restaurants.  They  are  examined  in 
the  local  laboratory  for  bacteria, 
sediment,  butter  fat  and  solids.  While 
at  first  glance  the  requirements  seem 
rather  strict  there  have  been  but  few 
violations.  A  big  factor  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  supply  is  due  to  the 
cooperation  and  competition  of  the 
producers. 

The  last  few  years  the  town  of  Dal¬ 
ton  had  its  laboratory  work  done  here. 
In  addition  numerous  requests  have 
come  from  Becket,  Otis,  West  Stock- 
bridge,  Great  Barrington,  Tyring¬ 
ham  and  Monterey.  They  are  given 
the  same  attention  as  requests  from 
the  local  district.  Public  and  private 
water  supplies  are  also  tested  for  in¬ 
dications  of  pollution  and  chemical 
analysis  made. 
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James  E.  Liedloff  at  work  on  his  head  of  a  young  woman  in  the  Lee 

Marble  Works. 


LEE,  Sept.  1 — For  several  days 
James  E.  Liedloff,  New  York  City 
sculptor,  has  been  at  work  at  Lee 
Marble  Works.  He  has  set  up  a 
make-shift  studio  in  the  midst  of  all 


pleted  a  line  of  mannequins  for  a 
New  York  house.  “So  I  figured  I 
had  a  vacation  coming,”  he  said, 
“and  started  out  to  find  a  marble  i 
quarry.  When  I  got  here  it  was 


„  .  „  „  .  v-:  raining  pitchforks.  I  walked  in  and 

the  noise  and  activity  in  the  big ,  f0r  a  niece  of  marble  to  work 

room  where  the  marble  is  prepared. !  ,  a  pieGe  01  bie  to  woi  k. 

Out  of  this  chaos  ho  has  created  :  Trhe  wlcome  h«lp  and  friendliness 

a  lovely  head  of  a  young  woman,  j  LSsh  Z  veY-  ^ 

cut  from  Lee  marble.  No  model  was  I  a  G  y. 

Boyish  and  simple 

„  ,  ,  j  Boyish  and  simple,  Mr.  Liedloff 

The  33-year-old  sculptor  has  com- :  has  mac[e  good  friends  of  these 
pleted  polishing  of  the  finely-chis-  ;  strangers.  He  has  worked  among 
eled  head  done  in  modern  style.  He  j  them  for  setting  up  a  table  in  their 
thinks  the  Lee  Marble  quarries  af-  j  room.  When  the  day  is  over,  he 


ford  sculptors  lovely  pure  white 
marble.  “It  is  a  reliable  stone  to 
work  in  because  it  doesn’t  crumble 
or  chip  off  in  fragile  places,”  he 
said. 

Designed  Covers 

Last  year  Mr.  Liedloff  designed 
the  covers  for  Esquire.  That  is  a 


goes  swimming  with  the  boys  in  the 
near-by  quarry  pool.  “I  like  these 
people,”  he  said.  “They  are  as  fine 
and  hard  as  the  product  they 
handle.” 

Mr.  Liedloff  teaches  model¬ 
ing  and  sculpturing  at  Craft  Stu¬ 
dents’  League,  New  York.  Each 


small  part  of  the  interesting  work !  year  the  League  has  an  exhibit  at 
he  has  done.  Before  his  return  to  ;  Squibb  Galleries  at  Fifty-seventh 
sculpturing,  his  first  Iqye,  about  18  |  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  He  plans 
months  ago,  he  was  buyer  in  an  im-  to  exhibit  his  sculptured  portrait 
port  house  for  the  Japanese  Fan  of  a  young  girl  this  year.  It  is  one 
Company  of  New  York.  His  work  of  the  first  objects  he  has  worked  in 
took  him  to  China,  Japan  and  JKo-  marble 


rea.  Before  that  he  went  by  freight¬ 
er  to  South  America,  upon  his  gred- 


Franklin  Sturges,  who  is  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Marble  Works,  gave  Mr, 


uation  from  Minneapolis  ( Minn.) In-  :  Liedloff  a  piece  of  marble  about  10 


stitute  of  Art.  “I  went  down  with  a 
load  of  autos  and  came  back  with 
a  carload  of  hides,”  he  smiled. 

Recently  Mr.  Liedloff.  who  has 
a  small  studio  in  New  York,  where 


days  ago.  “I  never  realized  what  he 
was  going  to  get  out  of  it,”  Mr. 
Sturges  says.  It  took  Liedloff  about 
eight  days  to  cut  it  down  and  chisel 
it.  Five  tools  were  used — a  gouge, 


he  does  commercial  modeling,  com-  v  drill,  tooth,  finisher  and  point. 
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Trucks  Nearly  Wreck  East  Lee  Fire  House 


Here  is  the  wreck  of  one  of  two  trucks  that  crashed  into  the  Fire  Station  early  yesterday  morning. 

Three  men  were  injured. 


Happenings  Good  and  Bad 
Give  Lee  Busy  Weekend 


LEE — Chief  of  Police  Frank  T. 
^  Coughlin  blamed  the  State  today 
for  the  serious  accident  at  East 
Lee  yesterday  which  sent  three 
men  to  the  hospital  after  their 
two  trailer  trucks  had  collided 
and  struck  the  East  Lee  Fire  Sta¬ 
tion. 

I  Built  in  1856 

The  station,  built  in  1856  and 
housing  old  equipment,  is  close  to 
the  highway  on  a  sharp  curve  and 
has  been  the  scene  of  at  least  12 
accidents  resulting  in  several 
deaths.  Chief  Coughlin  said  “This 
I  is  a  very  dangerous  curve.  There 
have  been  several  deaths  here.  The 
road  could  be  straightened  if  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  would  in- 
j  terest- itself.” 


LEE.  —  Lee  had  its  busiest 
weekend  since  the  flood  of  last 
September. 

First,  there  was  a  flurry  of 
excitement  Friday  afternoon 
with  two  successive  fires,  one  in  a 
small  shed  on  Prospect  Street, 
the  other,  an  automobile  on 
Devon  Road.  Forty-seven  of  the 
town’s  volunteer  firemen  were 
away,  leaving  that  morning  with 
a  group  of  189  from  the  Lee 
Station  for  the  World’s  Fair 
muster. 

Then,  Saturday  morning,  came 


the  pleasing  news  that  the  Le® 
firemen  had  captured  first  prize 
for  appearance  at  the  muster 
over  a  field  of  10,000. 

Around  9  Saturday  night  ex¬ 
citement  again  sprang  up,  thia 
time  not  so  pleasant.  A  large 
barn  on  the  Sabin  property 
burned,  attracting  thousands  of 
people. 

Another  steady  stream  of 
traffic  poured  out  to  East  Lee 
yesterday  morning  where  two 
trailer  trucks  collided,  hitting  the 
East  Lee  fire  station,  and  sending 
three  men  to  the  hospital. 


.  —Photo  by  Henzel 

Miss  Betty  Mitchell 

LENOX,  4ug.  9. — All  attendance 
records  at  the  Pleasant  Valley  Bird 
and  Wild  Flower  Sanctuary  have 
been  broken  during  the  past  week 
as  a  result  of  the  number  of  Festi¬ 
val  visitors  attracted  to  the  prop¬ 
erty.  Saturday  afternoon  scores  of 
visitors  went  to  the  sanctuary  and 
enjoyed  walks  over  the  various 
trails. 

Miss  Betty  Mitchell  of  Pittsfield, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  museum  in 
the  red  barn,  has  been  kept  busy] 
explaining  the  many  exhibits  on  dis¬ 
play  in  the  barn. 


June,  1938 
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St.  Paul’s,  Otis 


A  chandelier  which  was  part  of  the 
booty  taken  from  a  French  ship  by 
an  English  privateer  in  1746  may  not 
seem  quite  ethically  in  place  in  a 
church.  But  when  that  chandelier 
hung  previously  in  the  historic  Christ 
Church  at  Boston  for  nearly  100 
years  and  was  given  by  that  Church 
to  St.  Paul’s  Church  at  Otis,  perhaps 
at  least  some  of  the  curse  has  been 
removed. 

This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  history  of 
the  chandelier  which  hangs  in  St. 
Paul’s  Church  at  Otis  today.  It  is 
only  one  of  the  several  quaint  and 
historic  features  about  this  old 
Church. 

Member  of  French  Embassy  Buys 
Haskins  Homestead  In  North  Otis. 

Georges  H.  Paigon,  of  the  French 
Embassy  at  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York  city,  has  purchased  the  old 
colonial  farm  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  C.  Haskins  of  North  Otis. 
The  new  owner  will  take  possession 
about  June  1.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paigon 
will  make  the  120-acre  farm  their 
summer  home,  and  will  later  use  it 
as  their  permanent  home. 

The  well  preserved  and  interesting 
house  was  established  in  1780  when 
John  Merritt,  Sr.,  settled  in  Otis. 
Justis  M.  and  John  E.  Merritt  were 
succeeding  owners.  Later  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  William  C.  Mer¬ 
ritt  and  then  to  the  present  owner, 
Mrs.  Annie  Merritt  Haskins. 

This  family  has  owned  the  farm 
for  158  years.  The  sale  to  Mr.  Pai¬ 
gon,  therefore,  breaks  the  continu¬ 
ous  chain  of  title  for  the  first  time 
since  the  days  of  the  Indians. 

Few  houses  can  be  found  in  the 
Berkshires  so  wrell  cared  for  as  the 
Haskins  house.  The  front  entrance 
has  classic  woodwork  with  small- 
pane  side  windows  and  ancient  hard¬ 
ware.  The  hallway  leads  into  a  liv¬ 
ing  room  and  dining  room  which  has 
an  old  fireplace  and  Dutch  oven.  The 
stairway  at  the  rear  of  the  house  is 
a  real  curiosity,  being  a  modification 
of  a  spiral  stairway. 

The  farm  has  a  large  sugar  bush 
and  a  fine  sugar  house  with  all 
equipment  for  a  large  output  of 
maple  syrup  and  sugar.  The  Has¬ 
kins  syrup  is  well  known  for  its  col¬ 
or  and  purity  and  has  been  market¬ 
ed  in  Lee  and  Springfield.  The 
maple  orchard  has  always  furnished 
for  the  house  with  its  three  large 
fireplaces. 


Tuesday,  July  2,  1940, 


These  two  freight  cars  jumped  the  tracks  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  in  Lee  this 
morning,  toppled  down  a  bank  and  landed  in  the  Housatonic  River.  The  cars  are  loaded  with  lumber. 


Freight  Cars  Land  in  the  Housatonic 


ruck  Jumps  Track  and  Aft¬ 
er  Riding  Ties  for  800  Feet 
the  Car  and  One  Behind 
It  Jump  Track 

Lee,  July  2 — Two  freight  cars  are 
in  the  Housatonic  river  on-  Center 
street  near  the  curve  which  separates 
the  river  from  the  cove.  The  10-car 
train  was  northbound  about  8  this 
morning.  After  the  freight  had  left 
the  Lee  station  it  proceeded  past  the 
mills  of  the  Smith  Paper  company, 
when  for  some  undetermined  reason 
the  front  truck  of  a  car  left  the  rails 
and  for  nearly  800  feet  rode  the  ties. 


As  the  front  of  the  train  started  to 
round  the  curve  the  car  that  was 
off  the  track  broke  loose  and  toppled 
over  into  the  river  carrying  the  one 
'  behind  it  into  the  water  also.  Both 
1  cars  rolled  over  and  stood  upright  in 
about  six  feet  of  water. 


Behind  the  two  cars  that  left  the 
rails  were  one  car  and  a  caboose. 
After  the  accident  the  rails  and  ties 
over  which  the  car  was  dragged  was 
repaired  and  the  two'  last  cars  of  the 
train  was  pushed  back  onto  the  siding 
of  the  Smith  Paper  company.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  accident  the  engine  and  the 
cars  attached  proceeded  toward  Pitts¬ 
field.  At  10  this  morning  George  Bar¬ 
tini.  section  foreman,  had  about  40 
workmen  of  the  New  Haven  road 
at  the  scent.  A  wrecker  from  Dan¬ 
bury  is  expected  to  lift  the  cars  from 
the  river.  The  wooden  box  cars  that 
left  the  rails  was  said  to  contain 
lumber. 


- L-.-.  .  -  ...  — • 

JUNE  30,  1940 _ _ _ 

Four  Generations  of  Well 

Known  Tyer  Family  at  Lee 


(Photo  by  E.  H.  Toole) 

Seated:  Peter  J.  Tyer,  “Sage  of  Frog’s  Landing,”  and  his  great¬ 
grandchild,  Thomas  Oyer)  Sullivan.  Standing:  Mrs  Mary  Tyer  Sul¬ 
livan  (granddaughter)  and  Thomas  Tyer  (son). 


Lee,  June  29 — Much  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  during:  the  past  twoscore  years 
on  the  life  of  Peter  J.  Tyer,  better 
known  as  the  “Sage  of  Frog’s  Land¬ 
ing.”  However,  much  of  it  has  dealt 
with  his  humor,  story-telling  and  his 
menagerie  of  yester-year  which  was 
much  visited  by  the  summer  colony 
of  Lenox. 

Then,  too,  there  has  been  his  huge 
rock  frog  in  the  Housatonic  river  at 
the  Valley  mill,  his  trips  with  the 
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late  Cortlandt  Field  Bishop  of  L^nox 
and  his  trip  across  the  common¬ 
wealth  during  Lee’s  tercentenary  cel¬ 
ebration  when  his  huge  replica  of  the 
Liberty  bell  rang  forth  from  the 
Berkshire  hills  to  the  tip  of  Cape 
Cod.  < 

Mr  Tyer,  who  will  celebrate  his 
76th  birthday  on  November  4,  is  now 
proud  over  being  the  great-grand¬ 
father  of  the  fourth  generation  of 
his  family  with  whom  he  is  shown  in 
the  above  picture. 


JUNE  1940' 


MARION  FOOTE 
Of  Lee 

To  Visit  Capital  as  National 
4-H  Delegate  —  Has  Com¬ 
pleted  12  Projects 

Lee,  June  12 — Miss  Marion  Foote, 
daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Leon  C.  W. 
Foote  of  East  street,  left  today  to  at¬ 
tend  the  national  4-H  camp  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  O.,  meeting  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  delegation  at  Springfield.  Every 
third  year  it  is  Berkshire  county’s 
privilege  to  send  a  delegate  to  the 
camp  where  two  boy  and  two  girl 
delegates  from  every  state  convene  to 
see  the  capital,  discuss  youth  prob¬ 
lems  and  receive  training  in  leader¬ 
ship. 

Miss  Foote  has  completed  12  proj¬ 
ects  in  eight  years  of  work,  taking 
four  years  of  clothing,  four  of  gar¬ 
den,  three  of  dairy  and  one  of  can¬ 
ning.  She  has  been  a  county  dress 
winner,  has  attended  Eastern  States 
dairy  camp,  exhibited  young  stock, 
has  held  offices  in  the  County  Dairy 
club  and  is  prominent  in  4-H  Service 
club  activities. 

Last  year  Miss  Foote  was  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  American  Youth  Founda¬ 
tion  camp  in  Michigan,  and  served  as 
a  junior  counselor  at  the  county  4-H 
camp.  At  present  she  is  a  Dairy  club 
member,  a  Service  club  member,  a 
Clothing  club  leader  and  holds  offices 
of  president  in  her  local  Dairy  club, 
vice-president  in  the  county  4-H  Dairy 
association,  and  treasurer  of  the 
county  4-H  Leaders’  association. 

Miss  Foote  will  enter  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  college  in  the  fall  on  the 
Cotting  Memorial  scholarship,  which 
was  recently  awarded  to  her  by  the 
New  England  Farm  and  Garden  asso¬ 
ciation. 
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Ford  Only  Member  of  the  Old 
Board  Re-elected 

Martin  J.  Mahan,  William  A.  Ford 
and  Claude  M.  Haggerty  Named  to 
Boarjd  of  Selectmen. — Mary  E.  Hall 
Downs  T.  Lee  Roberts  for  School 
Committee. — 1489  Votes  Cast. 

The  Lee  Democratic  party  gained 
power  in  the  annual  town  election 
held  in  Memorial  hall  Monday.  Mar¬ 
tin  J.  Mahan  and  Claude  M.  Haggerty, 
both  of  the  Democratic  ticket,  were 
elected  with  William  A.  Ford,  mem¬ 
ber  of  last  year’s  all  Republican 
board.  Running  for  the  second  time, 
Mahan  polled  the  majority  number 
of  votes  and  was  named  chairman 
of  the  board  at  an  organization  meet¬ 
ing  held  immediately  following  the 
election.  Much  credit  for  the  G.  O. 
P.’s  defeat  belongs  to  the  perfect 
timing  of  the  much  publicized  state 
auditor’s  report. 

Candidates  for  the  office  of  select¬ 
men  received  the  following  number 
of  votes:  Martin  J.  Mahan,  Democrat, 
708;  William  A.  Ford,  Republican, 
666;  Claude  M.  Haggerty,  Democrat, 
605;  Alvise  F.  Viale,  Republican, 
460;  Morris  L.  Landers,  Independent, 
429;  Manley  B.  Cheney,  Republican, 
390;  James  F.  Wickham,  Democrat, 
274;  and  Arthur  W.  Pease,  Inde¬ 
pendent,  264. 

Edward  J.  Maloney,  unopposed, 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  town 
clerk  for  the  twenty-third  term.  He 
received  a  total  vote  of  1145.  An¬ 
other  veteran  office  holder  returned 
to  office,  was  Alex  Faxon,  tax  collec¬ 
tor,  who  was  elected  to  his  thirty- 
first  term  in  that  capacity. 

In  the  race  for  school  committee, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Hall,  Democrat,  de¬ 
feated  T.  Lee  Roberts,  Republican, 
while  Maurice  Leahey  was  elected 
unopposed  to  the  board.  John  J.  Bos- 
sidy,  Democrat,  was  re-elected  to  the 
office  of  town  treasurer,  receiving 
1106  votes.  This  is  his  twelfth  year 
holding  public  office.  For  ten  years 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  selectmen  before  retiring  last 
year  to  be  elected  treasurer. 


Dr.  A.  M.  O’Connor  was  elected  to 
the  board  of  health  for  three  years, 
and  Chester  DeForest  was  named 
tree  warden.  Alex  Faxon  was 
elected  assessor  for  a  term  of  three 
years. 

The  only  other  contest  was  for 
constable,  in  which  office  the  Demo- 
j  crats  also  swept  into  power.  The 
j  vote  on  these,  four  elected,  was  as 
follows:  Frank  T.  Coughlin,  1108; 
Patrick  O’Connell,  822;  Raymond  T. 
Hayes,  821;  Robert  J.  Driscoll,  593; 
James  L.  Shea,  591;  Leon  W.  Hunt, 
306. 

Judge  Bart  Bossidy  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  annual  town  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  twenty-ninth  year.  Fol- 
.  lowing  the  election  of  officers,  the 
new  board  of  selectmen  met  to  organ¬ 
ize.  Martin  J.  Mahan  was  named 
chairman,  Claude  M.  Haggerty,  clerk; 
and  William  A.  Ford,  soldiers’  relief 
officer.  Joseph  H.  Brunell  was 
unanimously  re-appointed  chief  of 
I  the  fire  department. 
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Unseat  Haggerty  and  Chairman 
Mahan  of  Selectmen’s  Board 

Unseated — Bossidy  Wins 

J£>jL 

LEE,  Feb.  14.— One  of  the  most - 

surprising  upsets  in  the  Select¬ 
men’s  department  in  several  years 
was  an  outcome  of  Lee’s  annual 
election  yesterday  when  Morris  J. 

Landers  and  Frank  M.  Carrington 
were  named  to  the  board,  replac¬ 
ing  Claude  M.  Haggerty  and  Chair¬ 
man  Martin  J.  Mahan.  William  A. 

Ford  was  returned. 

To  Organize  Today 

Votes  cast  were:  Mr.  Ford,  Repub¬ 
lican,  728;  Morris  J.  Landers,  Demo¬ 
crat,  689;  Frank  M.  Carrington,  Re¬ 
publican,  605;  Martin  J.  Mahan, 

Democrat,  578;  Alvise  F.  Viale,  Re¬ 
publican,  554;  Claude  M.  Haggerty, 

Democrat,  472. 

Mr.  Haggerty  and  Mr.  Mahan 
served  during  one  of  the  busiest 
years  for  town  boards,  this  last 
term,  owing  to  the  work  arising 
following  the  late  September  flood 
and  were  instrumental  in  securing 
the  town  much  aid.  The  new  board 
will  organize  this  afternoon. 

John  J.  Bossidy  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  Town  Clerk  and  Town 
Treasurer  posts.  For  clerk  he  polled 
997  votes  against  Vincent  G.  Dris¬ 
coll,  running  independently,  with 
303.  Edward  H.  Toole,  Republican 
candidate  for  treasurer,  collected 
496  votes.  As  Town  Clerk  Mr.  Bos¬ 
sidy  fills  the  post  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Edward  J.  Maloney  who 
held  the  office  for  22  years. 

1406  Votes  Cast 

Mild  weather  brought  out  a  total 
of  1406  votes  of  around  2200  regis¬ 
tered.  This  is  a  good  showing  for 
the  town  although  somewhat  below 
last  year’s  number. 

Bates  Elected 

Harold  S.  F.  Bates,  Republican, 
with  618  votes  was  named  to  the 
School  Committee  for  one  year  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late 
George  S.  Gordon  Jr.  In  a  close 
contest  he  downed  Carl  C.  Collins, 

Democrat,  who  received  583.  Manly 
B.  Cheney,  polling  739  votes,  also 
scored  a  Republican  victory,  taking 
the  Assessor’s  post  for  three  years 
from  James  J.  Manion,  Democrat, 
with  506. 

On  nomination  papers,  George  T. 

O’Neil  had  658  votes  for  Tree  War¬ 
den  while  Leon  W.  Hunt,  Republi¬ 
can,  received  277,  and  Charles  W. 

Tyler,  Democrat,  273.  Constables 
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JOHN  J.  BOSSIDY 
Elected  Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer 

elected  were :  Chief  of  Police  Frank 
T.  Coughlin,  Democrat-Republican, 
1134;  Raymond  T.  Hayes,  Demo¬ 
crat,  842;  Patrick  O’Connell,  Demo¬ 
crat-Republican,  790;  Robert  J. 
Driscoll,  Democrat,  663.  Defeated 
were:  James  L.  Shea,  Republican, 
499,  and  Leon  W.  Hunt,  Republi¬ 
can,  335. 

Served  Long  Time 
Alex  W.  Faxon,  returned  as  Con¬ 
stable  and  Tax  Collector  for  the 
32nd  time,  holds  office  longer  than 
than  any  other  in  town  service.  He 
polled  1176,  unopposed.  Another 
long  term  in  office  is  that  of  Peter 
J.  Tyer,  again  named  to  the  School 
Committee  for  three  years.  Mr. 
Tyer,  who  received  970  votes,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  board  since 
1918  when  he  succeeded  Dr.  John 
Hassett.  Miss  Gladys  A.  Sheldon 
was  also  named  to  the  committee 
for  three  years,  getting  811  votes. 
John  M.  Deely  received  986  votes 
to  be  elected  for  three  years  to  the 
Board  of  Health. 


Lee  Upset  Finds  Landers 
And  Carrington  Victors 


\  _  — Photo  by  Butler  \ 

William  A.  Ford  Morris  L.  Landers  Martin  J.  Mahan  ' '  '  Claude  M.  Haggerty  Frank  Carrington 


Monday,  February  10,  1941. 


Wednesday,  February  28,  1940. 


Board  of  Selectmen  in  Lee 


Morris  L.  Landers,  Chairman 


Frank  Carrington 


—Photo  by  Ud«l 

W.  Arthur  Ford 


Shields  Gets  Two-Bagger  in 
One-Sided  Lee  Election  Win 

Becomes  Both  Town  Clerk  and 
Treasurer — Hardiman  Named  Selectman 
— Dr.  Cinella  Defeats  Judge  Bossidy 


LEE — Three  newcomers  in  locals 


politics  were  elected  to  office  yester¬ 
day  when  W.  Francis  Shields  de¬ 
feated  both  Mrs.  Florence  V.  Corey 
for  town  clerk  and  William  Bower 
for  treasurer;  J.  Kenneth  Hardi¬ 
man  was  elected  selectman  and  Dr. 
John  Cinella  defeated  Judge  Bart 
Bossidy  for  the  two-year  term  as 
school  committeeman.  Alex  Faxon 
was  elected  for  the  34th  time  as 
tax  collector  and  assessor  making 
him  the  veteran  in  point  of  service 
in  the  town.  Judge  Bart  Bossidy, 
who  was  elected  moderator,  has 
held  this  post  for  32  years. 

The  total  vote  cast  was  1520  out 
of  the  2447  voters  registered.  This 
was  319  more  than  cast  ’ast  year. 

The  vote  was  as  follows:  Mod¬ 
erator,  Bart  Bossidy  1020;  select¬ 
men,  three  elected,  Frank  M.  Car¬ 
rington  951,  Morris  J.  Landers  946, 
J.  Kenneth  Hardiman  663,  Warren 
A.  Turner  569,  Vincent  G.  Driscoll 
537,  Charles  Pierce  260;  town  clerk, 
one  elected.  W.  Francis  Shields  954, 
Florence  V.  Corey  456,  Edward  H. 
Toole  67;  town  treasurer,  one 
elected,  W.  Francis  Shields  917, 
William  Bower  514;  tax  collector 
and  assessor,  Alex  W.  Faxon  1256; 
assessor  (three  years)  Alex  W. 
Faxon  1194;  school  committee 
(three  years),  two  elected,  Maurice 
J.  Leahey  1004,  William  A.  Clarke 
898,  Claude  M.  Haggerty  536;  one 


Twice  Winner 


W.  FRANCIS  SHIELDS 
Proves  heavy  vote  getter  at  Lee 


elected,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  Harold  F.  S.  Bates,  for  two 
years,  Dr.  John  Cinella  866,  Judge 
Bart  Bossidy  512;  board  of  health 
(three  years)  Dr.  Arthur  M.  O’Con¬ 
nor  1096;  tree  warden,  George  T. 
O’Neil  1049;  constables,  four 
elected,  Frank  T.  Coughlin  1147, 
John  Thornberry  818,  Patrick  J. 
O’Connell  736,  Robert  J.  Driscoll 
711,  Julian  Bartini  523,  William  E.  i 
Butler  512,  and  Louis  M.  Chaffee] 
424. 

I  The  minor  town  officers  ap¬ 
pointed  were:  Measurers  of  lumber,] 
1  William  Clarke,  Frank  R.  Hard¬ 
ing;  fence  viewers,  Frank  M.  Car¬ 
rington,  Louis  Chaffee,  James 
Keenan;  measurers  of  wood,  Elmer 
Cordonier,  Matt  Carty,  James 
Keenan;  sextons,  Michael  J.  Kelly, 
Henry  L.  Davis,  Richard  Cahill; 
field  drivers,  Morris  J.  Landers, 
William  F..  Butler;  weighers,  Frank 
Laird,  Franklin  Sturgis,  Mary  E. 
Heaphy,  Made  Heaphy,  Roy  Grady, 
Wheeler  Watson,  Tracey  Ambler, 
Raymond  Purcell,  William  O  Brien, 
George  St.  Peter,  Michael  Hennes- 
sy,  Adelbert  Newton,  Roscoe  Spof- 
ford  and  Harr#  Johnson. 


i'i  •->  ...  ...  V'  jit!. 
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(1)  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Forman,  “Twin 

Pines,”  Devon  road. 

(2)  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Morris,  South  Lee  and 

Washington,  D.  C. 

(3)  Judge  Bart  Bossidy,  justice  of  the 

Lee  district  court. 


.  \  - 


- 


* 
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(5)  Mrs.  George  F.  Perkins,  3d,  and  two 
children,  Virginia  and  Dorothy, 
“Broo'kside*  Cottage,”  Devon  road, 
and  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 


(6)  Harry  C.  Holloway,  ‘tamarack,” 

Tyringham,  and  Glencoe,  Ill. 

(7)  Miss  Mary  Madden,  daughter  of  Mrs. 

Joel  Madden  of  Dobbs  Ferry,  N. 
Y.,  and  Indian  Hill  Farm,  Tyring¬ 
ham. 


(8)  Mrs.  Malcolm  Dunn  and  three  chil¬ 

dren,  Malcolm,  Jr.,  David,  and 
Baby  George,  Stockbridge  road, 
and  Needham,  Mass. 

(9)  Mrs.  E.  W.  Y.  Dunn  and  son,  Alan, 

of  Stockbridge  road,  and  Need¬ 
ham,  Mass. 


(10)  G.  E.  Wells,  secretary  of  Hurlbut 

Paper  company,  of  South  Lee. 

(11)  Mrs.  G.  A.  Hyde  and  four  children, 

“The  Homestead,”  West  Park 
street,  and  Newark,  Delaware. 


' 


■ 


(1)  E.  A.  SITZER  of  Cliff  wood  street, 
vice-president  of  the  Hurlbut  Paper 
company  in  South  Lee. 

1(2)  DR.  FRED  H.  VOHR  of  Park 
street. 

(7)  (5)  MR.  AND  MRS.  WALTER  A. 
POTTER  of  Maple  street.  Mr. 
Potter  is  principal  of  the  Lee  High 
School. 


EDWARD  S.  ROGERS,  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Lee  Savings 
Bank  after  serving  that  institution 
as  treasurer  for  33  years. 


(10)  Mrs.  P.  T.  Tyer  and  daughter, 
Sally,  188  Summer  Avenue,  Lee. 


(9)  MISS  MARY  TRACY  of  Park 
street,  ' 


(7)  Mr.  H.  W.  Dwight,  President  Housa- 
tonic  National  Bank,  Stockbridge. 


(11)  Dr.  W.  C.  Brown,  Main  Street, 
Stockbridge. 


(2)  Mrs.  Norval  H.  Busey,  Jr.,  “Old 
Shade  Farm,”  Stockbridge  Road, 
Lee. 


(8)  Rev.  Edmund  R.  Laine,  Jr.,  “The  Ji 
Rectory,”  Main  Street,  Stock-  i 


bridge. 


* 


j  (6)  Dr.  C.  W.  Stratton,  2  Park  Street, 
Lee. 


(12)  Mr.  J.  P.  Palmer,  Vice-president 
of  the  Housatonic  National  Bank, 
Stoekbridge. 


(17)  Mr.  Frank  J.  Diamond,  Cashier  Lee 
National  Bank,  Main  Street,  Lee. 
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Saturday,  February  18,  1939. 


Savings  Bank  Showing  Addition 


Built  34  years  ago,  the  original  structure  was  so  well  put  together,  workmen  complained 
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This  drawing  shows  the  increased  space  provided  by  the  addition  for  the  public,  the  officers  and  staff, 
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Addition 

I 

j  Provides  Much 
Needed  Room 


President  E.  S. 
Rogers  and  Staff 
Greet  Visitors 


LEE,  Feb.  17. — Lee  Savings 
Bank,  a  Southern  Berkshire  in¬ 
stitution  which  has  been  serving 
the  public  since  1852,  is  keeping 
open  house  this  afternoon  from  3 
to  5  and  this  evening  from  7  to  9, 
the  occasion  being  the  formal  open¬ 
ing  of  its  remodeled  quarters. 

More  Public  Space 
The  public  space  has  been  nearly 
doubled,  the  working  space  has 
been  increased  by  half  and  more 
conveniently  arranged,  and  numer¬ 
ous  modern  improvements,  such  as 


acoustical  ceiling,  heated  vestibule, 
vault  protection  and  flush  indirect 
lights  have  been  installed.  An  har¬ 
monious  improvement  of  the  whole 
interior  has  been  made  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  expenditure  and  it  is  believed 
the  building  is  now  in  condition  to 
serve  the  public  acceptably  for  an¬ 
other  period  of  34  years. 

When  the  bank  began  business 
in  1852  it  had  the  same  officers  as 
the  Lee  National  Bank  and  shared 
the  building  of  the  latter.  Such  an 
arrangement  was  quite  common 
In  smaller  communities  and  doubt- 


Staff  Administering  Affairs  of  Bank 


Here  Is  the  staff  of  the  Lee  Savings  Bank.  Left  to  right,  they  are:  A.  Park  Shaw,  in  charge  of  real 
estate;  Miss  Esther  R.  Mousley,  assistant  treasurer;  Edward  S.  Rogers,  president;  Albert  N.  Nettleton, 
teller;  Miss  Alba  D.  Adamoli,  teller;  G.  Churchill  Francis,  treasurer. 


less  was  inevitable,  because  savings 
banks  have  no  capital  stock  and 
in  their  infancy  could  not  have  met 
the  expense  of  separate  buildings. 
An  unfortunate  case  in  another 
county  where  the  funds  of  a  na¬ 
tional  bank  and  a  savings  bank  had 
been  improperly  mingled,  led  to 
the  passage  in  1904  of  a  law  prohib¬ 
iting  such  connection. 

Bought  Old  Store 

The  Lee  Savings  Bank  bought 
what  was  known  as  the  Barnes  & 
Bassett  store  building,  intending  at 
first  to  fit  this  wooden  building 
for  its  own  use.  Wiser  counsels 
finally  prevailed  and  the  structure 
was  sold  and  moved  to  Railroad 
Street,  where  it  is  now  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Bissell.  An  attractive 
bank  building  of  Roman  brick  was 
erected.  The  bank  was  fortunate 
in  its  architect,  J.  McA.  Vance  of 
Pittsfield  and  in  its  builders,  E.  H. 
Shaw,  mason,  and  E.  R.  Lorraine,  | 
carpenter.  Great  pains  were  neces-  \ 
sary  in  the  recent  enlargement  to 
interfere  with  the  fine  architectur¬ 
al  design  as  little  as .  possible,  and 
so  excellent  was  the  original  con-  j 
struction  that  there  was  constant 
complaint  from  workmen  about  the 
unusual  difficulty  in  tearing  out 
any  portions. 

For  34  years  this  building  has 
served  its  purpose  satisfactorily. 

O0  Meantime,  the  bank’s  assets  have  j 
grown  to  four  and  one-half  times  | 


what  they  were  then  and  it  has  be¬ 
come  increasingly  evident  that  larg¬ 
er  quarters  must  be  provided.  Fi¬ 
nally,  after  long  consideration,  the 
trustees  approved  plans  and  esti¬ 
mates  submitted  by  Hutchins  & 
French,  bank  architects  of  Boston, 
and  Chester  S.  Patten,  contractor, 
of  Melrose.  H.  A.  Clark,  G.  C. 
Francis  and  Edward  S.  Rogers 
were  appointed  a  building  commit¬ 
tee.  Satisfactory  results  have  been 
secured  at  a  moderate  ^penditure.  | 
When  this  is  added  to  the  amount 
at  which  the  bank  building  has  j 
been  carried  on  the  statement,  its 
percentage  to  assets  will  be  below  j 
the  average  for  the  State,  which 
indicates  prudent  economy.  ■  ] 

Had  Share  in  Work 

Many  local  people  have  shared  i 
in  the  work.  Victor  Pellizzaro  had 
the  contract  for  plastering  and  ce¬ 
ment  floors;  M.  H.  Hayes  did  some 
plumbing;  John  F,  Nagle  had  the 
contract  for  wiring;  Arthur  Wright 
for  heating  changes;  William 
Wezevitz  for  trucking  and  cement 
mixing;  M.  J.  Kelly  for  necessary 
furniture,  and  many  local  labor-  j 
ers,  masons  and  painters  were  em- 
ployed.  The  building  is  heated  by  i 
a  gas-fueled  furnace  installed  by 
the  Pittsfield  Coal  Gas  Company. 

It  is  an  indication  of  Lee’s  in¬ 
dustrial  leadership  at  that  time 
and  of  its  progressiveness  and  pub¬ 
lic  spirit  that  a  savings  bank  should 


have  been  established  here  at  so 
early  a  date. 

The  significance  of  the  fact  is  j 
better  appreciated  when  it  is  re¬ 
called  that  in  1851,  the  year  prior 
to  the  incorporation  of  the  Lee 
Savings  Bank,  the  total  savings 
bank  deposits  of  the  entire  state 
were  less  than  one-third  the  de¬ 
posits  of  a  single  Boston  savings 
bank  today  and  less  than  twice  as 
much  as  the  present  deposits  of  a 
single  Pittsfield  bank.  There  were 
very  few  savings  banks  ,'n  West¬ 
ern  Massachusetts.  Springfield,  ! 
Northampton  and  Greenfield  each 
boasted  one  and  Berkshire  had  two, 
both  still  in  their  infancy — the 
Berkshire  County,  Pittsfield,  in-  j. 
Corporated  in.  1846,  and  the  North 
Adams,  incorporated  in  1848.  These 
three — Berkshire  County,  North 
Adams  and  Lee — remained  for  17 
years  the  only  savings  banks  in 
the  county,  It  was  originally  in* 
tended  that  the  Lee  Savings  Bank 
should  serve  the  whole  of  Southern 
Berkshire,  and  it  will  be  noted  that 
ten  towns  were  represented  in  the 
following  list  of  original  members: 

William  Porter,  Leonard  Church, 

!  Franklin  Chamberlin,  William  Tay- 
ilor,  Alexander  Hyde,  George  W. 
Platner,  Samuel  A.  Hulbert,  E.  A. 
Bliss,  Elizur  Smith,  T.  P.  Eldridge, 
F.  G.  Taylor,  Edward  P.  Tanner,, 
Eli  Bradley,  Thomas  Hurlbut.,  j 
Harrison  Garfield,  E.  S.  May,  F.  M. 
Couch,  W.  P.  Hamblin,  Josephus 


t  .  • 


Treasurer  G.  Churchill  Francis  snapped  with  visitors  at  Lee  Savings  Bank’s  open  house  Saturday.  Left 
to  right — Clarence  I.  Sweet  of  Great  Barrington,  Mr.  Francis,  Charles  M.  Sears  of  Lenox,  Carl  VVurtz- 

bach  of  Lee  and  Judge  Bart  Bossidy  of  Lee. 


HARRISON  GARFIELD 
President  for  33  years  — 1853  to 
1856 


Crafts,  Lemuel  Bassett,  Henry 
Smith,  Crocker  Thatcher,  Charles 
Hinckley,  Jonas  Holmes,  Alexander 
Whyte,  S.  S.  Rogers,  G.  H.  Phelps, 
Caleb  Benton,  James  H.  Royce, 
Charles  Ballard,  Amos  G.  Hulbert, 
Eli  Taintor,  Ransom  Hinman,  all 
of  Lee. 

David  Clary,  Curtisville;  J.  C. 


Russell,  Ralph  Taylor,  Charles  W. ,  $2,980,434.05 


years  of  the  bank’s  existence.  When 
Mr.  Kilbon  was  elected  June  3, 
1868,  the  deposits  amounted  to 
$202,695.05.  When  he  resigned  on 
June  30,  1904,  they  were  $1,004,- 
527.48,  a  gain  of  $801,831.51.  When 
Mr.  Rogers  resigned  on  July  1, 
1938,  deposits  were  $3,984,961.53,  a 
further  gain  during  that  period  of 


Hopkins,  Increase  Sumner,  B.  W.  Record  of  terms  of  service  have 


Pattison,  Mark  Rossiter,  Great  been  made  by  Harrison  Garfield  as 
Barrington;  E.  F.  Ensign,  Bartlett  President  for  33  years;  by  J.  L 


Doten,  Sheffield. 
Oliver  Peck, 


Thomas 


Kilbon,  as  treasurer  for  36  years; 
Sedg-  and  by  Charles  E.  Hibbard,  as  trus- 


wick,  James  Collins,  George  J.jtee  *or  40  years.  Edward  S.  Rog 
Tucker,  Isaac  C.  Ives,  Lenox;  Ira  ers  bas  been  trustee  for  38  years 


Van  Bergen,  Asa  Judd,  Daniel 
!  Clark,  Tyringham;  Kendall  Baird, 


Growth  of  Bank 

The  growth  of  the  Lee  Savings 


(Miner  Chaffee,  Augustus  M.  Per-  ®ank  was  gradual  and  normal.  At 
kins,  Becket;  Lester  Filley,  Charles  *be  end  of  the  first  year  it  had  134 


J.  Carter,  Otis;  William  Jones,  Hen-  depositors  and  $14,540:0S.  The  fol 
ry  W.  Taft,  Franklin  Tobey,  West  lowing  table  shows  the  growth  by 


Stockbridge;  Lemuel  K.  Strickland,  ten  year  periods 
Sandisfield;  J.  E.  Field,  D.  R.  Wil¬ 
liams,  J.  D.  Adams,  William  Wil¬ 
liams,  Stockbridge. 

Presidents  and  Treasurers 
President  of  the  bank  have  been: 

William  Porter,  1852-53;  Harrison 
Garfield,  1853-86;  P.  C.  Baird, 

1886-90;  C.  C.  Benton,  1890-99;  C. 

C.  Holcombe,  1899-1904;  G.  K. 

Baird,  1904-99;  B.  T.  Gale,  1909- 
21;  William  C.  Benton,  1921-28; 

Charles  H.  Shaylor,  1928-38. 

Treasurers  have  been:  E.  A.  Bliss, 

1852-62;  J.  M.  Howk,  1862-68;  J.  L. 

Kilbon,  1868-1904;  Edward  S.  Rog- 


Total 


Date 

Depositors 

Deposits 

1862 

434 

$  50,302:11 

1872 

1271 

363,394.44 

1882 

1676 

533,428.22 

1892 

2084 

690,515.32 

1902 

2709 

984,075.17 

1912 

3639 

1,514,664.17 

1922 

4333 

2,310,811.01 

1932 

5202 

3,716,770.55 

Statement  From  President 
In  a  statement  today,  President 
Rogers  said: 

“It  always  has  been  my  purpose, 


ers,  1904-38;  G.  Churchill  Francis,  even  as  years  advanced,  to  live  in 


1938- . 


the  present  and  with  my  face  to- 


It  will  be  noted  that  in  86  years  (ward  the  future.  But  there  are 
the  bank  had  nine  presidents  and  moods  and  times  when  the  mind 


only  four  treasurers.  A  tenth  pres-  turns  instinctively  and  wistfully 
ident  and  a  fifth  treasurer  recently  toward  the  past,  and  such  a  time 


have  taken  office.  It  will  also  be  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  has  been 
noted  that  the  services  of  two  the  recent  period  of  necessary 


treasurers,  Mr.  Kilbon,  36  years,  changes  in  the  organization  and 
and  Mr.  Rogers,  34  years,  cover  70  building  in  which  I  have  spent  34 


I  of  the  active  years  of  my  life. 


“While  I  was  in  the  newspaper 
business  in  1900,  I  was  invited  to 
become  a  trustee  of  the  savings 
b&nk.  The  other  trustees  at  that 
(time  were  Dr.  Holcombe,  C.  H. 
Sabin,  David  Dresses  John  Stall- 
man,  C.  E.  Hibbard,  G.  K.  Baird, 
DeWitt  S.  Smith,  J.  L.  Kilbon,  F.  S. 
Gross  and  A.  C.  Sparks.  All  are 
dead,  the  last  being  Charles  E.  Hib¬ 
bard,  who  died  in  1922,  so  for  17 
years  I  have  been  the  senior  trus¬ 
tee  in  length  of  service.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ten  just  mentioned, 
twelve  others,  elected  since  that 
time,  have  died,  making  a  total  of 
22  trustees  who  have  died  since  I 
became  a  trustee.  What  splendid 
men  they  were,  some  of  them  of 
outstanding  character  and  ability 
which  won  recognition  outside 
their  own  region.  I  think  of  them 
with  affectionate  admiration  and 
[with  gratitude  for  the  unfailing  loy¬ 
alty  and  co-operation  which  they 
manifested  toward  me. 

“I  count  myself  fortunate  above 
most  officials  in  this  respect.  At 
no  time,  from  the  first  day  of  these 
134  years  to  the  last  day,  have  I  re¬ 
ceived  anything  but  gracious  con- 
jsideration  and  helpful  co-operation 
from  any  member  of  my  various 
boards.  I  have  been  equally  for¬ 
tunate  also  in  the  high  ability  and 
dependable  loyalty  of  those  who 
have  been  associated  with  me  in 
the  daily  activities  of  the  bank. 
These  two  features  contribute  tre¬ 
mendously  to  the  success  of  this, 
or  any  other,  institution,  f  s  well  as 
to  the  personal  satisfactions  of  the 
work. 

“Today,  prodigality  is  more  in 
favor  than  thrfit  and  saving,  but 


the  latter  are  fundamental  and  will 
survive.  To  their  renewal  and  per¬ 
petuation  the  Lee  Savings  Bank 
rededicates  itself.” 
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From 


King 


(Copyright.  1939,  NBA  Service,  Inc.) 


Cecile 


Annette 


and  Queen 


Monday,  May  22,  1939. 
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Toronto  Gets  Chance 
To  See  Two  Groups 
Of  World  Famous 


Dionnes  in  Special  Train 
Arrive  Before  Silver  Blue 
Streamliner  Bearing  Monachs 


TORONTO,  May  22  (AP). — King  George  and  Queen 
')  Elizabeth  brought  Toronto  and  its  1,000,000  visitors  to  their 
feet  cheering  today  as  they  rode  through  streets  lined  with 
flag-waving  citizens.  The  King  and  Queen  arrived  aboard 
|  their  gleaming  blue  and  stainless  steel  train  at  9.29  A.  M. 
(EST),  from  Cobourg,  Ont.,  where  they  had  stayed  over¬ 


night. 

♦  Quints  Arrive 

They  had  been  preceded  by  the 
Dionne  quintuplets  who  arrived 
quietly  for  a  private  audience  with 
the  King  and  Queen  in  the  office 
of  Premier  Mitchell  Hepburn  of 
Ontario  at  the  legislative  offices 

There  was  no  civic  reception  for 
the  quints  but  they  made  their 
I  own.  They  ran  the  length  of  the 
‘Quintland  Special,”  their  seven- 
car  train,  throwing  kisses  to  200 
railwaymen  along  a  siding  about 
a  mile  fro  mthe  downtown  station. 

More  than  two  hours  before  the 
scheduled  meeting  with  the  King 
and  Queen  the  excited  little  girls, 
who  had  spent  their  first  night 
away  from  Callander  and  had  eat¬ 
en  their  first  breakfast  in  a  rail¬ 
road  car,  were  taken  by  automo¬ 
bile  to  the  legislative  buildings. 


Only  a  few  hundred  persons  saw 
them  enter  through  a  side  door. 
They  started  the  day  in  blue  en¬ 
sembles  but  had  changed  to  white 
for  the  reception. 

Population  Increased 

Only  the  gay  decorations  on 
thousands  of  buildings  and  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  throngs  that  swelled 
the  Ontario  provicial  capital’s  pop¬ 
ulation  to  more  than  twice  its  nor- 
i  mal  size  enlivened  a  dull,  gray 
day. 

The  roaring  reception  for  the 
first  reigning  British  monarch  to 
visit  his  Canadian  Dominion  and 
for  his  Scottish  Queen  echoed  the 
length  of  Yonge  Street  an<j  spread 
almost  to  every  corner  of  the  city. 

Besides  meeting  the  quintuplets 
before  boarding  their  travelling 
|  palace  to  leave  early  tonight  for 


Marie 


i  vv  caicin  v^anaua,  uic  x'wiii,  wait* 

I  Queen  will  have  been  driven  30 
miles  by  automobile,  Will  have  met 
|  more  than  100  high  city  and  pro¬ 
vincial  officials,  watched  the  80th’ 
running  of  the  King’s  Plate  and  at- 
!  tended  luncheon  in  the  common 
j  dining  room  for  University  of 
I  Toronto  students. 

Neither  the  overcast  skies  nor 
five  days  of  acclamation  by  throngs 
in  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa  and 
Kingston  seemed  to  have  affected 
the  King  and  Queen.  They  ap¬ 
peared  fresh  and  smiling. 

Toronto  saw  the  Queen  in  a  gown  j 
of  soft-toned  blue  with  a  cape  of! 
the  same  material  edged  with  grey 
fox  fur.  She  wore  a  blue  felt  hat 
with  a  light  feather  trimming  that 
jwas  tipped  high  on  the  side  of  her 
face  and  elbow-length  gloves.  The 
King  wore  the  uniform  of  an  ad¬ 
miral  of  the  fleet  with  a  flat,  white- 
topped  peak  cap. 

No  one  but  the  King  and  Queen 
was  supposed  to  see  the  quintuplets : 
because  officials  had  decided  that  j 
Toronto  simply  couldn’t  entertain 
two  sets  of  notables  on  the  same  j 
day. 

George  and  Elizabeth,  having 
been  stared  at  for  five  consecutive 
days,  probably  welcomed  the  chance 
in  the  private  meting  arranged  be¬ 
fore  noon  to  look  with  wonderment 
on  the  whole  Dionne  family. 

Farther  Westward 

It  was  a  pleasant  interlude  be¬ 
fore  the  royal  train  swung  west 
again  tonight  for  the  long  run  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  back. 

The  quintuplets,  now  nearly  five 
years  old,  wore  light  blue  flannel 
coats  and  pink  ribboned  straw  bon¬ 
nets  and  carried  their  favorite  toys, 
including  Marie’s  oldest  doll  and 
Annette’s  wooly  bear,  almost  as 
large  as  she  is. 

Special  supplies  of  Callander  wa¬ 
ter  and  milk  were  carried  on  the 
crimson  and  gold  “quintland  spe¬ 
cial.”  Mama  Dionne  had  a  new 
;  hair  wave  and  Papa  Dionne’  a  new 
dark  blue  suit. 

The  34-year-old  father  believed 
!  the  trip  to  Toronto  had  saved  a 
trip  to  England.  “Last  year  I  told 1 
my  wife,  Elzire,  that  some  day  we  j 
would  have  to  go  across  the  water  l 
and  see  the  King.  He  means  much 
to  us,  as  the  quints  are  his  wards,  j 
But  this  way  is  much  nicer. 

“The  only  one  of  the  family  who 
won’t  see  Their  Majesties  is  little 
Victor.  He’s  only  a  year  old  and 
my  wife  didn’t  think  the  trip  would 
be  wise  for  him.” 

The  departure  of  the  quints’ 
train  last  night  for  Toronto  was 
something  of  a  disappointment  to 
2000  persons  who  had  gathered  at 
Callander’s  new  station.  The  quints 
|  were  put  aboard  the  train  at  Trout  j 
;  Lake  Crossing,  five  miles  north  of ! 
Callander. 

Dr.  Allan  Roy  Dafoe,  physician 
to  the  little  girls,  who  accompanied! 
them  on  the  trip,  said  the  Provin-1 
cial  Police,  “responsible  for  the  pro-: 
tection  of  the  children,”  had  madej 
'the  change  in  plans.  Mama  Dionne,! 
however,  lifted  the  little  girls  one' 

)  by  one  to  a  rear  window  of  the ! 
train  as  it  passed  the  spectators. 

The  King  and  Queen  rested  last 
night  at  the  little  town  of  Cobourg 
before  making  the  last  77  miles  in-i 
to  Toronto.  Guarded  by  Royal] 
Mounted  Police  and  with  the  train 
protected  by  spiked  switches,  Their 
Majesties  found  quiet  after  perhaps  j 
!  the  most  strenuous  day  of  their  | 


. 
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Thursday,  July  18,  1940. 


Payne  Boys  Feted  by  Lee  Friends 


Joseph,  Thomas  and  Lambert  Payne,  visiting  in  their  native  Lee,  were  given  a  party  at  South  Egremont 

last  night. 


Payne  Boys 
Given  Party 

v  J 

I 

Lee  Native  Sons, 

On  Visit,  Feted 
By  Schoolmates 

LEE. — A  party  of  60  school 
friends  of  the  Payne  brothers, 
Thomas,  Joseph  and  Lambert  of 
Detroit  and  Francis  of  Cleveland, 
tendered  them  a  party  at  Jug  End 
Barn  in  South  Egremont  last' 
night.  i 

The  Payne  boys  as  they  are 
known  to  their  many  friends  in  Lee, 
are  native  sons  and  always  enjoy 
coming  back  from  tjme  to  time. 
This  year  three  sons  of  Francis  ac¬ 
companied  them. 

The  party  was  a  pleasant  reun¬ 
ion.  Talks  were  given  by  school 
day  pals,  Judge  Bart  Bossidy, 
James  T.  Owens,  John  T.  Wad- 
dock,  Maurice  Leahpy,  Robert 
Hayden,  John  M.  Cassidy  of  Great 
Barrington,  John  D.  Hayes  and 
Mrs.  Hayes,  Miss  Frances  Connors, 
Miss  Ella  G.  Waddock  and  Miss 
Catherine  A.  Manion  of  Pittsfield. 

,  Many  amusing  incidents  were  re¬ 
called  that  brought  back  memories 
,  to  all  present. 

The  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael 
Payne,  who  formerly  lived  on  East 
1  Street  were  the  parents  of  seveii 
sons.  Six  still  are  living,  Thomas 
and  Joseph,  prominent  attorneys  in 
Detroit,  Lambert,  president  of  the 
L.  M.  Payne  Company,  brokers, 
also  president  of  the  Aluminum 


Aircell  Insulation  Company  of  De¬ 
troit;  Francis,  in  the  electrical 
appliances  and  roofing  business  in 
Cleveland;  Leo,  auto  agency  in 
Philadelphia  and  John  of  Orlando, 
Fla.,  also  conducting  an  auto 
agency. 

On  motion  of  James  T.  Owens 
it  was  voted  to  organize  a  St. 

;  Mary’s  alumni,  the  officers  of 
which  will  be:  President,  James  T. 
Owens,  secretary,  Miss  Ella,  G. 
Waddock,  and  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  Mrs.  John  D.  Hayes,  Judge 
1  Bart  Bossidy,  Miss  Catherine  Man- 
^on,  Robert  Hayden,  John  Cas¬ 
sidy,  Lambert  Payne  and  Miss 
Magdalen  Tracey. 


Thursday,  July  18,  1940. 


Promoted  Superintendent  Bid  Farewell 


Daniel  E.  Driscoll,  who  has  been 
employed  at  the  Smith  Paper  -'om- 
pany  for  20  years,  left  today  f  -  >d 
Lake  Falls,  Minn.,  where  he  •; 

superintendent  of  the  flax  t 
vision  of  the  Smith  Paper  con.  s 
mills  in  that  place.  Mr  Driscoll  was 
given  a  farewell  dinner  last  night  at 
the  Eldorado  inn  by  65  of  his  friends. 
J.  Joseph  McCabe  acted  as  toastmas¬ 
ter  and  Mr  Driscoll  was  presented  a 
traveling  bag. 


Selectman  J.  Joseph  McCabe  presents  traveling  bag  to  Daniel  E.  Driscoll  of  Lenox  Dale,  who  left  to¬ 
day  for  Red  Lake  Falls,  Minn.,  where  he  has  been  made  superintendent  of  the  flax-fiber  division 
of  the  Smith  Paper  Company's  mills.  He  was  honored  at  a  dinner  attended  by  65  friends  at  the 

Eldorado  Inn  last  night. 


owner  of  the  property,  or  in  1881,  he 
enlarged  and  remodeled  the  house, 
which  for  many  years  has  been  a 
landmark  in  the  town.  The  frontage 
of  the  property  measures  211  feet, 
and  it  extends  back  to  the  Housa- 
tonic  river,  with  a  total  of  '1%  acres. 
It  is  rumored  that  the  Great  Atlan¬ 
tic  &  Pacific  company  will  conduct 
a  supermarket  in  the  new  building 
when  erected. 


Smith  house  at  south  end  of  Lee’s  Main  Street  will  give  way  to  block. 


1940 

Pittsfield  Contractor  Begins 
Razing  House  Long  a  Town 
Landmark  —  Deed  Is  Re¬ 
corded 

Lee,  Aug.  16 — The  deed  was  recorded 
(today  transferring  the  former  Louis 
IE.  Smith  property  at  the  foot  of  Main 
j  street  opposite  the  park,  from  the 
Lee  Savings  bank  to  Peter  Francese 
of  Pittsfield  Contractor  Francese  will 
raze  the  20-room  house  to  make  room 
for  a  block  which  is  to  be  leased  to 
the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
company. 

The  structure  will  be  brick  with  a 
frontage  of  50  feet  while  the  building 


will  extend  to  the  rear  100  feet. 
Stamps  on  the  papers  showed  the 
purchase  price  was  $10,000.  The  new 
Park-street  block  when  erected  will 
have  cost  approximately^  $15,000.  To¬ 
day  workmen  started  in"  the  interior 
removing  doors  and  fixtures  before 
razing  the  well-built  house.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  property  there  will  ' 
be  available  10,000  square  feet  of 
parking  space.  The  greenhouses  on 
j  the  property  were  sold  this  spring  by 
j  the  bank.  There  is  another  building 
Ion  the  premises  which  it  is  under¬ 
stood  will  be  converted  into,  a  bunga- 
I  iow. 

i  DeWitt  S.  Smith  purchased  the  Per- 
i  ry  place,  socalled,  in  April,  1871 
!  from  William  Taylor  and  it  later  was 
inherited  by  Mr  Smith’s  son.  the  late 
I  Louis  E.  Smith,  who  conducted  Sum- 
‘  merside  Gardens  there  for  years.  Ten  i 
|  years  after  DeWitt  Smith  .became  { 

v  /  ,  •  . 


..  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  31,  1941 

Lee  Attorney  Appears  in  Court 

Regularly  With  Seeing-Eye  Dog 


Atty  James  Edward  Hannon  of  Lee  appears  in  court  regularly  with 
his  recently  acquired  seeing-eye  German  shepherd,  Susie. 


Lee  Man  Has  Seeing  Eye  Dog 

The  interest  found  in  Western 
Massachusetts  in  this  worthy  nation¬ 
al  institution  has  been  further  stimu¬ 
lated  by  local  lectures  by  Seeing  Eye 
representatives  and  dog  owners.  Mor¬ 
ris  Frank  has  lectured  several  times 
at  Williamstown  and  more  recently 
at  Great  Barrington  and  Salisbury, 
Ct.  Mr  Frank  now  has  his  second 
dog,  “Buddy  II.”  Atty  Harry  Estes 
of  New  Haven  has  twice  appeared 
as  luncheon  speaker  before  the  Great 
Barrington  Rotary  club.  Francis 
Souter,  Pittsfield  newspaper  vendor, 
has  received  a  Seeing  Eye  dog.  The 
most  recent  acquisition  is  "Susie,”  the 
constant  Seeing  Eye  companion  of  i 
Atty  James  E.  Hannon  of  Lee.  Mr 
Hannon  has  recently  spoken  before 
the  Lee  Rotary  club. 

;  vSusie”  can  find  the  way  for  her 
master  around  many  places  in  the  i 
Berkshires  and  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  superior  courtrooms.  She  j 
is  a  fine-looking  shepherd  with  a 
,  well-chiseled  head,  typical  friendly 
•  expression,  good  coat  and  a  lively 
pace,  and  feels  she  is  in  every  way  j 
a  member  of  the  family  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Hannon  who  have  become  ’  so 
much  attached  to  her. 

Mr  Hannon  has  full  confidence  in 
his  dog  and  he  is  always  told  when 
he  may,  or  in  case  of  danger,  may 
not  take  a  step  forward.  Mr  Han- 
;  non  has,  since  his  acquisition  of 
“Susie,”  been  able  to  devote  more 
time  to  his  work. 


Thursday,  August  14,  1941. 


Early  Morning 
Fire  Damage 
Over  $5000 


Firemen  Quickly 
Put  Out  Blaze, 

Given  Praise 

LEE — Quick  and  effective  work! 
by  the,,  Lee  Fire  Department  pre¬ 
vented*  spread  of  an  already  serious 
fire  in  the  Park  Building  on  lower 
Main  Street  early  this  morning. 
Considerable  damage  was  done  in 
the  office  of  Dr.  Leo  Mulloney  and 
the  Owens  Clothing  Store  beneath 
it  where  some  water  damage  oc¬ 
curred. 

About  3.30  AM  a  truckdriver, 
passing  through  town,  spotted  the 
i  blaze  coming  through  the  upstairs 
windows  toward  the  Lee  Savings 
Bank  building.  The  driver  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  opposite  end  of  Main 
Street  before  sighting  lights  in 
Happy’s  Diner,  and  from  there  he 
telephoned  the  alarm.  He  told  the 
night  operator  that  the  building  in 
which  she  was  working  was  afire. 

Upon  arrival  of  the  fire  company 
the  blaze  had  broken  through  a 
partition  and  door  in  the  Mulloney 
.offices  and  had  burst  out  the  win- 
I  dows  on  the  north  side.  Men  of  the 
department  extinguished  the  fire  in 
I  a  short  time  under  the  direction  of 
Chief  Hubert  Orient. 

!  The  fire  started  in  a  dentist’s 
laboratory,  where  chemicals  were 
stored.  Yesterday  afternoon  the 
doctor  was  away  and  the  fire  may 
have  started  early.  The  interior  of 
the  office  was  almost  a  total  loss. 
An  explosion  in  the  laboratory  dur¬ 
ing  the  fire  ripped  the  gas  meter 
from  the  wall.  An  X-ray  ma¬ 
chine  appeared  unharmed,  though 
scorched.  However  a  large  supply 
of  valuable  dental  material,  recently 
purchased  in  anticipation  of  a  scarc¬ 
ity,  was  lost.  The  heat  was  so  great 
that  coats  and  wall  decorations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  doctor’s  diplomas, 
though  not  in  the  direct  blaze,  were 
scorched. 

Considerable  damage  to  the  ad¬ 
joining  waiting  room  was  done  by 
the  heat  and  water.  In  the  beauty 
salon  operated  by  Miss  Helen  Walsh, 
the  heat  overhead,  carried  through 
the  attic,  scorched  the  ceiling,  which 
loosened,  and  water  and  smoke  dam¬ 
age  was  done  to  the  room.  Furnish¬ 
ings  were  not  harmed. 

The  firemen  spread  salvage  covers 
immediately,  thus  limiting  the  dam¬ 
age  in  Mr.  Owen’s  establishment, 
which  is  beneath  Dr.  Mulloney’s  of- 
'  fice.  Water  and  smoke  damage  oc¬ 
curred  to  some  stock  which  could 
not  be  moved.  In  the  midst  of  the 
j  hurry  and  excitement  following  the 
fire  Mr.  Owens  took  time  to  com¬ 
mend  the  firemen’s  work. 

That  the  department  extinguished 
the  fire  so  quickly  was  attributed 
partly  to  the  fact  that  ceilings  of 
the  building  are  of  metal.  In  the 
!  laboratory,  where  the  hottest  fire 


was  centered,  markings  show  the 
blaze  had  been  on  the  ceiling  and 
spread  out,  but  beyond  scorching 
the  timbers  on  the  other  side,  did 
not  penetrate  to  the  attic  and  roof. 

All  occupants  who  suffered  dam¬ 
age  were  insured.  No  official  figure 
on  the  amount  of  damage  was  avail¬ 
able,  but  it  was  estimated  at  more| 
than  $5000. 

The  office  of  Dr.  Mulloney  will 
be  untenable  for  some  time.  Plans  I 
for  temporary  quarters  dre  being 
made  by  him  \  so  he  will  be  able  to 
continue  his  practice  Saturday  with¬ 
out  interruption.  Owen’s  store  was 
open  this  afternoon  for  business. 
Helen’s  beauty  shop  will  be  open 
tomorrow  in  its  regular  location.  Dr. 
Mulloney  will  be  located  across  the 
hall  from  his  former  office  and  will 
open  tomorrow  morning. 


The  Berkshire  County  Eagle  Wednesday,  September  10,  1941 
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Huge  Barn  at  Highlawn  Burns 


— Davis 

The  large  U-shaped  barn  at  Highlawn  Farm,  Dee,  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  early  this  morning. 
It  was  one  of  the  finest  in  this  area.  The  section  where  the  cows  are  kept  was  saved  by  the  Lee 
Fire  Department.  The  43  tested  Jerseys  were  taken  from  the  building  by  farm  hands  and  they  ran 
wild  before  being  rounded  up.  In  addition  to  the  Lee  apparatus  the  South  Lee  truck  and  men  likewise 
responded.  The  lower  part  of  the  structure  is  of  concrete,  therefore  was  saved.  The  cause  was  un¬ 
determined,  but  was  believed  to  have  been  spontaneous  combustion  in  the  hay. 
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LEE,  Oct,  12 — Peter  J.  Tyer, 
“Sage  of  Prog’s  Landing,’’  more 
affectionately  called  “Uncle 
Pete“  .by  his  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  friends,  will  celebrate  his 
76th  birthday  the  4th  of  next  rnofith. 
He  is  widely  known  throughout  Berk¬ 
shire  county  and  the  New  England 
states,  particularly  as  the  creator  ol’ 
the  famous  frog  on  the  bank  of  the 
Housatonic  river  near  the  Valley  Mill 
dam  in  Lenox  Dale.  Near  this  site 
on  an  island  created  by  a  canal  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  mill,  Mr  Tyer  lived  for  a 
number  of  years  and  maintained  a 
menagerie  and  many  species  of  land 
and  tvater  fowl.  A  few  years  ago 
residents  of  that  section  were  as¬ 
tounded,  to  say  the  least,  to  see  a 
huge  frog  emerging  from  the  river 
bed.  Mr  Tyer  had  painted  a  rock 
which  weighed  tons  and  was  shaped 
like  a  frog,  to  simulate  that  animal.: 
Since  that  day  he  has  been  known  us 
the  “Sage  of  Prog’s  Landing.” 

During  the  past  50  years,  hundreds 
of  column  inches  have  been  written 
dealing  with  his  humor,  his  story¬ 
telling  ability  and  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  managerie  which  was  fre¬ 
quently  visited  'by  the  millionaire 
Lenox  summer  colony  of  yesteryear. 
Bell  Ringing  Trip 

Mr  Tyer  made  many  trips  with  the 
late  Cortlandt  Field  Bishop  of  Lenox 
and  his  journey  across  the  common¬ 
wealth  during  Lee’s  tercentenary  cele¬ 
bration  when  his  huge  replica  of  the 
Liberty  bell  rang  forth  from  the 
Berkshire  hills  to  the  farthest  most 


'  ' 

tip  of  Cape  Cod  received  country-' widfe 
publicity.  These  and  many  other  of 
his  experiences  have  humorous  tales 
connected  with  them  that  would  fill  ‘ 
volumes. 

Mr  Tyer  was  born  November  4, 18G4,  « 

son  of  Peter  ana  Lucy  Tyer  in  the 
house  on  Colombia  street  where  his 
son,  ThomaS  H.,  now  lives.  There 
were  six  children  in  the  family,  of 
which  he  was  next  to  the  youngest,  j 

He  attended  the  Lee  schools,  and 
when  but  19  years  of  age  went  to  J 
wofc-k  at.  Smith  Paper  company  as  an 
office  boy.  lie  worked  his  way  up  i 
to  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
one  of  the  company’s  mills.  He  earned  I 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
expert  papermukers  of  his  time.  In  j 
March,  1934,  he  completed  50  years  j 
as  an  employe  of  the  company. 

He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Lee  school  committee  for  23  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  being  elected  first  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  1918.  He  has  written  numer-  ; 
ous  articles  on  topics  of  the  day  which  j 
have  been  published  from  time  to  I 
time  in  various  papers  and  magazines. 

Mr  Tyer  married  Bridget  Agnes 
Carty  on  November  25,  1890,  at  St  : 
Mary’s  church  here.  Had  Mrs  Tyer  j 
not  passed  on  this  past  summer*  they  { 
would  have  celebrated  their  50th  wed-  I- 
ding  anniversary  this  year.  He  has 
two  daughters  and  three  sons,  Mrs 
George  St  Peter,  Mrs  Carl  E.  Bailey  j 
and  Thomas  H.  of  Lee;  Vincent  of 
Burlington,  Vt.,  and  Edward  J.  of 
Montpelier,  Vt.  There  are  also  nine 
grandchildren  and  one  great-grand-  r 

child.  L 


Uhm-Pa-Tuth,  chief  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  who  came  from 
the  reservation  in  Wisconsin  to  take  part  in  the  Oxford  group 
sessions  at  Stockbridge,  former  territory  of  his  tribesmen.  Uhm- 
Pa-Tuth’s  ancestors  were  under  the  charge  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
from  1750  to  1758.  About  1783  they  moved  to  a  site  near  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  and  by  1829  nearly  all  had  moved  to  their  Wisconsin 

reservation. 

—  -  -  ■ 


Sees  Ancestors’  Hills 


/ 


1940  :  MAY  31,  1936 


Saturday,  June  1,  1940. 


Miss  Margaret  Hayes 


NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y.— Among 
the  students  to  be  graduated  from 
i  the  College  of  New  Rochelle*,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  at  the  33d  annual 
commencement  exercises  on  the 
,  campus  Monday  afternoon  are  five 
Berkshire  County  girls,  who  will  all 
receive  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees. 


H.  Carlton  Sohl 


LEE — H.  Carlton  Sohl,  son  of  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Sohl,  332  West 
Park  Street,  graduated  today  from 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Troy,  N.  Y.  He  received  an  A.S.M, 
degree. 

He  played  football  four  years 
and  was  a  member  of  the  track 
team  for  three  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Society 
j  of  Metals  and  Rensselaer  Society  of 
i  Engineers.  He  plans  to  be  a 
metallurgical  engineer. 


LEE — William  A.  Heaphy,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  W.  Heaphy, 

1 208  Main  Street,  will  graduate 
Monday  from  Rensselaer  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institute  with  a  bachelor  of 
business  administration  degree. 

Mr.  Heaphy,  who  graduated 
from  Lee  High  School,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  symphony  orchestra  for 
two  years.  During  his  four  years 
he  held  membership  in  the  New¬ 
man  Club  and  in  the  Economics 
Club,  serving  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  latter  during  his 
senior  year. 

Commencement  week  begins  to¬ 
morrow  and  continues  through 
Monday  when  the  graduation  exei’-: 
eises  will  take  place. 


Thomas  Hayden 
Gets  Medical 
Degree  at  Buffalo 


William  A.  Heaphy 


Miss  Nannette  Henry 

LEE  —  Miss  Nannette  Henry, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  A. 
Henry,  350  East  Center  Street,  will 
be  among  the  350  students  to  re¬ 
ceive  diplomas  in  the  53d  annual 
commencement  exercises  at  Becker 
;  College,  Worcester,  Friday  evening. 
She  has  been  active  in  college,  being 

elected  secretary  of  her  class  and 
co-chairman  of  the  banquet  and 
ball  given  at  Bancroft  Hotel, 
Worcester,  and  vice-president  of 
the  Beta  Chi  Sigma  sorority.  She 
!  specialized  in  executive  secretarial 
work.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Lee 
High  School  as  a  Pro  Merito 
student. 


Dr.  Thomas  Hayden 

LEE — Thomas  Hayden,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Hayden,  Center  , 
Street,  received  a  degree  of  doctor, 
of  medicine  at  the  92d  annual] 
commencement  exercises  at  the; 
University  of  Buffalo  Medical  School ! 
today. 

Dr.  Hayden  graduated  from  Lee 
High  School  in  1930  and  later  was 
awarded  a  BA  degree  at  the  Uni-; 
j  versify  of  Michigan,  where  he  was! 
Ja  member  of  Delta  Sigma  Phi. 

I  On  July  1  Dr.  Hayden  will  start! 
(a  two-year  interneship  at  St.  Mary’s! 
Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  1 

J  .  -  /-) 


MONDAY,  JUNE  17 


,  1940  | 


Charles  W.  Stratton 


Charles  W.  Stratton,  Jr.,  son  of  Dr 
Charles  YV.  Stratton  of  East  Park 
street  will  be  among'  119  students  to 
receive  diplomas  in  the  74th  annual 
commencement  exercises  at  Bates  col¬ 
lege  in  Lewiston,  Me.,  tomorrow 
morning.  Forty-one  of  the  members 
of  the  graduating  class  are  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Stratton  graduated  from 
Lee  high  school  in  1935.  At  college  he 
has  majored  in  biology  and  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  bachelor  of  science  degree,  and 
expects  to  enter  the  field  of  medicine. 
He  played  football  for  two  years,  is  a 
member  of  the  Camera  club  and  the 
Jordan  Scientific  club,  of  which  he  is 
secretary-treasurer,  and  is  an  assist¬ 
ant  in  biology.  His  father  left  yester¬ 
day  to  attend  the  exercises. 


High  School  this  week,  has  been 
awarded  the  Harvard  scholarship 
by  the  Berkshire  County  Harvard 
Club  committee,  Joseph  Johnson  of 
Williaatns  College,  Frank  Crawford 
of  Berkshire  School  and  Cliffrod 
Mannal  ’35  of  General  Electric 
Company. 

Mr.  LaMoal,  who  is  already  en¬ 
rolled  at  Harvard,  passed  all  quali¬ 
fications  in  a  competitive  examina¬ 
tion,  administered  by  the  college 
entrance  board,  as  well  as  an  oral 
test  given  by  the  Harvard  Club 
committee.  He  was  ranking  mem¬ 
ber  of'  this  year’s  class  at  Lee 
High,  class  officer,  editor-in-chief 
of  Ferncliff  Echo  and  member  of 
the  debating  club; 


1 


LEE. — Pasquale  A.  Forni,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  Gregory,  16 
Summer  Street,  was  graduated 
June  10  from  the  Institute  of  Paper 
Chemistry,  Appleton,  Wis.,  with  a 
master’s  degree.  He  received  a 
bachelor  degree  in  chemical  en¬ 
gineering  at  Rensselaer  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1938. 


Edmund  La  Moal 


Charles  W.  Stratton,  Jr.,  son  of  Dr. 
Stratton  of  Park  street,  member  of 
the  class  of  1940  at  Bates  college,  was 
a  student  named  on  the  honor  list  for 
the  second  semester  of  last  year  ac¬ 
cording  to  announcement  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Clifton  Daggett  Gray  in  chapel 
exercises  Wednesday  morning.  Strat¬ 
ton  was  graduated  from  Lee  High 
school  in  1935.  While  there  he  played 
on  the  football  team,  was  treasurer  of 
the  junior  class  and  worked  on  the 
school  paper.  At  Bates  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Jordan  Scientific  socie¬ 
ty  and  other  campus  organizations. 
Stratton  last  month  entered  the 
Albany  Medical  college  at  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  where  his  father  and  Grandfather, 
both  physicians  bearing  the  same 


LEE— Edmond  LaMoal,  son  of  name,  received  their  degrees 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yves  LaMoal  of  High  T 
Street,  who  graduated  from  Lee  j 

/£*  m  a 


FRIDAY,  JULY  2,  1937. 


LEE,  July  3. — George  Selbie 
Gordon  3d,  of  Cliffwood  Street,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Gor¬ 
don  Jr.,  graduated  cum  laude  from 


Phillips  Exeter  Academy  at  Exeter,  ! 
N.  H.,  this  week.  His  parents  and 
sister,  Nancy,  attended  the  exer-  ! 
cises. 

The  Lee  student  intends  to  enter 
Princeton  this  fall.  While  at  Phil¬ 
lips  Exeter  he  was  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  in  Academy  affairs.  He  man¬ 
aged  the  Academy  crew,  receiv¬ 
ing  his  letter,  was  president  of  the 
Soule  Debating  Society,  manager 
of  the  all-class  crew,  composed  of 
the  best  of  the  school’s  oarmen.  In 
successive  years  he  served  as  sec¬ 
retary,  editorial  manager  ^and  edi- 
tor-in-chief  of  The  Pean,  Academy 
year  book. 

:  FRIDAY,  JUNE  20,  1941 

George  Selbie  Gordon,  3d,  son  of  i; 
Mrs.  George  S.  Gordon,  Jr„  of  Los! 
Angeles,  Cal.,  formerly  of  Lee,  and  I 
the  late  George  S.  Gordon,  Jr.,  who! 

•  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1938  had' 
served  as  chairman  of  the  school] 
committee  for  15  years  and  was  em- : 
ployed  at  the  Lee  Savings  bank,  was  1 
among  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  men 
graduating  with  honors  Monday  from 
Princeton  university.  Mr  Gordon  also 
had  highest  honors  in  chemistry.  He 
will  visit  his  mother  in  Los  Angeles 
and  starting  in  J uly  will  begin  chem¬ 
ical  research  in  the  laboratory  of 
Eastman  Kodak  company  in  Kings¬ 
port,  Tenn. 


George  S.  Gordon  3rd 


I?39-  [Graduate  From  Massachusetts  State  College 


1940. 


Reserve  Officers 


Assigned  to  Duty 


Charles  E.  Slater 
Tyringham 


Clifford  E.  Lippincott 
•  Lee 


George  C.  Benjamin 
Lee 


LEE — Second  Lieut.  George  Cobb 
Benjamin  of  107  Maple  Street  and 
2d  Lieut.  Clifford  E.  Lippincott  of 
104  Laurel  Street,  who  have  been 
on  active  duty  with  the  Third 
Cavalry  at  Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Vt., 
have,  with  their  consent,  been  as¬ 
signed  to  extended  duty  there  for 
one  year  starting  July  1.  Both  men 
are  members  of  the  Cavalry  Re¬ 
serve  Corps. 


1940. 


1941. 


Miss  Smith  To 
Graduate  From 
Vassar  College 


Elizabeth  H.  Spofford  of  Lee, 


Edgar  B.  Slater  of  Tyringham 


Miss  Caroline  Wilds  Smith 


LEE — Miss  Caroline  Wilds  Smith, 

( daughter  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
j  Wilds  Smith,  will  be  graduated 
■  from  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  at  the  annual  commencement 
'exercises  on  Monday. 

Miss  Smith  was  educated  at  Ta- 
conic  School,  Great  Barrington,  and 
after  two  years  at  the  Lee  High 
School,  prepared  for  college  at 
|  Walnut  Hill  School,  Natick. 

At  Vassar  she  majored  in  psy¬ 
chology.  This  fkll  she  will  go  to 
Newington,  Conn.,  as  an  assistant 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  New-  ! 
ington  Home  for  Crippled  Children. 


.  -  - 
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1940  -  1940 


Saturday,  May  11,  1940. 

Potter  Named  to 
State  Society 

LEE — Principal  Walter  A.  Potter 
of  Lee  High  School  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  State  Pro-Merito  Society  for 
life.  He  has  served  on  the  board 
for_  two  years. 

JUDGE  BOSSIDY  NAMED 
TO  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

Lee,  May  31 — Judge  Bart  Bossidy 
-.r  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Lee ! 

school  committee  at  a  joint  meeting 
Lv  of  the  members  of  the  school  com¬ 
mittee  and  board  of  selectmen  held 
recently.  Mr  Bossidy  will  fill  the  po¬ 
sition  on  the  committee  left  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Harold  S.  F. 
Bates.  Mr  Bates  resigned  from  the 
i  school  committee  following  his  resig- 
I  nation  April  1.  at  the  Hurlbut  Paper 
company  in  South  Lee,  where  he  had 
been  treasurer  of  the  company  for 
the  past  10  ydkrs.  Mr  Bates  resigned 
to  take  an  executive  position  with  the 
Burlington  (Vt  )  Free  Press. 

_ 

FLORENCE  V.  COREY 
NAMED  TOWN  CLERK 

Lee,  July  1 — Mrs  Florence  V.  Corey, 
who  has  been  acting  as  assistant 
town  clerk,  was  appointed  town  clerk 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  selectmen 
today  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  John  J.  Bossidy.  The 
.  other  position  held  by  Mr  Bossidy, 
that  of  town  treasurer,  Ts'  now  held! 
by  James  B.  Pollard. 


June  10,  1941. 

Miss  Bastion 
Resigns  as 
Organist 

LEE — Miss  M.  Jeanette  Bastion, 
organist  of  the  First  Congregation¬ 
al  Church  in  Lee,  has  resigned,  ef¬ 
fective  July  1,  it  was  announced 
today.  No  successor  has  yet  been 
chosen. 

Miss  Bastion  was  appointed  or- 1 
ganist  and  choir  director  of  the  Lee 
church  March  1,  1931.  She  said  that 
her  duties  at  the  General  Electric 
Company  made  her  resignation 
necessary.  j 

Organists  Are 
Named  at 
Two  Churches 

LEE — Mrs.  Albert  Clark  has  been 
appointed  organist  at  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  to  succeed  MissM. 
Jeanette  Bastion  of  Pittsfield  who 
has  resigned.  Mrs.  Clark  was  or¬ 
ganist  at  the  Methodist '  Church 
for  18  years  before  resigning  May 
1.  She  takes  over  her  new  duties 
July  1. 

Mrs.  Frank  Rose  has  been 
elected  organist  of  the  Methodist 
Church  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  r 
I  b>  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Albert 
Clark. 


lO\jt 


|  April  16,  1941.1 

East  Lee  Inn 
Granted  Charter 

Special  to  THE  EAGLE 

BOSTON  —  A  charter  of  incor¬ 
poration  for  the  East  Lee  Inn,  Inc. 
has  been  granted  by  Secretary  of 
State  Frederic  W.  Cook. 

Incorporators  are  John  H.  Flynn 
of  Lenox,  and  Ernest  M.  Andrews 
j  and  Louis  M.  Chaffee  of  Lee.  Capi- 
!  tal  is  100  shares  of  no-par  stock. 

East  Lee  Inn 
To  Have  Formal 
Opening  Tonight 

LEE — East  Lee  Inn  will  have  its 
formal  opening  tonight  under  the 
management  of  Ernie  Andrews.  The 
building  has  been  thoroughly  reno¬ 
vated  and  remodeled.  One  of  the 
main  changes  is  the  new  Sequoia 
Room  which  is  finished  in  Califor¬ 
nia  redwood.  The  main  dining  rooms 
downstairs  can  accommodate  125 
guests  and  there  are  two  private 
dining  rooms  upstairs. 

January  18,  1941. 

Joseph  Harte  Is 
Town  Clerk  Candidate  J 

LEE — Joseph  L.  Harte  of  Main. 
Street  today  announced  his  candi¬ 
dacy  for  the  offices  of  town  clerk 
and  treasurer  at  the  coming  elec¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Harte  attended  the  local 
schools  and  was  a  student  at  St. 
John’s  Preparatory  School  in  Dan¬ 
vers  for  two  years.  He  also  studied 
for  a  year  at  the  Berkshire  Busi¬ 
ness  College  in  Pittsfield,  where  he, 
took  courses  in  general  business! 
training. 

Mr.  Harte  was  employed  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  the  Lee  Bakery,  which 
was  owned  and  operated  for  many 
years  by  his  grandfather,  the  late 
Thomas  Norton.  For  the  past  few.1 
years  he  has  been  engaged  as  a 
private  chauffeur  in  and  about  Lee, 

Saturday,  July  19,  1941.  j 

Lee  Girl  Takes  P 
Perpetual  Vows 

LEE. — Ignatius  Guiristante  and  ( 
family  of  School  Street  were  in 
Holyoke  Saturday  at  the  Bright- 
•  side  Mother  House  to  attend  the 
services  there  when  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  the  former  Miss  Doris  Guiris- 
itante  took  her  final  and  perpetual  j 
[vows  as  a  nun  in  the  Sisters  of 
[Providence.  Miss  Guiristante  is  j 
now  Sister  Mary  Anita.  She  was  J 
educated  in  the  Lee  schools,  having  i 
graduated  in  1930  from  Lee  High 
[School.  Later  she  studied  at  St.  j 
Luke’s  Hospital,  from  where  she 
entered  the  service  of  the  church. 
Many  Lee  friends  and  relatives 
were  in  attendance  at  the  services,  j. 


NOVEMBER  1941 


Lee.  Nov.  7 — Ground  was  broken 
this  morning'  for  the  erection  of  a 
large  bungalow  at  the  corner  of 
Franklin  and  High  streets,  which  is 
to  he  built  by  Contractor  Frank  R. 
Harding  to  be  occupied  by  Miss  Mary 
Stallman.  Last  month.  Miss  Stallman 
purchased  the  lot  opposite  the  Green¬ 
ock  inn  from  Mrs  Isabelle  J.  Carey 
of  Main  street,  having  sold  her  home 
on  Academy  street  to  Dr  and  Mrs 
Arthur  M.  O'Connor,  who  for  years 
have  lived  in  the  M.  J.  Kelly  apart¬ 
ment  on  Main  street.  Dr  O’Connor 
is  having  extensive  repairs  made  and 
offices  are  now  forming  for  occupan¬ 
cy  January  1. 

Buys  Lee  Bakery 
Carl  Dorbath  of  Canaan.  Ct.,  has 
purchased  the  Lee  bakery  from  Wal¬ 
ter  H.  Channon  of  Roberts  street. 
Mr  Dorbath  has  been  in  business 
since  1912.  He  sold  his  Canaan  bak¬ 
ery,  which  required  a  fleet  of  five 
trucks.  He  is'  installing  new  ma¬ 
chinery.  His  family,  consisting  of 
his  wife  and  two  daughters,  have 
leased  the  Puma  house  on  Center 
street.  Shortly  after  the  death  of 
Thomas  Norton,  which  occurred  in 
October,  1935,  Mr  Channon  purchased 
the  bakery  from  the  heirs.  Mr  Nor¬ 
ton,  known  as  the  dean  of  Berkshire 
county  bakers,  having  owned  the  bak¬ 
ery  for  69  years,  was  the  first  to 
shin  bread  by  train  to  other  towns. 


,  FEBRUARY  1,  1941 

J.  E.  Rams  to  Remodel  Stores 

Julius  E.  Rams,  owner  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Baird-Benton  block  on  Main 
street,  has  let  the  contract  to  the  j 
Clifford  company  of  Lenox  for  the 
remodeling  of  his  store.  Rams,  who 
has  operated  a  meat  and  grocery 
business  in  the  block  for  about  20 
years,  plans  to  operate  a  supermar¬ 
ket.  The  store  will  be  enlarged  by  the 
annexing  of  the  two  adjoining  stores  j 
which  were  recently  vacated  by  the  . 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  company  and  ’ 
the  Western  Auto  Associate  store,  i 
The  work  of  removing  wall  between  I  > 
the  stores  began  yesterday. 


OCTOBER  30,  1935. 

IBUND  LAWYER 
HIGHEST  IN  HIS 
CLASS  i 

I  -  _  ! 

■ 

Atty.  James  E.  Hannon  To 
Open  Law  Office  in 
Lee 

LEE,  Oct.  30. — Attorney  James  j 
Edward  Hannon  of  Brockton,  who,  j 
j  despite  a  lifelong  blindness,  has  at¬ 
tained  practically  every  high  scho¬ 
lastic  honor  that  Boston  University 
offers  its  law  students,  will  open  a 


ATTY.  JAMES  E.  HANNON 
Blind  Lawyer  Graduated  Magna 
Cum  Laude 

law  office  in  the  so-called  Gleaner 
Block,  Main  Street,  Friday,  Nov.  1. 
The  office  will  be  adjacent  to  the 
offices  of  his  brother,  Dr.  John  F. 
Hahnon,  who  has  practiced  dentis¬ 
try  here  for  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  Hannon  was  bom  in  Brock¬ 
ton  Dec.  23,  1909.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  of  that  city  and 
later  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Boston  University.  He  graduated 
with  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  in 
i  1933.  His  last  year  of  college  and 
first  year  of  law  school  at  Boston 
Universtiy  were  taken  in  one  year 
and  he  graduated  from  the  Boston 
University  Law  School  in  June, 
1935,  magna  cum  laude.  It'  was  the 
first  time  in  four  years  that  a  law 
school  student  had  graduated  with 
that  high  rank.  There  were  125  in 
the  class.. 

t  Mr.  Hannon  was  also  a  Phi  Betta 


Kappa.  He  is  a  member  of  Wool 
Sack,  the  honorary  society  at  B.  U., 
and  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Law  Review,  Boston’s  University 
La#  School  publication.  His  class¬ 
mates  elected  him  vice  president  of 
his  class  in  his  senior  year  of  law 
school.  On  Class  Day  lie  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  $50  cash  award  for  having 
the  highest  scholastic  honors  in  his 
class. 

Mr.  Hannon  is  a  member  of  Phi 
Delta  Phi,  legal  fraternity.  Last 
year  he  taught  commercial  law  at 
Perkins  Institute  in  Watertown. 

’  Mr.  Hannon  feels  that  his  af¬ 
fliction  is  not  any  handicap  to  him 
in  the  practice  of  law.  He  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  remarkable  memory 
through  recitation  work  in  class¬ 
rooms  at  school.  He  will  carry  on 
a  general  practice,  both  as  a  coun¬ 
selor  in  his  office  and  as  an  attor¬ 
ney  in  the  courts. 


April,  1938 


IT  IS  HAIR-RAISING 


Hair  in  wigs  does  not  come  from  dead 
bodies  —  “that  would  be  a  sacrilege.” 

Hair  in  wigs  comes  from  peasant  girls 
in  Europe.  The  finest  hair  comes  from  the 
Scandinavian  girls. 

Next  best  hair  comes  from  the  Germans, 
then  the  French  and  Italian  girls. 

Then  comes  the  Russian,  which  is  very 
coarse  and  has  an  objectionable  reddish 
tint. 

Last  comes  the  Chinese  hair,  extremely 
coarse  and  heavy.  About  99%  of  the  thea¬ 
trical  wigs  are  made  from  Chinese  hair. 
It  costs  only  about  one-tenth  as  much  as 
the  hair  of  other  races. 

It  can  be  put  through  a  “refining”  pro¬ 
cess  in  which  acid  eats  off  the  roughness. 
About  90%  of  all  wigs  are  made  from  this 
“refined”  hair. 

The  peasant  girls  of  Europe  are  trained 
from  birth  to  take  good  care  of  their 
hair  —  they  sell  it  when  they  grow  up. 
For  making  wigs,  the  hair  is  cut  out  of 
the  back-center  portion  of  the  head,  then 
the  side  hair  is  gathered  around  the  “har¬ 
vested”  area,  and  nobody  can  tell  that  the 
girl  has  been  “reaped.” 

The  center  portion  of  the  hair  is  the 


best  quality  —  it  has  been  protected  from 
sun  and  weather. 

The  custom  is  several  hundred  years 
old;  nobody  knows  just  how  or  when  it 
began.  The  girls  save  the  money  they  get 
and  put  it  in  their  dowry. 

It  takes  a  girl  about  two  or  four  years 
to  grow  another  “head  of  hair”  after  she 
is  shorn.  They  continue  to  sell  until  after 
they  are  married  —  easy  money.  There 
are  some  women  who  have  sold  as  many 
as  12  “crops”  of  hair. 

The  most  valuable  hair  is  the  pure  white 
and  the  gray  hair.  As  you  get  older  you 
have  less  hair  and  it  is  more  brittle.  Good, 
gray  hair  is  worth  $100.  a  pound  and  it 
is  hard  to  get  at  any  price.  The  most 
desirable  is  that  which  is  prematurely 
gray  for  some  reason. 

Artificial  hair  made  from  spun  glass 
and  rayon  has  been  used  in  making  wigs — 
but  only  as  a  curiosity. 

Most  expensive  wig  ever  made  was 
the  one  that  the  late  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter, 
actress,  bought  from  Simonson.  He  had 
to  collect  the  hair  from  all  over  the  world 
at  a  cost  of  many  thousands  of  dollars.  It 
was  about  7  feet  long.  Audiences  thought 
it  was  “the  goods.” 


k  m 


*■'  t»if5 

JJrager 


Found  in  Charleston, 5.  Carolina,  during  the  Civil  War 

^^OUTOlHY  mercy  seat  our  souls  dost  gather. 

To  DO  OUR  DUTY  UNTO  THEE  ,0UR  FATHER 
TO  WHOM  ALLPRAISE,  ALL  HONOR, SHOULD  BE  GIVEN, 
F0RTH0U  ART  THEGREAT  GODv/HQ  ART  IN  HEAVEN, 
Thou  bythy  wisdom  rulst  the  worlds  whole  frame, 
FOREVER, THEREFORE, HALLOWED  BE  THY  NAME, 

LET  NEVERMORE  DELAY  DIVIDE  US  FROM 
THY  GLORIOUS  GRACE,  BUT  LET Thy  KINGDOM  COME 
LET  THY  COMMANDS  OPPOSED  BE  BY  NONE, 


BUT  THY  i 


GOOD  PLEASURE  ANR-fay  WILL  BE  DONE, 
AND  LET  OUR  PROMPTNESS  TO  OBEY.  BE  EVEN 

The  VERY  SAMEJui  EARTH  as  tis  inheaven. 
Then  foroursouis,o  lord.wealso  pray 


)ST  BE  PLEASED  TOQVEUS  THIS  DAY 
The  food  of  life  wherewith  our  souls  are  fed. 


THOU  WOULDS 


Sufficient  raiment  and  our  daily  bread 

WITH  EVERY  NEEDFOLTHING  DOTH0U  RELIEVE  US, > 

And  of  THY  MERCY  PITY  and  FORGIVE  US 
ALL  OUR  MISDEEDS  FOR  HIM  WHOM  THOU  DIDST  PLEASE 
TO  MAKE  AN  OFFERING  FDR  OUR  TRESPASSES 
AND  FORASMUCH, 0  LORD,  AS  WE  BELIEVE 

That  thou  wilt  pardon  us  as  we  FORGIVE 

LET  THAT  LOVETEACH  WHEREWITH  THOU  DOST  ACQUAINT  US 

TO  PARDON  ALL  THOSE  WHO  TRESPASS  AGAINST  US; 
AND  THOUGH  SOMETIMES  THOU  FINDST  WE  HAVE  FORGOT 
THIS  LOVE  FORTHEE,  YET  HELP,  AND  LEAD  US  NOT 
THROUGH  SOUL  0R80DYS  WANTTO  DESPERATION 
NOR  LET  EARTH'S  GAIN  DRIVE  US  INTO  TEMPTATION 
LET  NOTTHESOULOFANY  TRUE  BELIEVER 
FALL  IN  THETIME  OF TRIAL,  but  DELIVER 
YEA ,  SAVE  THEM  FROM  THE  MALICE  OF  THE  DEVIL, 

AND  BOTH  IN  UFE  AND  DEATH  KEEP..  US  FROM  EVIL; 

Thus  pray  we  lord  forthat  of  thee  .  from  whom 

THIS  MAY  BE  HAD. -for  THINE  15  THE  KINGDOM 
THIS  WORLD  IS  0F7HY  WORK  ITS  WONDROUS  STORY, 

TO  THEE  BELONGS  —THE  POWER  AND  THE  6LGR7 
AND  ALLTHY  WONDROUS  WORKS  HAVE  ENDED  NEVER, 

BUT  WILL  REMAIN  FOREVER  AND  FOREVER- 
and  Thus  would  say  eternally...  amen.  - 


W  WrtiHfl  iN^etR,  e-Lpod/ 

Ojfrneimi)  Castle,  Csejre,  lieiSae^llio) 


The  Murderous  Beauty... 


Temetveny  Castle,  towering  alone  on  a 
hill  near  Csejte,  Hungary,  was  the  home 
in  1610  of  the  last  degenerate  descendant 
of  the  celebrated  Hungarian  Bathory  fam¬ 
ily. 

Last  of  the  line,  which  included  five 
Transylvanian  princes  and  a  Polish  king, 
was  beautiful  Elizabeth  Bathory.  Strange 
as  it  seems,  behind  her  lovely  face  a  piti¬ 
fully  sadistic  mind  worked  —  a  mind  dis¬ 
torted  with  ideas  of  self-love,  hardened  to 
the  world  outside. 

Elizabeth,  gazing  at  her  own  loveliness 
in  the  mirror  of  her  boudoir,  fought 
against  the  thought  that  one  day  she 
would  grow  old  and  ugly.  She  thought  of 
the  gay  young  girls  of  Csejte  who  played 
and  laughed  in  the  forests  that  surrounded 
Temetveny  Castle.  If  she  could  only  cap¬ 
ture  their  beauty  for  herself  —  she  would  "" 
be  young  forever! 

Spurred  by  this  sadistic  thought,  Eliza¬ 
beth  one  day  in  1610  managed  to  lure  300 
girls  to  the  subterranean  rooms  of  her 
castle.  There,  according  to  contemporary 
legal  records,  Elizabeth  actually  had  the 
300  girls  murdered,  so  that  she  might' 
bathe  in  their  blood  to  capture  immortal 
youth  and  beauty. 

Elizabeth  Bathory  met  a  different  fate, 
however,  when  the  wrath  of  the  country¬ 
side  was  aroused  by  her  horrible  crime. 

She  was  thrown  in  prison  and  died  there. 
Whether  fate  spared  her  the  anguish  of 
seeing  herself  grow  old,  a  fear  which 
haunted  her  more  than  anything  else,  is 
not  known. 


1936. 


NOVEMBER  1,  1935. 

Three  in  Race  for 
Postmaster’s  Job 

!  Foote,  Harte  and  Bossidy  File 
Applications 

Present  Postmaster,  John  Bossidy 

and  James  Harte  Are  Candidates 

for  Leon  C.  W.  Foote’s  Post,  Which 

Expires  Early  Next  Year. — Civil 

Service  Exams  Will  Be  Held. 

Witih  weird  ireceived  from  Wash- 
ingtjon  yesterday  to  the  effect  that 
'  Selectman  John  J.  Boisisidy’s  name 
I  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  candi- 
j  dates  for  the  Lee  postmaster’s  ex¬ 
amination,  (which  already  included 
i  Leon  C.  W.  Foote  and  Jaimes  Harte, 
the  deadline  ftoir  receipt  of  apipli'ca- 
tions  closed.  Pcisttmaister  Foote's 
term  will  expire  January  28,  1936. 

When  his  term  expires  in  January 
Mr.  Foote  will  have  served  the  gov¬ 
ernment  tweive  and  one-half  years 
as  postmaster,  serving  also  four 
years  as  clerk  in  the  Lee  positoffice, 
and  as  a  navy  mail  clerk  during  the 
World  Wair.  While  serving  with 
the  Atlantic  fleet  in  the  United  States 
j  navy,  Mir.  Foote  was  appointed,  navy 
j  mail  clerk,  -through  the  Assistant 
]  Secretary  of  the  Nacy,  who  wara  at 
I  that  time  Franklin  Delaino  Roosevelt, 

!  and  was  ordered  to  the  United  States 
J  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  to 
|  assist  in  establishing  the  first  regu- 
■  lar  navy  poistoffice  at  the  academy, 
i  He  served  at  the  naval  academy  nn- 
til  he  was  released  fipm  the  service 
,  in  Auiguat,  1919. 

Mr.  Foote  returned  to  -his  native 
town  of  Lee  and  was  employed  as  a 
bookkeeper  at  the  Smith  Paper  Mills 
until  he  was  notified  that  hie  had 
been  appointed  postmaster.  While 
serving  as  postmaster  he  has  great¬ 
ly  improved  the  mail  service  dm  Lee 
and  East  Lee,  establishing  new  post- 
office  quarters!  in  the  town,  and  in¬ 
augurating  the  city  delivery  carrier 
service.  He  has  extended  the  rural 
mail  delivery  service  to  outlying 
country  districts,  necessitating  addi¬ 
tional  employment  of  two  regular 
letter  'carriers,  one  parcel  posit  car¬ 
rier  and  one  auxiliary  clerk,  making 
a  total  of  -eight  employees  connected 
with  the  mail  service  here  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  understood,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  rules,  that  M,r.  Foote  can  be 
re-appointed  postmaster,  by  the 
President,  without  examination. 

Mir.  Bosoidy  was  born  in  Lee,  May 
36,  1894,  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  W.  Bossidy.  He  receiv¬ 
ed  his  education  in  'the  public  schools 
of  Lee,  and  later  was  employed  by 
his  father  in  -the  blacksmith  and  car¬ 
riage  painting  -business.  He  is  a; 
World  War  veteran,  having  served 
with  the  186th  Aerial  Squadron  in 
-  France  for  one  year.  Following  the 
war  hie  returned  to  Lee  and  resumed 
hils  work  with  his  father.  Hie  has 
•carried  on  the  business  since  his 
father’s  death  in  1928.  On  Nov.  22, 
1922,  he  married  Alice  A.  McCann  • 
of  Pawtuckett,  R.  I.,  who,  died  in 
1931.  The  couple  had  four  children, 
John  R.,  Elizabeth,  James  and'  Bar¬ 
bara. 


Mr.  Bossidy  first  entered  politics 
in  February,  1026.  Hils  initial  ven¬ 
ture  was  successful.  The  people  of 
Lee  elected  him  to  the  board  of  se- 
|  lectmen  and  he  has  been  a  member 
since  that  time  with  the  exception  of 
j  one  year,  when  he  did  npt  run  for 
,i  the  p'osit.  During  his  years  on  the 
board  he  has  served’  as  both  chair¬ 
man  and  clerk.  For  several  years 
he  has  been  a  -member  of  the  Dem- 
*  o  era  tile,  town  committee. 


FEBRUARY  21,  1936. 

i  Lee  to  Have  Two 
New  Postmasters 

Harte  and  Fanning  Are  Nom¬ 
inated  for  Posts 

Nominations  of  James  E.  Harte  as 
Lee  Postmaster,  Succeeding  Leon 
C.  W.  Foote,  and  Francis  G.  Fan¬ 
ning  for  South  Lee,  Sent  To  Sen¬ 
ate  For  Confirmation. 

Lee  will  have  two  new  postmasters 
if  the  nominations  sent  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  yesterday  afternoon  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  are  confirmed.  They 
will  be  James  E.  Harte,  proprietor  of 
Harte’s  Market,  who  will  succeed  the 
present  postmaster,  Leon  C.  W. 
Foote,  whose  term  expires,  and  Fran¬ 
cis  G.  Fanning,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  selectmen,  slated  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  South  Lee  office.  Se¬ 
lectman  John  J.  Bossidy  was  also  a 
j  candidate  for  the  Lee  postoffice 
berth. 

Mr.  Harte  was  born  in  Blackinton, 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Harte.  He  later  moved  to  Hinsdale 
with  his  parents  and  attended  the 
public  schools  there.  Thirty-six  years 
ago  he  moved  to  Lee.  In  1901  he 
was  married  to  the  former  Miss  Mary 
Norton.  The  couple  have  four  chil¬ 
dren,  Miss  Elizabeth,  employed  at 
the  Lee  National  bank,  Joseph,  Nor¬ 
ton,  and  James,  all  of  Lee.  Another 
son,  William,  died  «  2  years  ago. 

Following  his  marriage  Mr.  Harte 
clerked  in  the  Lee  stores  for  a  time, 
later  opening  his  own  market  which 
he  has  conducted  for  about  30  years. 
He  is  a  member  of  St.  Mary’s  church 
and  served  as  chairman  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  town  committee  for  11  years. 

Mr.  Fanning  was  born  in  Lee,  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  the  late  Mrs.  William 
Fanning.  Educated  here,  he  later 
attended  New  York  university,  fol¬ 
lowing  which  he  was  employed  in 
New  York  city  for  some  time  with 
the  Mexicarf  Seaboard  Oil  Company. 
In  1923-  Mr.  Fanning  was  sent  to 
Mexico  with  the  company,  working 
there  until  1928,  when  he  returned  to 
Lee  and  took  a  position  at  the  Parx 
garage,  where  he  has  since  been  em¬ 
ployed. 

Mr.  Fanning  is  a  member  of  St. 
Francis’  church  in  South  Lee,  and  of 
the  Berkshire  Hills  council,  Knights 
cf  Columbus.  He  is  serving  his  sec¬ 
ond  term  as  a  member  of  the  Lee 
board  of  selectmen. 


HARTE,  GROCER, 
NAMED  IN 
LEE 


Flood  of  Telegrams  Re¬ 
ceived  by  Postmaster 
Nominee 

LEE,  Feb.  21 — James  E.  Harte  of 
Main  Street,  who  yesterday  was 
named  postmaster  of  Lee  to  succeed 
Leon  D.  Foote,  is  today  flooded  with 


JAMES  E.  HARTE 
President  Nominates  Him  for  Post¬ 
master 


messages  of  congratulations  from 
friends  in  Lee  and  other  parts  of 
Berkshire  County. 

Mr.  Harte,  who  has  successfully 
conducted  a  grocery  business  here 
for  the  past  30  years,  came  to  Lee 
from  Pittsfield.  During  his  many 
years  in  Lee  he  has  always  taken  an 
active  part  in  town  affairs  and:  is 
head  of  the  Democratic  Town  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  position  he  has  held  for 
many  years.  Mr.  Harte’s  business 
is  located  in  the  Norton  block  on 
Center  Street. 

Selectman  Francis  G.  Fanning  of 
South  Lee,  who  was  named  post¬ 
master  of  South  Lee  yesterday  to 
succeed  Arthur  I.  Brown,  has  been 
active  in  town  affairs  for  several 
years.  Two  years  ago  he  ran  for  i 
Selectman  and  received  a  splendid 
endorsement  and  this  year  he  was 
reelected,  polling  609  votes.  Mr. 
Fanning  is  employed  at  the  Park 
Garage  on  Main  Street.  Both  men 
are  popular  in  Lee.  ,  ' 


1937.  j 

KENYON  30 
YEARS  WITH 
GLEANER 


Local  Printer  Began  Du¬ 
ties  With  Weekly 
Sept  3,  1907 

LEE,  Sept.  4. — Joseph  R.  Kenyon 
of  Maple  Street  completed  thirty 
years  as  a  printer  with  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Gleaner  yesterday.  Ke  en¬ 
tered  the  employ  of  the  local  week¬ 
ly  Sept.  3,  1907,  as  an  apprentice. 
At  that  time  the  paper  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Henry  M.  White  and  had 
Edward  F.  Strong  as  foreman  of 
the  office,  which  also  specialized  in 
job  printing,  as  it  does  today.  At 
that  time  the  newspaper  and  print¬ 
ing  offices  were  in  the  Gleaner 
Block  on  Main  Street.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  now  owned  by  Henry  Mou- 
gin. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  new 
stucco  building  was  built  on  Frank¬ 
lin  Street  and  Mr.  Kenyon  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  printing  there.  Mr. 
Kenyon  is  local  correspondent  of 
the  Springfield’  Republican.  He 
joined  the  staff  of  The  Republican 
May  23,1923,1,  following  the  death 
of  Mr.  Strong,  who  had  reported 
for  that  paper  40  years. 

In  Mr.  Kenyon’s  early  days  of 
printing  the  Berkshire  Gleaner 
type  was  set  by  hand  and  took 
from  three  to  four  days  to  set  up 
and  the  remainder  of  the  week  was 
taken  to  break  up  the  type  and  put  I 
it  back  into  place.  Now  all  the 
type  is  set  by  machine.  Up  to  the 
time  the  paper  was  taken  over  by ; 
M.  P.  Foster  it  was  printed  here, 
but  since  that  time  it  has  been 
printed  in  Great  Barrington.  Mr. 
Kenyon  handles  the  job  printing 
end  of  the  local  office. 

Mrs.  Kenyon  operates  Blanche’s 
Beauty  Parlor  in  Pittsfield.  There 
is  one  son,  Joseph  R.  Kenyon  Jr. 


October  7,  1941. 

Newsman  Pays  Fare 
Of  Misinformed 
Funeral  Goer 

HINSDALE  —  When  Joseph 
Kenyon,  Lee  correspondent  of  the 
Springfield  Republican,  used  the 
wrong  date  in  a  recent  obituary 
item,  he  little  dreamed  it  would 
result  in  his  receiving  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  YMCA  and  the  local 
Congregational  Church. 

It  all  began  last  week  when 
Thomas  A.  Frissell  read  two 
newspaper  versions  respecting  the 
date  of  the  funeral  in  Lee  of  his 
old  friend,  Stephen  Halsey.  The 
Republican  said  it  was  Tuesday. 
The  Eagle  had  it  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Frissell,  who  is  90,  went  to 
Lee  Tuesday  to  learn  that  tha 
funeral  was  definitely  scheduled 
for  Wednesday.  So  he  made  tha 
trip  again  by  bus  on  Wednesday 
and  attended  the  service. 

When  he  returned  home  he  sent 
Mr.  Kenyon  a  bill  for  $1.30,  the 
amount  of  bus  fare  from  Hinsdale 
to  Lee  and  back,  for  his  extra  trip. 

Mr.  Frissell  yesterday  received 
a  check  for  the  amount  and  the 
apologies  of  Mr.  Kenyon. 

In  acknowledging  the  check, 
Mr.  Frissell  wrote  he  was  “glad  to 
find  one  honest  correspondent.” 
As  for  the  money,  he  said  he 
would  invest  $1  in  a  YMCA  mem¬ 
bership  for  a  worthy  Hinsdale  boy 
and  the  30  cents  for  a  contribution 
to  the  church  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Kenyon. 


The  Berkshire  Gleaner 

Maitland  P.  Foster,  Publisher. 

J.  R.  Kenyon,  Local  Manager. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  August  0, 
1879,  at  the  postofflce  at  Lee,  Mass.,  under 
the  act  of  March  3,  1879. 


Term s-In  Berkshire  county,  $2.00  a  year 
In  advance;  outside  Berkshire  county,  $2.50 
a  year  in  advance. 


FRIDAY,  MAY  5,  1939. 

- XT  - - ””  —  | 

Joseph  R.  Kenyon,  Jr.,  of  Maple  ( 
street,  is  at  the  House  of  Mercy  hos¬ 
pital  in  Pittsfield  undergoing  treat¬ 
ment. 
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Tyers  Have 
Silver  Wedding 

1  LEE,  Oct.  24. — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Tyer  of  Columbia  Road 
were  surprised  Thursday  evening 
at  a  dinner  at  Hotel  Allen,  Pitts¬ 
field,  by  a  number  of  friends  and 
relatives  in  honor  of  their  25th 
wedding  anniversary.  They  were 
,  presented  a  purse  of  silver  and 
j  other  gifts. 

j  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyer  were  mar- 
i  ried  at  St.  Vincent  de  Paul‘3 
Church,  Lenox  Dale,  Oct.  20,  1913, 
by  the  late  Rev,  John  A.  Fitz- 
j  gerald.  The  attendants  were  Mrs. 
i  George  St.  Peter  and  the  late  Jolnn 
Carty  who  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  the  Argonne  Forest. 

Mrs.  Tyer  was  formerly  Miss  Ag¬ 
nes  Carty,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Patrick  Carty  of  Sunset  Ave¬ 
nue,  Lenox  Dale,  and  Mr.  Tyer,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Tyer  of 
Mill  Street. 

They  are  the  parents  of  three 
children,  Joseph,  at  home;  Anna, 
i  at  American  International  College 
in  Springfidd,  and  Mrs.  Paul  Sul- 
I  livan  of  Lee;  also  one  grandchild* 
Thomas  Joseph  Sullivan,  Lee. 


LEE  TAILOR  WILL  BE 
82  ON  THANKSGIVING 


Charles  G.  Miller  Has  Been 
In  Business  in  Town  for 
52  Years — Served  in  Ger¬ 
man  Army 

j  From  Our  Special  Correspondent 
Lee,  NoV.  19 — Charles  G.  Miller  of 
!  the  corner  of  Rover  and  Pleasant 
streets  will  observe  his  82d  birthday 
Thanksgiving  day.  Mr  Miller,  dean 
of  the  Berkshire  tailors  was  born  in 
Texas,  November  24,  1856  and  though 
!  an  American  citizen  was  compelled 
'  to  serve  in  the  'German  army.  He 
!  was  taken  to  Germany  with  his  par¬ 
ents  when  but  a  few  ydars  old. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  there  his 
i  parents  died  and  he  knows  nothing 
about  them  as  he  was  l'aised  by  a 
family  in  Miningen. 

Lee’s  “little  tailor”  has  been  In  this 
business  in  this  town  for  the  past 
52  years.  He  has  conducted  his  pros¬ 
it  ent  shop  in  the  Baird  block  for  30 
years.'  At  the  age  of  13  he  learned 
I  the  tailor  trade  and  traveled  over 
Germany,  Russia,  Austria  and  other 
countries  of  the  continent  before  be 
had  to  serve  his  time  in  the  army. 

;  The  rule  was  that  at  the  age  of  21 
every  boy  had  to  serve  four  years, 
but  he  evaded  it  until  he  was  23 
and  then  was  released  after  two  years. 
While  in  the  army  he  was  a  member 
of  the  72d  infantry  regiment.  Fol¬ 
lowing  his  discharge  in  1885  he  came 
to  New  York,  coming  to  Lee  in  1886. 

Upon  his  arrival  here  he  went  to 
work  for  Abe  Cohen  who  ran  a  cloth¬ 
ing  store  where  Lahey’s  news  room 
is  now  conducted.  When  Mr  Cohen 
failed  in  business  he  went  into  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself  and  for  a  number 
of  years  was  the-  only  tailor  in  Lee- 
On  October  16*  1888  -he  married  Miss 
Mary  Thomas  of  Lebanon  Springs, 
N.  Y.  The  couple  are  the  parents 
of  four  children,  Mrs  Tracy  W.  Grif¬ 
fin  of  East  Lee,  Mrs  Lester  P.  Jones 
of  West  Park  street,  Arthur  Miller 
at  home  and  Carl  Miller  of  Spring- 
1  field.  ... 
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DEAN  OF  BERKSHIRE 
PLUMBERS  STILL  ACTIVE 


Michael  H.  Hay  es  Is  Con¬ 
ducting  Business  He  Ac¬ 
quired  51  Years  Ago 

By  Our  Special  Correspondent 

Lee,  March  4 — Michael  H.  Hayes  is 
.  dean  of  active  Berkshire  plumbers, 
j  Fifty-one  years  ago  this  month  Mr 
j  Hayes  bought  out  the  Henry  C. 

!  Phelps  establishment  which  was  locat¬ 
ed  on  the  west  side  of  Main  street, 
and  now,  at  the  age  of  82,  is  still  ac- 
i  tively  conducting  the  business  on  the 
east  side  in  the  Baird  block  where  he 
j  has  been  for  many  years./'He  started 
!  to  learn  his  trade  from  Mr  Phelps  in  i 
1874,  when  he  was  17. 

In  the  winter  they  made  tinware  of  I 
all  kinds  as  that  was  used  in  those 
days  with  the  exception  of  pots  and 
other  utensils  made  of  iron.  Mr 
Phelps  furnished  the  tin  peddlers  of 
this  section,  who  in  those  days  went 
from  house  to  house  picking  up  rags 
j  and  giving  tinware  in  payment.  They 
did  work  in  Lenox  as  there  was  no 
shop  there  until  Mr  Phelps  established 
a  branch  shop  in  that  town.  There 
were  a  few  houses  here  that  had 
tanks  in  the  attics  into  which  water 
was  pumped,  the  same  being  true  of 
Lenox  and  Stockbridge.  Mr  Hayes 
turned  out.  many  old  pan  closets  and 
copper  lined  tanks  that  were  covered 
with  a  marble  slab. 

There  was  not  much  plumbing  work 
done  here  until  the  Berkshire  Water 
company  was  granted  a  charter 
March  31,  1880. 

When  Mr  Hayes  started  to  learn 
the  plumbing  trade  he  had  to  do  the 
chores,  taking  care  of  three  horses 
and  two  cows  at  home,  be  at  work  at 
7  and  work  until  6  in  the  evening. 
The  wages  for  an  apprentice  in  those 
days  were  $50  the  first  year,  $75  the 
second  and  the  third  year  $100,  with 
$15  allowed  each  year  for  board. 

Mr  Hayes  was  born  in  Lee,  Decem¬ 
ber  23,  1857,  the  son  of  Patrick  and 
Margaret  (Downey)  Hayes.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  old  School-street  school,  for 
many  years  discontinued,  and  went 
one  year  to  Pop  Rounin,  an  old  teach¬ 
er  from  Ireland,  who  taught  in  the 
house  at  the  base  of  Ferncliff  on 
Ferncliff  avenue  known  as  Mona¬ 
han’s  castle.  He  married  Miss  Cath¬ 
erine  Johnson  on  Thanksgiving  day, 
1885,  in  St  Mary’s  church.  The  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed  by  Rev  Ter¬ 
rance  Smith,  then  pastor  of  the 
church.  Mrs  Hayes  died  in  August, 


j  1936. 

When  16,  Mr  Hayes  became  a  mem- 
■  ber  of  St  Mary’s  choir  under  John 
Delaney,  and  later  after  Delaney  re- 
|  moved,  he  was  put  in  charge.  He 
sang  in  the  choir  continuously  for  60 
years  until  his  retirement  a  few 
i  years  ago.  He  also  played  an  instru¬ 
ment.  in  the  band  which  was  promi¬ 
nent  in  those  days. 

Mr  Hayes  was  an  active  member  of 
the  old  Father  Matthew  Temperance 
association  here  and  was  one  of  the 
original  signers.  He  was  head  of  the 
local  organization  for  three  years.  At 
present  he  is  a  member  of  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills  council,  Knights  of  Colum¬ 
bus  and  the  Holy  Name  society  of 
j  St  Mary’s  church. 

He  has  four  sons,  William  J..  a 
i  teacher  in  English  High,  Boston;  Mi¬ 
chael  P.,  who  is  employed  by  his 
j  father;  Edward  of  this  town,  and 
'  John  J.,  of  the  National  Paper  Trade 
|  association  of  the  United  States  in 
i  New  York  city.  He  also  has  four 
daughters,  Sister  Assumptia  of  Sa¬ 
cred  Heart  academy  and  private 
school  at  Stamford,  Ct.,  Miss  Clotil¬ 
da,  who  is  employed  by  the  state. 
Miss  Catherine  at  home,  and  Mrs 
James  Brown  of  this  town. 
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Peter  J.  Tyer 
175  Years  Old 

LEE. — Peter  J.  Tyer,  oldest  em¬ 
ployee  of  Smith  Paper  Inc.,  ob¬ 
served  his  75th  birthday  at  home 
Saturday.  Born  Nov.  4,  1864,  son 
of  Peter  and  Lucy  Tyer,  he  was 
next  to  the  youngest  of  a  family 
of  six  children.  His  son,  Thomas 
H.,  now  lives  in  the  house  on  Co¬ 
lumbia  Street  where  Mr.  Tyer  was 
born. 

After  attending  Lee  schools 
and  the  Bradley  Street  School,  Mr. 
Tyer  went  to  work  at  Smith  Paper 
Company  at  19  as  an  office  boy 
and  later  became  an  expert  paper- 
maker.  He  completed  his  50th  year 
with  the  company  in  March,  1934. 
Mr.  Tyer  was  wed  to  Bridget  Ag¬ 
nes  Carty,  daughter  of  Patrick  and 
Agnes  Carty,  Nov.  25,  1890,  at  St. 
Mary’s,  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  T.  M. 
Smith. 

Since  Feb.  11,  1918,  Mr.  Tyer 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Lee 
School  Committee.  Mr.  Tyer  is 
well  known  as  the  Sage  of  Frog’s 
Landing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyer  are  parents 
of  two  daughters  and  three  sons 
Mrs.  George  P.  St.  Peter,  Mrs. 
Carl  E.  Bailey,  Thomas  H.,  of  Lee 
and  Vincent  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  and 
Edward  J.  of  Montpelier,  Vt. 
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COUPLE  TO  OBSERVE 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Lee,  Oct.  11— Mr  and  Mrs  Harry  W. 
Heaphy  of  Main  street,  lifelong  resi¬ 
dents  of  Lee,  will  observe  their  25th 
anniversary  tomorrow. 

The  couple  was  married  October  12, 
1915,  at  St  Mary’s  church,  Lee,  by  the 
late  Rev  William  B.  Fallon.  Mrs 
Heaphy  was  born  at  Lee,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Mr  and  Mrs  Michael 
T.  Norton.  She  graduated  from  St 
Mary’s  parochial  school,  Lee  high 
school  and  North  Adams  Teachers 
college.  She  taught  in  Stockbrdige 
for  nine  years  previous  to  her  mar- 

Mr  Heaphy  was  born  in  Lee,  the 
son  of  Mrs  Mary  E.  Heaphy  and  the 
late  William  A.  Heaphy.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  St  Mary’s  parochial 
school,  Lee  high  school  and  Rens¬ 
selaer  Polytechnic  institute  in  Troy. 
He  has  done  contracting  and  engi¬ 
neering  work  in  all  parts  of  Berkshire 
county  and  at  present  is  county  engi¬ 
neer. 

They  have  four  childi'en,  Jane,  Wil¬ 
liam,  Helen  and  Ann.  Due  to  the 
recent  death  of  Mrs  Heaphy’s  father, 
there  will  be  no  formal  observance 
of  the  day. 
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LEE  COUPLE  TO  OBSERVE 
45TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr  and  Mrs  William  Bower 
Will  Celebrate  On  Wednes¬ 
day  —  Were  Married  in 
Holvoke 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent 

Lee,  Aug.  27 — Mr  and  Mrs  William  I 
Bower  of  Summer  street  will  cele-  i 
brate  their  45th  wedding  anniversary 
in  a  quiet  way  Wednesday.  The  cou¬ 
ple  were  married  at  Holyoke,  August 
30,  1893,  by  Rev  Garhart  A.  Wilson, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
They  lived  in  that  city  for  a  short 
time  before  coming  to  this  town  to 
make  their  home. 

Mrs  Bower,  the  former  Katherine 
Gillespie,  was  born  in  Easthampton, 
the  daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs  James 
Gillespie  of  Holyoke.  Mr  Bower  was 
born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and 
came  to  this  country  when  nine  years 
of  age.  In  1887  he  came  to  Lee  and 
entered  the  Thistle  Wire  works  as . 
an  apprentice.  Following  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  wire  weaving  trade  he 
went  to  Holyoke  where  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  wire  shop  for  a  time. 
The  couple  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Mrs  James  McCullock. 

Both  Mr  and  Mrs  Bower  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Lee  Grange,  Morning  Star 
chapter  of  the  Eastern  Star,  and  the 
First  Congregational  church.  Many 
times  in  past  years  the  couple  has 
held  offices  in  the  Grange.  At  pres¬ 
ent  Mrs  Bower  is  chaplain  of  the 
Eastern  Star  chapter  of  which  both 
are  charter  members.. 

Mr  Bower  is  a  past  master  of  the 
Evening  Star  lodge  of  Masons,  and 
at  present  is  treasurer  of  the  organ¬ 
ization.  He  is  past  president  of  the 
Past  Masters’  association  of  the  16th 
Masonic  district.  In  1936  he  served, 
as  patron  of  Morning  Star  chapter 
and  at  present  holds  the  office  of 
sentinel. 

Mr  Bower,  an  expert  wire  weaver, 
operated  a  hand  loom  at  the  Thistle 
Wire  works  for  the  late  George  W. 
Roberts  for  about  35  years.  The  wires 
manufactured  in  this  shop  were  placed 
on  paper-making  machines,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  abroad.  He  later 
was  employed  in  the  shoe  store  owned 
by  the  late  Henry  W.  Stevens,  later 
purchased  by  Olney  J.  Carpenter  by 
whom  Mr  Bower  was  employed  as 
clerk  for  about  seven  years.  Over 
two  years  ago  he  bought  the  Carpen¬ 
ter  shoe  store  on  Main  street  and 
since  that  time,  he  has  successfully 
operated  it.  This  week  Mr  Bower’s 
sister,  Catherine  B.  Bower,  formerly  j 
of  Holyoke,  opened  a  silk  stocking 
department  in  the  store. 


APRIL  5,  1937. 

Married  30  Years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Herlihy 
of  Main  street  quietly  observed  their 
30th  wedding  anniversary  at  their 
home  with  a  family  dinner  Monday  ! 
night.  They  were  married  at  Sacred 
Heart  church,  Watertown,  by  the 
Rev.  Richard  F.  Splaine.  Mrs.  Her¬ 
lihy  is  the  former  Miss  Elizabeth  M. 
Corey  of  Pittsfield.  Fourteen  years 
ago  the  couple  moved  to  this  town 
where  Mr.  Herlihy  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Smith  Paper  Company, 
Inc.  They  have  four  children,  the 
Misses  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  and  two 
sons,  Edward  and  William  of  Lee, 
and  three  grandchildren. 

■ - - 
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E.  C.  Capens 
Married  67 
Years  Ago 


LEE,  Aug.  20. — It  is  67  years  to¬ 
day  since  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  C. 
Capen  of  Railroad  Street  were 
married  in  West  Cummington  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Gifford  at  the  Univer- 
salist  Church. 

The  day  is  being  observed 
quietly,  with  many  of  the  children 
and  grandchildren,  at  home.  The 
couple  have  lived  in  Lee  61  years. 

Mrs.  Capen  is  the  former  Mary 
J.  Osborne,  daughter  of  William 
and  Catherine  (Johnston)  Osborne.' 
She  is  a  native  of  Norwich,  Conn. 
The  family  moved  to  Adams  and 
then  to  Cummington  where  her 
father  was  foreman  of  the  Cum¬ 
mington  Paper  Company.  For  a 
while  she  lived  in  Cummington 
with  her  husband,  then  the  couple 
moved  to  Franklin,  Ohio,  later  com¬ 
ing  to  Lee. 

Mr.  Capen  was  employed  as  en¬ 
gineer  for  Eaton-Dikeman  Paper 
Company  until  the  concern  was 
destroyed  by  fire  about  five  years 
ago.  Now  he  is  employed  as  over¬ 
seer  on  the  property  where  he  and 
his  wife  have  a  cottage.  Mr. 
Capen  was  born  in  Windsor,  son  of 

Solomon  and  Betsy  (Thompson) 
Capen. 

Mrs.  Capen  is  the  oldest  of  a 
family  of  10  of  which  four  mem¬ 
bers  survive.  Her  husband’s  family 
was  also  long-lived.  His  mother 
lived  to  be  93.  A  cousin,  Mrs.  Ma¬ 
lone  Packard  of  Haydenville,  the 
only  other  surviving  member  of 
the  family,  is  ^6. 

Mr.  Capen  will  be  86  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  His  wife  will  celebrate  her 
85th  birthday  in  January. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Capen  had  nine 
children  of  which  seven  are  living: 
Miss  Hattie  Capen,  who  lives  with 
her  parents  at  Lee;  George  Capen 
of  Danbury,  Conn.;  Mrs.  William 
Skilton  of  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Pierce  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  Mrs.  John  Tatro  of  Dalton; 
Edward  A.  Capen  of  Donna,  Texas; 
Mrs.  Bertha  C.  Payne  of  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


55TH  B)  SRTHDAY 
CELEB  3RATED  BY 
MR .  CASTRONOVA 


LEE,  Nov.  22. — Michael  Castro-  , 
nova  of  Center  Street  celebrated  1 
his  55th  birth  day  at  his  home  Sat¬ 
urday.  He  v\  ras  born  in  Italy,  the 
son  of  Joseph  i  Castronova  and  An¬ 
gelina  Gerger  tti,  Nov.  20,  1882.  On 
June  27,  190  7,  he  married  Miss-: 
Mary  Monach  ina  in  Italy. 

Two  years  later  the  couple  came ! 
to  this  countr  y.  They  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  12  children  and  have  seven, 
grandchildren..  For  a  number  of ; 
years  Mr.  Cas  fcronova  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the »  Smith  Paper  Com- 

pany.  1937. 


1937, 
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CURTIS  AMBLER  OF  LEE 
WINS  5500  W.  P.  I.  AWARD 
FOR  YANKEE  INGENUITY 

Freshmen  From  Berkshire  Builds  Bicycle  Boat — Has 
Notable  .  Background  —  Great-Grandfather  Came 
From  Germany  To  Build  First  Wood  Pulp  Mill  in 
America  at  Curtis ville  (Interlaken) — Another  An¬ 
cestor  Was  a  Sea  Captain 


LEE,  Oct.  18.— Curtis  Ambler, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tracy  B.  Am- 
;  bier  of  High  Street,  has  been 
!  awarded  the  $500  scholarship  given 
to  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute  freshman,  living  in  New 
England,  who  possesses  Yartkee  in- 
i  genuity  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
t  merit  the  award.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  at  the  college  by 
Professor  F.  J.  Adams. 

The  17-year-old  Ambler  boy  dem¬ 
onstrated  his  ingenuity  by  building 
1  a  bicycle  boat  which  he  used  on 
!  Greenwater  Pond.  Before  enter¬ 
ing  college  he  wrote  a  paper  de¬ 
scribing  his  construction  of  the 
boat  with  paddle  wheels,  that  is 
propelled  by  a  bicycle,  and  submit¬ 
ted  it  in  the  contest. 


after  which  the  village  took  its 
early  name.  On  his  father’s  side, 
his  great-grandfather  was  Captain 
Charles  W.  Bell,  a  sea  captain  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.'  Curtis  is  the 
grandson  of  Carl  Wurtzbach  of  Lee. 

The  paper  written  by  the  Lee 
boy  states  in  part:’ 

“Due  largely  to  heredity,'  I  have 
always  had  a  yearning  for  the  wa¬ 
ter  and  things  that  travel  on  it  as 
well  as  being  intensely  interested 
in  anything  connected  with  motors 
and  their  use. 

“When  I  was  14  I  was  seized  b^ 
liie  idea  of  building  a  boat  with  a 
bicycle  frame  and  paddle  wheels  to 
provide  the  locomotion.  After 
scouring  around  town  for  parts  and 
equipment,  I  met  with  some  suc¬ 
cess.  I  obtained  the  lowest  gear 
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His  Yankee  Ingenuity  Wins  $500 

I  ,  .  . . . -  .  , — - 

grandfather,  Fredrich  Wurtzbach, 
came  from  Germany  to  build  the 
first  wood  pulp  mill  in  the  United 
j  States  which  he  set  up  at  Curtis- 
i  ville,  now  Interlaken.  The  Ambler 
j  boy  is  named  for  the  Curtis  family 


Notable  Background 

The  fortunate  Lee  scholarship 
winner  has  a  notable  family  back¬ 
ground  which  indicates  the  source 
of  his  engineering  skill.  His  great- 
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ratio  possible  so  as  to  make  pedal¬ 
ing  much  smoother  and  with  a 
minimum  of  effort.  I  suspended  the 
front  f f  the  bicycle  frame  with  two 
bars  of  one  inch  by  quarter  inch 
iron  stock.  This  enabled  me  to  con¬ 
trol  my  rudder,  a  piece  of  flattened 
stove  pipe,  by  means  of  the  handle 
bars.” 

The  boat  itself  is  a  square,  bulky 
affair.  Its  paddle  wheels  have  holes 
bored  near  the  center  shaft  on  the 
flat  paddle  boards  to  allow  the  wS- 
ter  to  flow  away  more  easily. 

Seven  Forward  Speeds 

In  this  paper  Curtis  also  describes, 
a  Model  T  Ford  he  built  a  year  ago' 
last  summer,  which  had  a  combina¬ 
tion  Chevrolet  and  Ford  transmis- 

I  si  on,  of  which  he  says,  “I  could  out- 
pull  any  car  of  my  class  because 

I I  had  seven  forward  speeds  and  five 
reverses.” 

His  paper  concluded:  “Both  the 
idea  for  the  bicycle-boat  and  com¬ 
bination-car  came  entirely  out  of 
my  mind  and  no  help  was  gained 
from  outside  sources  with  the  ex- 
I  ception  of  machine  shop  work 
|  which  I  could  not  do  in  my  home  , 

I  workshop.” 

Ever  since  an  early  age  Curtis  j 
!  has  shown  an  engineering  bent,  j 
When  he  was  about  eight  he  con-  I 
sL'ucted  a  covered  cart  in  which 
he  pulled  his  younger  sister,  Emily, 
around.  The  award  to  the  local 
boy  brings  considerable  honor  to 
the  Lee  High  School  from  which 
Curtis  was  graduated  last  June.  Dr. 
Henry  Fuller,  son  of  the  second 
president  and  a  graduate  of  Wor¬ 
cester  Polytechnic  Institute  and  a 
i"  'IvT,  ~  !.'•  ....  'sSKXXfitffEI 
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Rev.  E.  E.  Hart 
Transferred 

LEE,  April  27.— Rev.  E.  E.  Hart, 
pastor  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church,  has  been  transferred  to 
Chatham,  N.  Y.  Announcement  of 
the  transfer  was  made  at  the  Meth¬ 
odist-Episcopal  Conference  held  in 
New  York  City  Monday.  Mr.  Hart 
will  be  succeeded  here  by  the  Rev. 
Roland  Hill. 


member  of  the  college  corporation, 
s  the  donor  of  the  New  England 
ward.  The  late  Dr.  Edward  B. 
Craft,  former  vice  president  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  Inc., 
of  New  York,  whose  interest  in  the 
institute  was  great,  gave  this  defini¬ 
tion  of  “Yankee  ingenuity”  upon 
the  presentation  of  the  award  in 
previous  years:  “It  is  the  ability  to 
fashion  a  useful  object  in  a  novel 
way  from  unpromising  or  unusual 
material.” 


Rev.  E.  E.  Hart 
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Hill,  pastor  , 

of  the  Methodist  Church^enox 
Dale,  for  the  past  two  years,  has 
been  transferred  by  the  New  York 
East  Conference  to  the  First  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  at 
Clark  and  Henry  Streets. 

He  will  preach  at  his  new  church 
Sunday.  Rev.  William  V.  Dickin¬ 
son,  formerly  of  the  Prospect 
Avenue  Methodist  Church  at 
Brooklyn,  has  been  named  by  the; 
New  York  Conference  to  succeed 
Mr.  Hill  and  will  be  in  the  pulpit 
here  and  at  Lenox  Dale  Sunday. 


LEES^W\  e 


Rowland 


*  Mr.  Hill  was  in  Lakeville, 
Conn.,  and  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  Lee. 
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GIVES  PORTRAIT 
OF  SQUIRE  PORTER 
TO  BANK  AT  LEE 


E.  S.  Rogers  Presents  Pic¬ 
ture  of  Its  First  President 
to  Savings  Bank  —  Early 
History  Recalled 

Lee,  Dec.  22 — Edward  S.  Rogers, 
treasurer  of  the  Lee  Savings  bank  for 
the  past  30  years,  has  just  secured 
for  the  bank  a  portrait  of  “Squire” 
Porter,  who  was  prominent  in  incor¬ 
porating  the  bank  in  1852  and  became 
.  its  first  president.  William  Porter  was 
a  lawyer,  who  practiced  at  Lee  100 
'years  ago  and  became  the  general 
factotum  of  the  region.  Mr  Rogers 
learned  recently  that  Prof  Frank  C. 


“SQUIRE”  WILLIAM  PORTER 


First  President  of  Lee  Savings 
Bank 


Porter  of  Yale  divinity  school  had  a 
pictureof  his  grandfather  which  was 
■made  from  an  oil  painting.  The  en¬ 
larged  portrait  for  the  bank  was 
made  from  this  photograph. 

William  Porter  was  born  at  Had¬ 
ley,  was  graduated  from  Williams  col¬ 
lege,  studied  law  with  Hon  George 
Bliss  of  Springfield  and  then  settled 
in  Lee  in  1817.  The  centennial  his¬ 
tory  of  Lee  says:  “Probably  no  lay¬ 
man  has  ever  made  a  better  impress 
on  society  here  than  Mr  Porter.”  He 
certainly  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  fine  quality  and  of  unusual  saga¬ 
city  and  strength  of  character.  His 
\  residence  was  the  original  part  of  the 
,  present  Morgan  house.  He  represent- 
1  ed  Berkshire  in  the  state  Senate,  was 
j  for  many  years  trustee  of  Williams 
I  college  and  for  eight  years  was  dis¬ 
trict-attorney. 

He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Mary 
Ann  Quincy  and  later  to  Cynthia  M. 
Cooley,  widow  of  Dr  Phineas  R. 
Cooley, 

One  son,  William,  was  for  over  50 
years  professor  of  Latin  in  Beloit  col¬ 
lege.  Another  son,  Samuel  Quincy, 
was  a  paper  manufacturer  in  Union- 
ville,  Ct.  A  daughter,  Mary  Weld, 
married  Hon  Franklin  Chamberlin, 
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who  for  a  few  years  was  Mr  Porter’s 
partner  and  later  became  a  very 
prominent  citizen  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  and 
was  the  orator  of  the  Lee  centennial. 

A  step-daughter,  Susan  R.  Cooley, 
married  Henry  C.  Hulbert  of  New 
York,  a  native  of  Lee,  and  one  of 
their  daughters  is  Mrs  Charles  F. 
Bassett  of  Lee  and  Lenox. 

Prof  Frank  Chamberlin  Porter,  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  who  is  widely  known 
in  religious  and  educational  circles,  is 
a  son  of  Prof  William  Porter  of  Be¬ 
loit  and  was  named  for  Mr  Chamber¬ 
lin. 

The  Porter  homestead  comprised 
two  acres  of  land,  with  dwelling 
house,  barn  and  office.  The  office  was 
probably  the  small  building  immedi¬ 
ately  south  of  the  Morgan  house  and 
now  owned  by  Park  garage,  as  this 
was  later  the  office  of  Lawyer  Mar¬ 
shall  Wilcox  and  of  his  successor, 
Thomas  Judd.  The  land  extended  back 
to  the  Housatonic  river  and  probably 
included  the  present  site  of  the  Pease 
drug  store  an  the  north  and  of  the 
Lee  Savings  bank  on  the  south.  After 
Mr  Porter’s  death  the  sons  conveyed 
it  to  Mary  and  Franklin  Chamberlin 
for  $5500  and  two  years  later  the 
Chamberlins  sold  to  Benjamin  F. 
Bosworth  and  he  to  William  Taylor. 

Mr  Taylor  sold  the  Porter  residence 
to  Edwin  Morgan  In  1864  and  it  was 
later  enlarged  as  Mr  Morgan’s  busi¬ 
ness  required. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
preamble  to  his  will  Mr  Porter  wrote 
“I  commit  my  soul  into  the  hands  of 
my  Creator,  who  gave  it.”  He  owned 
three  pews  in  the  Congregational 
church.  Nos.  114,  131  and  132,  which 
were  listed  in  the  appraisal  as  real 
estate,  at  $110,  $139  and  $138,  re¬ 
spectively.  He  owned  40  shares  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Lee  National 
bank  which  was  appraised  at  $4720, 
and  10  shares  of  Housatonic  railroad  , 
stock,  appraised  at  $950.  The  total  es-  If 
tate  was  $23,881. 

“Squire”  Porter  held  the  office  of 
president  of  the  Lee  Savings  bank  for 
only  a  year,  as  he  died  in  1853.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Hon  Harrison  Gar¬ 
field. 
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“Reference  to  Mr  Porter’s  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Lee  Savings  bank  com¬ 
pels  mention  of  the  fine  group  of  pub¬ 
lic  spirited  men  who  were  active  in 
Lee  at  that  time  and  who  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  the  establishment 
of  the  bank,”  said  Mr  Rogers  today. 
“It  is  significant  of  their  vision,  cour¬ 
age  and  initiative  that  a  remote  little 
village  like  Lee  should  establish  a 
savings  bank  at  a  time  when  the  total 
savings  bank  deposits  of  the  state 
were  probably  not  so  great  as  the  de¬ 
posits  of  one  Pittsfield  savings  bank 
today.  The  Lee  Savings  bank  was  the 
third  in  Berkshire  and  the  first  south 
of  Pittsfield.  For  this  reason  it  receiv¬ 
ed  the  support  of  southern  Berkshire 
and  had  among  its  original  members 
outstanding  men  from  every  town.” 

From  Lee  were  William  Porter, 
Leonard  Church,  Franklin  Cham¬ 
berlin,  William  Taylor,  Alexander 
Hyde,  George  W.  Platner,  Samuel  A. 
Hulbert,  E.  A.  Bliss,  Elizur  Smith,  T. 
P.  Eldridge,  F.  G.  Taylor,  Edward  P. 
Tanner,  Eli  Bradley,  Thomas  Hurlbut, 
Harrison  Garfield,  E.  S.  May,  F.  M. 
Couch,  W.  P.  Hamblin,  Josephus  | 
Crafts,  Lemuel  Bassett,  Henry  Smith,  j 
Crocker  Thatcher,  Charles  Hinckley,  | 
Jonas  Holmes,  Alex  Whyte,  S.  S.  Rog¬ 
ers,  G.  H.  Phelps,  Caleb  Benton,  James 
H.  Royce,  Charles  Ballard,  Amos  G. 
Hulbert,  Eli  Taintor,  Ransom  Hin- 
man. 

From  Tyringham  were  Ira  Van 
Bergen,  Asa  Judd  and  Daniel  Clark; 
from  Becket,  Kendall  Baird,  Miner 
Chaffee,  Augustus  M.  Perkins;  from 


Otis,  Lester  Filley  and  Charles  J.  L 


Carter;  from  West  Stockbridge.  Wil¬ 
liam  Jones,  Henry  W.  Taft,  Franklin 
Tobey;  from  Sandisfield,  Lemuel  K. 
Strickland;  from  Stockbridge,  Jona¬ 
than  E.  Field,  Daniel  R.  Williams,  J. 
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D.  Adams,  William 
Curtisville,  David  Clarey;  from  Great 
Barrington,  J.  C.  Russell,  Ralph  Tay-  ( 
lor,  Charles  W.  Hopkins,  Increase  , 
Sumner,  B.  W.  Pattison,  Mark  Ros- 
siter;  from  Sheffield,  E.  F.  Ensign' 
and  Bartlett  Doten;  from  Lenox, 
Oliver  Peck,  Thomas  Sedgwick,  James 
Collins,  George  J.  Tucker,  Isaac  C. 
Ives. 

Mr  Rogers  said  in  conclusion: 
“Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  central  Berkshire  do  no  need 
to  be  told  what  substantial  and  fine  | 
citifiens  the  above  were.  The  bank  ! 
could  not  boast  of  great  wealth  in 
those  early  days.  In  fact  at  the  end  of  ! 
the  first  year  its  deposits  amounted 
to  only  $15,926.48.  But  even  today 
with  $4,327,616.06  in  its  strong  box 
the  Lee  Savings  bank  still  counts  as 
one  of  its  best  assets  the  splendid 
character  and  ideals  of  the  men  who 
founded  it.” 
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Congregational  Pastor  Re- ! 
signs  To  Accept  Church  ^ 
at  Needham 

LEE,  Dec.  29. — At  a  joint  meet-  j 
ing  of  the  church  and  business  [ 
committees  of  Lee  Congregational 


Rev.  Edward  M.  Condit 


Church  last  night,  the  pastor,  Rev. 
Edward  M.  Condit,  anounced  his 
resignation  to  take  effect  Feb.  1. 

Mr.  Condit  has  accepted  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  Evangelical  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  at  Needham.  This 
is  a  much  larger  church  and  field 
of  usefulness  and  a  flattering  ap¬ 
pointment  for  Mr.  Condit. 

The  retiring  pastor  came  to  the 
Lee  church  nearly  four  years  ago 
from  the  assistant  pastorate  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Water- 
bury,  Conn.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  members  of  the  parish 
and  friends  who  are  congratulat¬ 
ing  him  on  his  fine  opportunity. 

,  1937.  1 1938. 


WOOD  PULP  FIRST  MADE  i 
AT  LEE  69  YEARS  AGO 


|  Discovery  of  Process  Result¬ 
ed  From  Rumors  —  Poplar 
Trees  Much  Used 

I  From  Our  Special  Correspondent 
|  Fee,  March  5— This  year  is  the  GOth 
anniversary  of  the  making"  of  thelirst 
wood  pulp  in  America,  at  Curtisvillc, 
now  the  town  of  Interlaken.  The 
first  use  of  wood  pulp  in  this  country 
was  at  the  Columbia  mill  at  Lee, 
where  the  first  paper  was  run  off  the 
Columbia  mill  machine  in  March, 
1867.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  is  that  this  wood  pulp  and  pa¬ 
per  manufacture  came  about  as  the 
result  of  rumor  heard  by  Lee  men. 
According  to  that  rumor  mills  in 
|  Germany  had  begun  to  grind  wood 
from  which  to  make  paper.  The  real 
backbone  of  the  establishment  of  the 
j  pulp  industry  in  America  was  Alberto 
Pagenstecher,  a  German,  who  had 
l  just  returned  from  South  America, 
j  where  he  had  been  building  railroads. 
He  became  interested  in  the  scheme 
with  Walter  Miller  of  New  York,  and 
the  late  Wellington  Smith  of  Lee. 

These  men  bought  patents  and  set 
I  about  the  making  of  wood  pulp  from 
poplar  wood  at  Curtisville.  They  era-  | 
ployed  as  general  superintendent  and 
expert,  Fritz  Wurtzbach,  father  of 
Carl  Wurtzbach  of  this  town.  What¬ 
ever  the  crude  patents  lacked,  Mr 
Wurtzbach  was  able  to  supply,  for  he 
was  a  mechanical  genius  and  a  work- 
j.er  in  wood  and  metals  without  a  peer. 
After  much  experimenting  the  first 
ground  wood  that  looked  like  pulp 
came  over  the  feed  belt.  It  did  not 
take  long  to  get  a  lot  of  it  over  to 
Lee  and  into  the  engines  of  the  Co- 
j  lurabit  mill.  The  result  was  all  that 
j  the  promoters  expected, 
j  There  pre  many  people  at  Lee  today 
who  can  remember  the  first  paper  in 
I  America  made  out  of  wood  pulp,  j 
While  it  was  talked  about  c.msidera-  | 
blv  the  majority  of  papermakers  were 
inclined  to  think  it  would  not  work. 
When  it  was  no  longer  a  question, 
everyone  wanted  to  see  some  of  the 
paper.  The  surprise  was  general  and 
what  seemed  most  remarkable  was  | 
that  it  was  "good  paper”  when  in  re-  j 
ality  it  was  pretty  woody.  That  first 
1  paper  would  hardly  pass  today  unless 
|  it  were  sold  for  kindling  wood.  The 
1  genius  of  Mr  Wurtzbach  came  into 
!  play.  He  was  told  what  was  wanted 
!  and  he  produced  it  almost  immediate- 

I  The  Curtisville  mill  became  too  small  j 
I  to  fill  the  demand  for  the  Smith  Fa-  i 
!  per  company's  mills  and  what  is  now  | 
i  Uie  Centennial  mill  was  made  into  :i  j 
1  pulp  factory  and  a  few  months  later  j 
1  the  storehouse  on  the  site  of  the  tires-  . 
i  ent  Niagara  mill  was  turned  into  a  j 

'  pulp  mill.  ,,  . 

|  For  a  number  of  years  all  pulp 
I  made  in  the  local  mills  was  ground 
I  from  poplar,  and  the  owners  of 
!  mountain  property  received  a  good  re- 
!  turn  from  poplar  wood  which  was 
jj  abundant.  Later  poplar  became 
i  scarce  and  for  a  number  of  years 
|  teams  were  used  to  draw  wood  from 
J  Otis  and  Tolland.  Later  it  was  shipped  , 
1  in  by  train  from  more  remote  re- 
1  gions.  But  the  poplar  trees  were 
1  scarce  and  someone  tried  spruce. 
Again  Mr  Wurtzbach  came,  to  the 
front  and  was  able  to  make  necessary 
1  changes  to  get  good  results  from  the 
spruce.  Fritz  Wurtzbach  died  in  1909 
.j  and  Wellington  Smith  in  1910. 
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MANY  FREAK  TYPES  OF 

,s  PAPER  MADE  AT  LEE 

_ 

‘Foolscap’  Originated  There 
— Collar  Paper  Made  in 
Lee  Mills 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent 

Lee,  Sept.  26— Lee  has  the  honoi\ 
unquestionably,  of  having  made  more 
'  freak  paper  than  an$*  other  town  in 
America,  and  possibly  than  any  place 
in  the  world.  In  this  the  town  beats 
Holyoke,  for  many  papers  were  made 
i  in  Lee  of  this  class  before  a  paper  mill 
wheel  turned  in  the  Paper  city.  Odd-  . 
ities  were  made,  had  their  day  and 
passed  on,  and  experiments  were  tried 
and  perfected,  before  Holyoke  had 
made  a  sheet  of  paper. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  make  a  par¬ 
tial  list  at  the  beginning  as  a  start, 
introducing  others  as  we  progress. 
They  include  all  classes  of  commercial 
papers,  the  first  paper  made  of  wood 
pulp  in  America,  paper  bonnets,  col- 
|  lars,  hand-made  banknote  paper  for 
celluloid,  zylonite,  wash-tubs,  powder, 
boxes,  in  fact  everything  that  is  made 
of  paper,  and  many  things  which  the 
public  does  not  recognize  as  that  com¬ 
modity. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but 
the  name  “foolscap”  originated  in  Lee, 
and  the  story  is  worth  telling.  A  half¬ 
witted  youth  sat  on  a  rock ,  at  East 
j  Lee,  in  which  there  was  a  shallow  de- 
i  pression  containing  some  water.  Into 
1  the  puddle  the  boy  dropped  his  cap 
and,  with  a  stone,  foolishly  and  idly 
pounded  his  linen  turban  into  a  pulp. 
The  sun  dried  the  “stuff”  or  fiber,  ■ 
i  which  had  spread  itself  through  the 
j  water  upon  the  bottom  of  the  puddle, 
and  it  was  lifted  out  a  sheet  of  paper 
j  — foolscap,  in  fact. 

j  The  late  Henry  Garfield,  having  ac¬ 
cess  to  his  father’s  mill  and  samples, 
j  and  those  of  other  mills,  once  made  a 
collection  of  papers  which  was  very 
interesting,  and  if  in  existence  today 
would  be  a  great  curiosity  to  paper 
manufacturers  and  paper-makers.  In 
this  sample  pile  were  ledger  papers  in 
,  tint  and  the  old  blue  ledger  that  is 
seen  only  in  very  old  books.  In  this 
|  lot  was  a  banknote  sample  which  was 
made  at  Baird’s  mill  in  ]^ee  and  sold 
to  the  Confederacy,  and  by  it  used  to 
make  its  money.  This  paper  was  car. 
ried  in  bundles,  in  a  buggy,  to  Hud¬ 
son,  where  it  was  sold  to  the  agents, 
and  by  the  agents  smuggled  into  the 
Confederate  states.  There  was  a  big 
price  on  the  stock,  so  ithe  manufac¬ 
turers  asked  no  questions  «.s  to  its 
use,  and  when  called  before  the 
authorities  later  for  what  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  disloyal  act,  they  were  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  purpose  for  which  they 
sold  the  paper,  and  the  matter  was 
dropped.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  when  they  saw  a  Confederate 
note  that  they  did  not  know  their 
own  paper!  Later  the  Bairds  made 
chromo  plate,  blotting,  collars,  in  fact 
oddities  in  the  trade  which  brought 
big  money  and  were  the  leaders  of 
the  East  Lee  mills,  which  followed 
/  this  line  of  specialties. 

I  Some  time  following  1826  Stephen 
Thatcher,  owner  of  the  mill,  3ater 
known  as  the  John  Bottomley  prop¬ 
erty,  began,  to  make  a  thick  yellow 
wrapping  paper,  which  was  run  be¬ 
tween  rolls  and  came  out  a  stock  that 
looked  like  woven  straw.  This  was 
pressed  into  shape  as  fashion  dictated, 
and  was  used  for  bonnets,  and  for  a 
time  these  paper  bonnets  were  worn 
by  the  women  throughout  the  country, 
having  a  fashion  craze,  and  being 
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made  in  some  shapes  so  that  1hey^”~° 
'  brought  $5  each.  The  Yankees  who 
were  shrewd  enough  to  fool  the  public 
with  the  “Leghorn”  bonnets  were  not 
shrewd  enough  to  use  a  sizing  that 
would  reasonably  withstand  the  rain, 
and  when  the  bonnets  became  wet 
they  wilted,  and  the  fashion  which 
had  had  a  mushroom  growth  had  a 
|  mushroom  end. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  began  in 
Lee  in  1806  at  South  Lee.  There  Is 
no  mention  in  history  of  the  second 
mill,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
started  by  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Linn,  at  East  Lee,  and  was  a  hand 
mill.  The  first  mill  built  at  Lee 
proper  was  on  the  location  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Eagle  mill,  and  it  was 
the  third  paper  mill  erected  in  the 
country,  and  is  the  only  paper  mill  of 
the  original  three  standing  on  the 
original  site.  In  this  mill  has  been 
made  almost  everything  that  is  called 


paper,  from  news  to  manilla,  to  writ¬ 
ing  and  fine  tissues. 

The  next  mill  was  built  by  Lyman 
'Church  at  Water  street  in  1821,  and 
was  the  original  Forest  mill.  It  passed 
through  the  ownership  of  the  Gar- 1 
fields,  Bairds,  Chaffees  and  Hamblin. 
The  mill  alone  has  a  history  in  odd¬ 
ities  in  paper  that  would  fill  a  volume, 
j  For  m<%ny  years  this  mill  made  col¬ 
lar  paper  and  at  one  time  made  the 
collars.  Some  of  the  older  paper- 
makers  alive  today  worked  in  the  mill 
when  paper  collars  were  made  there, 
some  50' or  60  years  ago. 

It  is  not  the  intent  at  this  time  to 
go  into  any  history  of  the  paper  busi¬ 
ness  in  Lee,  but  rather  to  refer  to  the 
oddities  in  the  business.  That  the 
early  days  have  some  rare  stories  and 
facts  has  been  shown,  and  it  might 
be  added  that  many  inventions  were 
also  made  in  the  early  days,  which  are 
fixtures  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
!  today.  The  invention  has  not  been 
'confined  to  th6  old-timers,  for  the 
modern  paper-makers  have  shown 
j  themselves  worthy  successors  of  the 
old  experts,  and  their  inventions  •and 
their  brands  of  paper  have  been 
steadily  ahead  in  the  hustling  paper 

'world*  _  ,  _  . 


PUZZLES. 

Where  can  a  man  buy  a  cap  for  his  knee, 
0*  sc  key  for  a  lock  of  his  hair? 

Can  his  eyes  be  called  an  academy 
Because  there  are  pupils  there? 

In  tho  crown  of  his  head  what  gems  are 
set  ? 

Who'  travels  the  bridge  of  his  nose? 

Can  he  use  when  shingling  the  roof  of 
his  mouth 

The  nails  on  the  ends  of  his  toes? 


What  does  he  raise  from  the  slip  of  bis 
tongue? 

Who  plays  on  the  drums  of  his  ears? 

And  wrho  can  tell  the  cut  and  style 
Of  tho  coart  his  stomach  wears? 

Can  the  crook  of  his  elbow  be  sent  to 
jail? 

And  if  so,  what  did  it  do? 

How  does  he  sharpen  his  shoulder  blades? 
I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  know— do  you? 

Eddie  Hates. 


A  BLIND  GIRL’S  CREED. 

I  know  what  mother’s  face  Is  like, 
Although  I  cannot  see — 

It’s  like  the  music  of  a  bell, 

It’s  like  the  roses  I  can  smell, 

It’s  like  file  stories  fairies  tell— 

^  All  these  It’s  like  to  me. 

I  know  what  father’s  face  Is  like — 
j  I’m  sure  I  know  it  all — 

!  It’s  like  his  step  upon  the  stair, 

It's  like  his  whistle  on  the  air, 

It’s  like  his  arms  which  take  such  care 
And  never  let  me  fall. 

And  I  can  tell  what  God  is  like — 

The  God  whom  no  one  sees — 

:He’s  everything  my  mother  means. 

He’s  everything  my  father  seems, 

Hes  fairer  than  my  fondest  dreams 
And  greater  than  all  these, 

— “Christian  Advocate.” 
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Pulp  to  printer. 


Converting  a  Spruce  Tree  Into  Paper. 
$3,000,000  Mill— Self  Per¬ 
petuating  Forest. 


[Winthrop  Packard  in  Technical  World.' 

If  you  would  see  what  a  modern  pa¬ 
per  mill  does  to  a  howling  wilderness, 
you  should  go  to  Millinocket,  Me.  About 
all  that  happens  in  oiie  of  the  sudden 
towns  of  our  great  west,  where  today 
is  a  desert  and  tomorrow  is  a  bustling 
city  clamorous  with  all  the  appliances 
of  civilization,  came  to  the  heart  of  the 
Maine  woods  a  few  years  ago. 

When  the  thing  happened  you  could 
have  found  in  the  township  of  Milli¬ 
nocket  but  one  farmhouse,  four  inhab¬ 
itants  and  a  wild  wreck  of  what  had 
once  been  a  wilderness,  but  had  been 
devastated  by  forest  fires  till  little  but 
charred  stumps  and  bramble  tangle  re¬ 
mained.  Men  came  to  Millinocket,  how¬ 
ever,  who  could  see  other  things.  They 
knew  the  vast  stretch  of  spruce  land 
which  follows  the  Penobscot  north¬ 
ward  for  a  hundred  miles,  bordering 
lakes  that  hold  mighty  waters  in  store. 
They  saw  the  drop  from  the  Penobscot 
banks  to  the  Millinocket  stream  a  mile 
away.  This  drop  meant  that  the  Pe¬ 
nobscot  waters  might  flow  through 
penstocks  with  a  head  of  a  hundred 
feet  if  the  penstocks  were  placed 
there.  These  men  knew  where  millions 
might  be  had  for  enterprise.  Unlimit¬ 
ed  water  power,  unlimited  spruce  and 
an  almost  unlimited  pulp  mill  were  the 
cards  on  which  they  staked  this  mon¬ 
ey,  and  they  put  in  $3,000,000  before 
they  drew  out  a  ream  of  paper. 

After  the  game  was  fairly  opened, 
however,  they  drew  out  250  tons  of  it 
every  single  day,  and  the  play  still 
goes  on  day  and  night  and  Sundays, 
for  no  great  paper  mill  stops  for  any¬ 
thing  short  of  disaster.  To  stop  for 
twenty-four  hours  means  to  lose  the 
profits  for  weeks. 

Eight  hundred  men  went  to  work  in 
this  mill  on  eight  hour  shifts.  Store¬ 
keepers  followed,  schoolteachers,  phy¬ 
sicians,  lawyers,  ministers  and,  one 
may  dare  to  say,  politicians  and  labor 
•headers.  And,  behold,  a  boom  town 
Jiad  sprung  up  in  the  wilderness,  and 
nn  a  conservative  New  England  state 
at  that!  It  is  thus  that  great  enter¬ 
prises  come  into  being  nowadays.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  old  time  slow  growth  from 
modest  beginnings  we  have  the  elope¬ 
ment  of  capital  with  opportunity,  and 
a  flat  city  comes  as  a  wedding  gift  to 
the  two.  To  the  wilderness  about  the 
new  pulp  mill  came  almost  in  a  day, 
one  might  say,  3,500  inhabitants,  and 
the  infant  city  boasts  twenty-three 
stores,  four  churches,  high  and  com- 
non  schools  ensconced  in  a  $20,000 
school  buildings,  water  and  sewer  sys- 
i  terns,  gas  and  electric  lights,  a  news- 
I  paper  and  a  brass  baud. 

The  foundation— indeed,  in  most 
cases,  the  entire  fabric— of  paper  now¬ 
adays  is  spruce.  The  thousands  of 
'tons  of  news  and  book  paper  used 
livery  day  are  but  spruce  trees 
,  chopped  up,  ground  up,  shredded, 
k  cooked  with  chemicals,  then  the  fibers , 
■  unningly  reassembled,  pressed,  dried 


and  calendered  and  rolled  into  the 
endless  reams  with  which  all  are 
familiar.  Therefore  a  mighty  paper 
mill  must  have  for  its  maintenance  an 
endless  supply  of  spruce  trees.  The 
I  forest  which  feeds  it  must  be  so  vast 
that  while  its  yearly  supply  is  being 
cut  on  one  portion  another  is  growing 
an  equal  bulk  of  wood. 

The  cut  begins  in  August.  The  logsj 
reach  their  destination  the  following 
June.  The  tract  of  land  from  which 
they  are  drawn  is  mighty,  yet  if  youj 
stand  near  the  mill  and  see  the  logs 
piled  up  for  winter  use,  20,000,000 
feet  and  more  tin  the  one  largest 
log  pile  in  the  world,  see  the  storage 
basin  half  a  mile  square  frozen  solid 
with  logs  and  see  the  mighty  stream 
of  them  that  floats  day  and  night  con¬ 
tinuously  into  the  devouring  jaws  of 
the  wood  room  you  can  but  wonder 
if  even  this  great  tract  of  forest  land 
will  hold  out  against  so  ravenous  a 
monster. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  very  best  guaran¬ 
tee  of  its  maintenance  is  the  devouring 
pulp  mill  which  sits  at  its  outlet  and 
lets  no  passing  log  escape  its  jaws. 
The  fact  that  a  $3,000,000  mill 
has  control  of  the  forest  and  is 
dependent  on  it  for  maintenance  is 
proof  that  it  will  remain  in  all  its 
primeval  splendor.  The  foresight  and 
business  judgment  which  placed  the 
mill  there  will  look  after  that.  The 
sportsman  and  the  lover  of  nature  owe 
this  debt  to  the  capitalist  manufac-  1 
turer.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  he 
is  teaching  the  world  how  to  keep  its 
cake  and  eat  it,  too — how  to  cut  away 
the  forests  and  keep  them  at  the  same 
time. 

The  logs  glide,  butt  to  top,  into  the 
mill  as  fast  as  they  can  be  sent  and 
are  but  little  man  handled  thereafter. 
Machinery  does  the  most  of  the  rest 
of  it,  the  men  being  present  merely  to 
guide  and  oversee  the  machines.  A 
cradle  catches  each  log  when  it  reaches 
the  required  spot  and  passes  it  up  to 
saws,  which  cut  it  into  eight  foot 
lengths.  The  lengths  roll  from  this 
saw  to  a  moving  platform,  a  carrier 
which  sends  them  side  by  side  at 
right  angles  to  another  set  of  smaller 
saws,  which  cut  them  again  into  blocks 
a  foot  and  a  half  or  thereabout  in 
length.  Here  another  carrier  seizes 
them  and  slides  them  along,  end  to! 
end,  to  the  bai’ker  room.  Here  the 
block  is  gripped  by  an  endless  chain, 
which  rolls  it  against  a  great  revolv¬ 
ing  disk  carrying  planing  knives. 
These  plane  bark  and  knots  from  thq 
--- — ,  while  a  blower  whirls  me 
•  chips  into  a  bin  the  block  drops  into 
a  stream  which  carries  it,  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  made  clean  and  white 
by  the  same  process  on  a  score  of  sim¬ 
ilar  machines,  to  the  grinder  room  or 
to  the  chippers,  as  the  case  may  re¬ 
quire. 

Here  in  the  making  of  paper  the  . 
ways  divide.  Two  ingredients,  both 
made  from  the  spruce  blocks,  go  in 
varying  proportions  to  the  making  of 
various  grades  of  paper.  The  blocks 
which  go  to  the  grinder  are  to  be 
made  into  “ground  wood;”  those  which 
pass  to  the  chipper  are  for  “sulphite.” 
The  ground  wood  is  filler;  the  sulphite 
gives  the  long  fiber  which  makes  the  ! 
strength  of  the  paper.  The  propor¬ 


tion  in  good  news  paper  is  to  per  ; 
cent  of  ground  wood  to  25  per  cent  1 
of  sulphite.  The  tale  of  the  ground 
wood  is  very  soon  told.  In  the  grinder 
room  the  blocks  drop  into  a  cylinder, 
where  hydraulic  pressure  holds  them 
against  a  coarse  grindstone  until, 
mixed  with  a  stream  of  water,  they 
are  reduced  to  a  creamy  pulp,  which 
flows  away  with  the  stream  through 
unseen  ducts  to  a  screen  that  takes 
from  the  mess  all  knots,  grit  from  the 
stone  and  foreign  substances,  leaving 
the  creamy  mass  in  a  tank  to  await 
further  orders. 

In  the  chipper  the  blocks  receive 
rather  different  treatment.  Here  the 
effort  is  to  preserve  the  fiber,  and  the 
machine’s  output  is  a  mass  of  fine 
chips,  which  pass  by  an  automatic  car¬ 
rier  in  an  endless  stream  to  the  top 
of  a  great  tower,  in  which  are  the  di¬ 
gesters.  These  are  numerous  enough 
to  withstand  the  pressure  of  several 
atmospheres  and  lined  with  a  cement 
which  is  proof  against  acid.  Through 
a  manhole  at  the  top  the  cylinders  are 
filled  with  chips. 

Meanwhile  in  another  part  of  the 
building  strange  ingredients  are  being 
prepared  for  the  broth  which  is  to  be 
cooked  in  these  lofty  caldrons.  The 
beginning  of  the  brew  is  in  the  “hell 
room,”  where  in  long  rows  of  furnaces 
sulphur  is  burned.  Sulphurous  acid 
(So2  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  chem¬ 
ists)  is  the  result  of  this  burning.  Its  I 
acrid  fumes  are  conducted  into  milk 
of  lime,  forming  the  sulphite  of  lime, 
which  gives  the  process  its  name. 
Enough  of  the  resulting  solution  is 
pumped  into  the  digester  to  cover  the 
chips  well.  It  is  then  sealed  up  and 
steam  heat  applied  at  a  temperature  of 
300  degrees  to  312  degrees  F.  and  an 
intex*nal  pressure  of  three  to  three  and 
a  half  atmospheres.  From  time  to  time 
the  broth  is  tested  by  opening  a  valve 
in  the  digester  and  letting  a  sample 
blow  out.  The  minimum  time  for  cook-  ! 
ing  is  rarely  under  forty-eight  hours. 
Often  it  takes  longer. 

When  the  process  is  complete  the 
fine  white  fibers  of  the  spruce,  like  a 
short  staple  of  cotton  and  almost  silk-  j 
i  like  in  their  texture,  have  been  sepa¬ 
rated  from  all  extraneous  matter  by 
the  solvent  action  of  the  chemicals. 
They  are  withdrawn  from  the  digester, 
automatically  washed  and  screened, 
and  the  resuft  is  pure  sulphite. 

The  pure  sulphite  and  equally  clean 
ground  wood  are  then  mixed  in  the  re¬ 
quired  proportions  in  large  tanks, 
whence  they  flow  toward  the  great  au¬ 
tomatic  machine  which  is  to  be  their 
finish.  The  level  stream,  flowing  with 
perfect  accuracy ,  passes  first  over  cun¬ 
ningly  devised  metallic  screens,  which 
thicken  the  flow,  but  do  not  impede  it, 
by  withdrawing  surplus  water  from 
beneath.  Next  it  passes  on  to  steadily 
moving  screens  of  felt,  which  send  it 
between  carefully  regulated  rolls  that 
squeeze  out  more  water,  leaving  it  a 
soft  sheet,  still  moist,  but  having  cer¬ 
tain  coherency. 

Slight  as  this  tensile  strength  is,  it 
is  enough  to  hold  it  together  as  it 
leaves  the  felt  blanket  and  passes  be¬ 
tween  steel  rolls  heated  by  Internal 
steam,  which  still  further  compact  its  I 
fibers  by  pressure  and  drive  off  mois¬ 
ture  by  heat.  Over  and  under  these 
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LEE  GRANGE  ANNIVERSARY. 
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Celebrated  50th  Annicvrsary  Thurs¬ 
day — One  Charter  Member  Alive. 
Thursday,  Lee  grange  observed  its 


50th  anniversary  in  Central  hall.  In 
the  town  50  years  ago  there  was 
what  was  known  as  the  Farmer’s 
club.  The  farmers  assembled  in  the 
selectmen’s  room  on  March  11,  1875. 
where  a  Mr.  Robinson  met  them  and 
the  Lee  grange  was  organized.  At 
the  time  of  this  meeting  there  was 
two  feet  of  snow  on  the  level  and 
from  January  1  to  March  11,  there 
had  fallen  6414  inches  of  snow. 
Alonzo  Bradley  was  chosen  master 
and  John  Branning  secretary.  At 
the  first  regular  meeting  held  March 
25.  Henry  L.  Smith  was  chosen  over¬ 
seer;  T.  D.  Thatcher,  chaplain;  Dr. 
Wright,  lecturer;  Frank  K.  Hinckley, 
steward;  D.  A.  Lampheir,  assistant 
steward,  Pliny  M.  Shaylor,  treasurer 
and  Peter  Duff ee,  doorkeeper.  There 
were  24  charter  members,  of  whom 
only  one  is  living  today,  Mrs|  Pliny 
Shaylor,  mother  of  Representative 
Charles  H.  Shaylor. 

Thirteen  years  later,  or  on  May  21, 
1888,  the  grange  was  reorganized. 
Thirty  members  met  in  the  select¬ 
men’s  room,  paid  the  initiation  fee  of 
$3  and  took  the  oath.  Frank  K. 

Hinckley  became  master;  H.  W. 

French,  overseer;  Charles  H.  Shaylor, 
treasurer;  E.  G.  Langdon,  secretary; 
Alonzo  Bradley,  chaplain;  John 

Branning,  Frank  A.  Palmer  of  Stock- 
bridge  and  Anson  Buck,  executive 
committee. 

Twenty  years  later  Lee  grange 
celebrated  its  birthday.  Charles  H. 
Shaylor,  our  representative  in  Boston 
at  the  present  time,  was  district  dep¬ 
uty  and  presided.  Members  of  all 

neighboring  granges  were  present. 
Pittsfield  was  especially  represented. 
There  was  a  literary  and  musical 
program  carried  out.  Mrs.  William 
M.  Shaylor  read  a  history  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  grange  and  humorous  sketches 
were  read  by  John  Noble  of  Pitts¬ 
field.  A  banquet  was  served.  Af¬ 
ter  dinner  speeches  were  made  by 
Alonzo  Bradley,  Frank  K.  Hinckley, 
Frank  Palmer  and  Stephen  V.  Hal¬ 
sey.  , 

Lee  grange  today  is  recognized  as 
being  one  of  the  best  for  its  size  in 
the  country.  High  Priest  of  Deme¬ 
ter,  Charles  M.  Gardner,  gave  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  evening.  Frank  Palmer 
of  Stockbridge  gave  a  history  of  the 
grange.  The  ceremonies  of  the  day 
were  in  charge  of  Arnold  Hale,  wor¬ 
thy  master. 

Those  on  the  reception  committee 
for  Thursday  night  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Bradley,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Aden  Dikeman,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Kelly.  State  Master  Eimest  H. 
Gilbert,  of  North  Easton,  was  pres¬ 
ent.  Dinner  was  served  at  6.30,  dur¬ 
ing  which  there  was  music  by  the 
grange  orchestra,  and  singing  by  the 
quartet. 

The  Lee  grange  holds  its  regular 
meetings  on  the  first  and  third 
Thursdays  of  each  month.  The 
grange  motto  is  “In  Essentials  Uni¬ 
ty;  in  Non-essentials,  Liberty;  in  all 
things,  Charity.”  The  officers  who 
were  installed  last  month  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year  are:  Master,  Arnold  Hale: 
overseer,  Walter  Walker;  lecturer, 
Mrs.  William  J.  Heebner;  steward, 
Willis  Hale;  assistant  steward,  John 
iL">odrich,  Jr.;  chaplain,  Mrs.  Aden 
lr°K’flan;  treasurer,  George  F.  Fel- 
I  unuingiy 


lows;  secretary,  Mrs.  William  Bower; 
gate  keeper,  Paul  Canon;  Ceres,  Mrs. 
Russell  Wilson;  Pomona,  Mrs.  Arnold 
Hale;  Flora,  Mrs.  Frank  Harding; 
lady  assistant  steward,  Mrs.  Walter 
Risley  and  pianist,  David  Bowers, 

’  The  executive  committee  is  Hugh 
.Johnston,  John  Kelly  and  Duane 
i  Slater. 

Lee  grange  adds  each  year  an 
average  of  30  new  members.  There 
are  forty  candidates  in  the  next  class 
to  be  initiated.  The  grange  growth 
in  the  country  the  past  year  has  been 
a  most  satisfactory  one  from  a 
grange  standpoint.  Despite  the 
blighting  effects  of  agricultural  de¬ 
pression,  late  and  unsatisfactory 
crop  conditions  and  the  disturbing  in 
fluences  of  a  national  political  cam¬ 
paign,  the  result  of  the  year  is  127 
new  granges,  five  Pomonas,  45  re¬ 
organizations  and  90  juveniles,  an  in¬ 
spiring  record.  This  is  the  largest 
number  of  juvenile  granges  ever  or¬ 
ganized  in  one  year. 

There  were  400  grangers  present 
at  the  anniversary  Thursday  night. 
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GRANGE  CELEBRATES 

ITS  SIXTIETH  YEAR 


Three  Charter  Members  Present  at 
Celebration  Held  Last  Night,  Ob¬ 
serving  Anniversary  of  Local  Or¬ 
ganization. —  Past  Masters  and 
Deputy  Brown  Address  200. 

Sixty  years  ago  24  members  of  the 
1  local  farmers’  club  met  in  the  select¬ 
men’s  room  to  organize  the  Lee 
Grange,  No.  88.  Last  night  200 
persons  were  present  at  Central 
hall  for  an  anniversary  program 
commemorating  the  sixtieth  birth¬ 
day  of  the  organization.  Three  of 
the  four  living  charter  members  at¬ 
tended,  in  company  with  seven  past 
masters  of  the  local  Grange.  The 
audiene  included  persons  from  Stock- 
bridge,  Lenox,  Monterey,  Tyringham, 
Pittsfield,  Otis  and  Lee. 

Master  John  F.  Kelly  welcomed 
the  gathering  and  introduced  the 
speakers,  who  included  Past  Masters 
Charles  Hinckley,  Duane  Slater,  Ar¬ 
nold  and  William  Hale,  Charles 
Shaylor,  Mrs.  May  Risley  and  Les¬ 
ter  Farnham.  Past  Master  Clarence 
Eihorn  of  the  Monterey  Grange, 
Mrs.  Duane  Slater  of  the  Otis 
Grange,  Mrs.  William  Dikeman,  a 
charter  member  of  Lee  Grange,  and 
T.  Lee  Roberts,  superintendent  of  the 
Ascension  Farm  School  at  South 
Lee,  also  spoke.  District  Deputy 
i  Charles  H.  Brown  was  present  at 
I  the  meeting  and  when  called  upon 
spoke  respectfully  of  the  founders 
of  the  Lee  Grange  and  of  the  faith 
back  of  the  ritualistic  work  of  the, 
order,  which  helped  the  Grange  to 
;  progress  to  its  present  growth. 
Charter  members  present  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Dikeman  and 
Charles  Hinckley.  The  only  other 
i  living  charter  member  is  Mrs.  Henry 
French,  now  of  Westfield. 

Mrs.  Theron  Hitchcock,  lecturer  of 
the  local  Grange,,  was  in  charge  of 
the  program  which  followed.  In 
honor  of  the  occasion,  Mrs.  Hitch¬ 
cock  wore  a  60-year-old  dress.  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Lynch  explained  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  Grange  work  in  a  talk  which 
followed  a  tap-dance  by  Betty  Wha- 
len,  who  was  accompanied  by  her  ; 
father,  Joseph  Whalen,  at  the  piano.  | 


A  chalk-talk  was  given  by  Mrs.  J.  i 
Franklin  Farrell.  Incidents,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Lee  Grange,  were  given 
by  Miss  Florence  Schuck.  A  read¬ 
ing,  musically  illustrated,  by  Mrs  ■ 
Frank  Carrington  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Hennessey,  concluded  the  program.  ! 
A  buffet  luncheon  was  served,  with 
Mrs.  Dikeman  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Hinckley  pouring.  The  luncheon  in- 
i  eluded  a  special  birthday  cake. 

During  the  business  session,  which  j 
preceded  the  open  anniversary 
meeting  at  9:00  o’clock,  an  announce-  ! 
ment  was  made  that  a  St.  Patrick’s 
,  day  party  will  be  held  at  the  next 
|  Grange  meeting,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  j 
Carrie  Bradley.  The  meeting  will 
also  include  talks  by  Chief  of  Police  I 
Frank  T.  Coughlin  and  Fire  Chief 
Arthur  W.  Pease. 

The  Lee  Grange  was  organized  on 
March  11,  1875,  in  the  selectmen’s 
room,  when  Alonzo  Bradley  was 
chosen  master  and  Judge  John 
Branning,  secretary,  with  Deputy  H. 
P.  Robinson  present.  At  the  first 
meeting,  held  March  25,  Henry  L. 
Smith  was  named  overseer,  T.  •  D. 
Thatcher,  chaplain;  Dr.  Eliphalet  1 
Wright,  lecturer;  Frank  K.  Hinckley, 
steward;  D.  A.  Lampshire,  assistant 
steward;  Pliny  M.  Shaylor,  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Peter  Duffy  door-keeper.  | 

Thirteen  years  later,  on  May  21,  1 
1888,  the  Grange  was  re-organized. 
Thirty  members  met  in  the  select-  j 
men’s  room,  paid  the  initiation  fee 
(  of  $3  and  took  the  oath.  Frank  K. 

1  Hinckley  became  master;  Henry  W. 
French,  overseer;  Charles  H.  Shay¬ 
lor,  treasurer;  E.  G.  Langdon,  sec¬ 
retary;  Alonzo  Bradley,  chaplain; 
j  John  Branning,  Anson  Buck  and 
.  Frank  A.  Palmer,  executive  commit- 
|  tee. 

Twenty  years  later,  on  May  21, 
1908,  Lee  Grange  celebrated  its  20th 
■  birthday.  Charles  H. .  Shaylor,  our 
I  representative  in  Boston  at  the  time, 

I  was  district  deputy,  and  presided. 
Lee  Grange  celebrated  its  50th  anni¬ 
versary  on  Mar.ch  5,  1925,  with  High 
Priest  of  Demeter  Charles  M.  Gard¬ 
ner  giving  the  address  of  the  even¬ 
ing. 

Lee  Grange  today  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best  of  its  size  in  the 
j  country.  The  order  holds  its  regu¬ 
lar  meetings  on  the  first  and  third 
Thursdays  of  each  month.  The  mot¬ 
to  is  “In  essentials,  unity;  in  non- 
essentials,  liberty;  in  all  things 
charity.” 

A  wide  variety  of  meeting  places 
has  been  in  use  during  the  Grange’s 
activities  through  its  60  years.  A 
place  of  business  was  often  used,  at 
first,  proving  sufficiently  large  when 
the  order  included  only  about  20 
members.  Later  the  selectmen’s 
j  rooms  were  used;  still  later  they  met 
i  in  the  Gross  block  opposite  St.Mary’s 
1  church,  now  the  property  of  John 
I  Leahey.  Before  taking  rental  in  the  j 
I  present  meeting  rooms  in  the  Cen- 1 
:  trai  block,  meetings  were  held  in  the 
Baird  &  Benton  block,  now  owned 
by  Rams  &  Dickter. 

Past  masters  of  the  Lee  Grange 
.  are:  1875,  Alonzo  Bradley;  1876-’77, 
Henry  L.  Smith;  1888,  Frank  K. 
Hinckley;  1889-’90,  E.  G.  Langdon; 
1891,  Charles  G.  Hinckley;  1892-’93, 
Charles  H.  Shaylor;  1894,  James 
Seacord:  1895,  C.  G.  Hinckley;  1896, 
Ansun  Buck;  1897-’98,  James  Sea- 
cord;  1899-1900,  Charles  H.  Shaylor; 
1901,  C.  O.  Swift;  1902-’03,  Herman' 
Heebner;  1904,  C.  H.  Shaylor;  1905- 
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FARMS'’  RETREAT. 


F«l««m’r  IMnnn  for  n  PI  ace  of  SSent 
FouTalesceum  from  New  York  Hos. 
itnlK. 

’he  “Berkshire  Farms”  retreat  to  be 
ud  is  lied  at  the  Edward  A.  Bradley 
jstead  on  Devon  street  at  Lee,  which 
Ethel  Folsom,  of  New  York  and  j, 
[jox,  has  leased,  is  attracting  much  at- 
tion  and  comment.  Not  that  the  idea 
new  in  thought  or  practice,  as  city  ✓ 
tors  have  often  spoken  of  the  benefits 
ich  would  follow'  the  establishment  of 
a  retreat;  and  St  Helen’s  home,  the 
itable  retreat  maintained  by  John  E.  jj 
sons  at  Interlaken,  where  hundreds  of 
children  A’om  New  York  are  given  an 
ig  each  ™xr,  is  but  three  miles  from  , 
ley  hill. 

Folsom’s  original  idea  was  to  lease 
house  for  a  long  term  of  years  with  * 
privilege  of  buying  it.  but  Mr  Bradley  |* 

roukl  not  consent  to  such  a  bargain.  In 

have 


Miss 


a  restfulness  of  scenes  and  scenery  well 
calculated  to  soothe  shattered  nerves  and 
rest  wearv  bodies.  The  house  is  a  little 
over  a  mile  from  Lee  village,  almost  every 
step  of  the  road  being  up  grade,  for  Biad- 
Ipv  hill  is  the  highest  point  in  the  high 
cultivated  lands  of  the  South  Berkshire 
f  valley  Its  location  may  best  be  under- 
stood  by  saying  that  it  is  just  south  of 
"William  D.  Sloape’s  famous  stock  farm. 
Highlawn,  and  Higblawm  has  a  national 
reputation. 

The  accompanying  picture  gives  a  fair 
idea  of  the  front  and  a  small  part  of  the 
east  veranda.  There  are  foyr  additions 
on  the  rear  and  as  one  approaches  along 
the  Lenox  Toad  the  place  has  all  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  a  summer  hotel,  while  from 
the  Lee  road  it  is  but  a  cozy  farm-house. 
There  are  20  rooms,  not  ideal  in  plan  or 
location,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  arranged  very  comfortably 
for  the  tired  occupants  proposed  for  them. 
Miss  Folsom  has  not  leased  the  fann  of 
many  fertile,  acres  which  goes  with  the 
homestead.  For  the  past  two  years  it  has 


^but  they  have  recently  leased 
;V/lh-oy,  N.  Y.,  and  are  to  n 
/  spring. 
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i  farm 

.,  ciuu  me  iu  move  in 
The  farm  is  thus  left, 
a  farmer.  There  are  fine  big 
„  a  farm-house,  dairy-,  ico-bouses,  etc., 
lected  with  the  place,  and  down  in 
lot  is  a  spring  which  Miss  Folsom  in¬ 
tends  to  have  connected,  with  the  house  by 
pump  and  pipes.  The  interests  of  “Berk¬ 
shire  Farm”  are  in  charge  of  Miss  Tierce 
of  No  31  West  Forty-sixth  street,  New 
lork,  until  Miss  Folsom  arrives  from 
Italy,— and  if  there  should  be  anv  -who 
wish  to  contribute  to  this  interesting  en¬ 
terprise  they  may  communicate  with  her. 


i*h  an  event  she  would  at  once  cowtw,  ^  _ , _ 

de  changes  and  built  additions  conven-  l  -  j  |)een  occupied  by  Goldsmith  Sc  Son,  dairj^  c 
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There  is  a  pathetic  incident  connected 
with  the  place  well  calculated  to  fix  mem¬ 
ories  of  it  in  our  minds.  For  many  years 
Mrs  Bradley  was  the  gentle  hostess  at 
Bradley  lull — a  most  sincere  Christian 
and  deeply  devoted  to  her  sons.  Among 
the  many  retreats  in  the  groves  of  pine 
not  far  from  the  house  was  one  which  she 
cared  more  especially  for— south  of  the 
house,  through  a  pine  grove  to  an  opening 
beside  an  old  farm  fence  where  stands  a 
big  white  birch  tree.  Here  she  went  often, 
and  when  it  became  known  that  she  could 
live  but  a  few  days  she  requested  that 
her  body  be  buried  under  the  old  birch's 
shadow,  where  her  boys  could  visit  her 
grave,  and  this  was  done.  After  the  last  | 
,of  !<?V€l  kad  been  paid  the  mother  1 
(jlnToid  and  John  loft  homo,  tho  former 
going  to  Honduras  and  the  latter  to  Ariz¬ 
ona.  They  never  saw  again  the  mound 
under  the  old  birch  tree,  Clifford  died 
from  a  fever  and  John  w-as  murdered  bv 
Mexicans,  and  in, a  few  months  the  bodies 
cf  both  w  ei e  .ljing  in  the  village  ceme¬ 
tery  on  the  hill.  Good  Deacon  Bradiev 
lias  most  surely  been  chastened  not  onlv 
iii  the  afflictions  referred  to,  but  bv  bodily 
ailments,  yet  remains  steadfast  in  the 
iaith,  and  clings  with  a  great  love  to  this 
old  homestead  which  is  about  to  become 
a  convalescent  hospital. 


DWIGHT  M.  COUCH,  81,  DIES 
City 
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Resident  50  Years — Leader 
Odd  Fellows 

Pittsfield,  Oct,  4 — Dwight  M.  Couch, 
81,  retired  carpenter,  died  today  at  his 
some,  45  Circular  avenue.  He  wras 
born  aCLee  and  had  lived  in  Pitts¬ 
field  50  years.  He  had  been  active 


THE  BRADLEY  HOM  ESTEAD  AT  LEE. 
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It  is  the  belief, 
are  acquainted 
with  the  situation,  that  she  will  eventually 
carry  out  her  idfea,  become  possessed  of 
the  farm  and  build  as  best  suits  the  needs. 
Some  years  experience  as  a  nurse  in  the 
large  Presbyterian  hospital  in  New  York 
convinced  Miss  Folsom  that  there  was 
great  need  of  some  retreat  or  place  of  rest 
iti  the  country  for  poor  girls  and  women 
discharged  from  the  hospital,  cured,  ac¬ 
cording  to  rule,  yet  unable  to  care  for 
themselves  and  greatly  in  need  of  a  change 
of  scene,  rest,  country  air,  sights  and 
food.  *She  is  very  practical  in  her  ideas 
and  for  several  months  before  a  location 
was  decided  upon  both  Miss  Folsom  and 
those  acting  for  her  visited  numerous 
farm-houses  and  made  many  plans,  final¬ 
ly  agreeing  on  the  location  named. 

Some  years  ago  a  Newr  York  man  in 
search  of  a  quiet  retreat  in  which  to  re¬ 
cuperate,  visited  Bradley  farm  and  se¬ 
cured  board  there.  He  wrote  to  his  rela- 
*es  in  New  York.  “I  have  found  Eden.” 
1  :le  only  an  unassuming  farm-house,  it 
’nly  has  an  air  of  y  jboiP  '/  f 
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Mrs.  Mary  S.  Couch 
Mrs.  Mary  Sophia  Couch,  81,  died 
this  morning  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edgar  Decker  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Street,  with  whom  she  had.  lived 
for  several  years.  She  was  born 
in  Richmond  and  had  resided  in 
Lee  practically  all  her  life.  She  was 
the  widow  of  Andrew  Couch.  The 
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in  the  Odd  Fellows’  fraternity,  hav¬ 
ing  servied  as  grand  conductor  of  the 
Massachusetts  Grand  lodge;  grand  ad¬ 
ministrative  officer  of  Berkshire  lodge 
and  chief  patriarch  of  Greylock  en¬ 
campment. 

He  also  had  been  active  in  the 
First  Methodist  church.  He  was  a 
baseball  fan  and  attended  many  East¬ 
ern  league  games.  The  survivors  are 
three  sons,  Arthur  I.  and  Clifford  of 
this  city  and  Ralph  L.  of  Richmond; 
one  daughter,  Mrs  Lela  Howard  of 
Pittsfield,  and  two  grandchildren.  The 
funeral  will  be  held  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  at  11  at  the  house,  with  Rev  Ken¬ 
neth  D.  Beckwith  officiating  and  bur¬ 
ial  will  be  in  Pittsfield  cemetery. 
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only  survivor  is  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Minnie  Couch  Decker. 

The  funeral  arrangements  are  in¬ 
complete. 
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THE  DOCTOR’S  DIRECTION. 


“He  must  take  the  medicine  in  a  re- 
(  cumbent  position,”  said  the  physician  who 
had  been  called  to  attend  an  injured  Irish-  j 
man.  The  man’s  wife  was  puzzled,  but 
would  not  admit  it.  The  Baltimore  Sun 
relates  the  consequences  of  her  false  pride. 
She  confided  her  dilemma  first  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  t 

“Tim,  dear,”  she  said,  “here’s  your  midi- 
ciue  all  might,  but  the  docther  do  be  say-  j 
ing  ye  must  take  it  in  a  recoombant  posi¬ 
tion,  and  niver  a  wan  have  we  in  the  ! 
house.”  9 

*  “Ye  moight  borry  wan,”  suggested  Tim. 
i  “Tiler’s  Mrs  O’Marra,  now,  she  do  always 
be  having  things  comf’table  and  handy 
loike.” 

So  the  wife  made  her  appeal  to  the  more 
provident  neighbor. 

“Mrs  O’Marra,  me  Tim  has  been  hurt- 
ed” 

“The  poor  soul!” 

“Yes,  and  he’s  that  bad  the  docther  says, 
‘Give  him  his  midicine  in  a  recoombant 
position,’  and,  Mrs  O’Mara,  we  haven’t 
wan  in  the  house.  Would  yez  moind  giving 
mo  the  loan  av  yous?” 

Mrs  O’Mara  was  puzzled  in  her  turn, 
but  she,  too,  refused  to  admit  it.  “Faith, 
and  yez  can  have  it  and  wilcome,”  she 
said,  heartily,  “but  me  friend,  Mrs  Flaher¬ 
ty.  has  it;  she  borried  it  Chewsday  week — 
jist  round  the  third  corner  beyant,  for- 
ninst  the  poomp.”  So  the  quest  was  con¬ 
tinued. 

“Mrs  Flaherty,  excuse  me  fer  troubling 
yez,  me  being  a  sthranger  entirely  to  yez, 
but  me  man  is  hurted.  and  the  docther 
says,  ‘No  hope  of  saving  him  onless  yez 
give  him  his  midicine  in  a  recoombant  posi¬ 
tion.’  Mesilf  didn’t  happen  to  have  wan, 
so  I  stepped  over  to  borra  Mrs  OMara’s. 
Would  ye  moind  me  taking  it  the  while,  me 
Tim  being  so  bad?” 

“Moind?  Av  coorse  not!”  returned  Mrs 
Flaherty,  with  the  polite  readiness  of  her 
nationality.  “But  sorra  the  day!  Flaherty, 
— he  do  be  moighty  onstiddy  betimes, — he 
dropped  it  on  the  fiure  last  noight  and 
bruk  it.” 

“I’ll  have  to  pour  it  into  him  the  best 
way  I  can,  poor  man!”  said  Tim’s  wife,  as 
she  hurried  home. 


j  Polhamns-Pool  Weclciiniy. 

A  pretty  wedding  took  place  at  137  Oak¬ 
land  street  Wednesday  night,  when  Miss 
.Lena  Lee  Polhamus  of  137  Oakland  street, 
was  joined  in  marriage  to  Aaron  Orchard 
Pool  of  2G  Hamburg?  street,  Gleuwood. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev  E. 
M.  Antrim  of  Trinity  Methodist  church  at 
S  o’clock,  the  double  ring  service  being 
used.  The  house  was  prettily  decorated 
1  in  the  hall  with  hydrangeas  and  goldenrod, 
the  mantel  in  the  parlor  being  banked  with, 
ferns  and  hydrangeas.  The  ceremony  took 
place  under  an  arch  of  asters  and  ever¬ 
green,  in  the  center  of  which  was  a  bell 
of  asters  and  confetti,  a  string  to  which 
was  pulled  by  the  best  man  and  the  bride- 
maid,  bringing  down  a  shower  of  confetti, 
i  The  bride  was  attractively  gowned  in 
white  silk  and  princess  lace.  She  carried 
white  bride  roses  and  her  veil  was  caught 
with  white  bride  roses.  The  bridemaid 
was  Miss  Mattie  Polhamus,  a  sister  of  the 
bride.  She  was  dressed  in  white  batiste 
with  Irish  crocheted  lace  and  carried  pink 
carnations  and  asparagus  ferns.  The  best 
man  was  Carleton  H.  Winegar  of  Mit- 
tineague.  There  were  many  presents. 

■  About  100  guests  were  present  from  Bos- 
1  ton,  West  Itoxbury,  Schenectady  and  this 
Icitv.  After  the  ceremony  Mr  and  Mrs 
^  Pool  left  on  the  10  o’clock  train  for  Al- 
'  bany,  New  York  city,  Rochester,  Buffalo, 
i  and  Bennington.  Yt.  They  will  be  gone 
'from  two  to  three  weeks.  They  will  live 
it  137  Oakland  street  after  December  1. 
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DRUNKARDS  ARE  CLASSED  AS  LUNATICS 

[From  Harper’s  Weekly.] 

They  passed  a  law  in  Iowa  last  year 
permitting  the  confinement  of  confirmed 
drunkards  in  lunatic  asylums.  It  made 
little  stir,  but  within  eight  months  300 
alcoholic  patients  were  under  restraint  and  i 
treatment.  An  Iowa  despatch  says  the  in- j 
ebriates  continue  to  flow  into  the  state 
asylums  at  the  rate  of  about  50  a  month,  I 
and  that  an  Iowa  court  has  just  ruled  that 
their  constitutional  rights  are  not  violated 
by  their  detention.  Some  of  the  inebriates 
don’t  like  to  be  shut  up,  but  the  treatment 
they  get  seems  to  be  humane  and  salutary. 
Their  liquor  is  stopped,  and  they  have  to 
work  on  farms,  and  are  encouraged  to  im¬ 
prove  their  habits.  When  they  seem  to  be 


cured  they  are  discharged,  and  report  says 
that,  so  far,  about  75  per  cent  of  the  cases 
have  so  resulted.  This  seems  like  excellent 
management  of  drunkards.  Men  who  can¬ 
not,  or  will  not,  control  their  thirst  ought 
not  to  be  left  at  large  to  get  themselves 
and  other  into  mischief.  Neither  should 
they  be  sent  to  jail.  If  they  are  irrespon¬ 
sible  because  of  their  propensities,  they 
should  be  shut  up  and  looked  after  until 
they  are  cured,  and  while  under  restraint 
they  should  be  made  to  work  for  their 
living.  The  Iowa  method  seems  a  good  deal 
more  enlightened  than  the  .New York  plan 
of  keeping  up  an  endless  chain  of  dipsomani¬ 
ac^  between  Manhattan  audithe“island.”Au 
easy,  legal  method  of  securing  timely  peri¬ 
ods  of  seclusion  for  unmanageable  drunk-, 
ards  ought  to  make  for  the  peace  of  fami¬ 
lies  ancLthe  diminution  of  drunkenness.  Men 
have  no  moral  right  to  be  drunken.  If 
l  they  have  demonstrated  a  dangerous  and 
continous  lack  of  self-restraint,  some  other 
sort  of  restraint  should  be  substituted  for 
it.  The  Iowa  idea  seems  pretty  sound. 


Death  ot  Mrs.  Eliza  Cowles, 

Mrs,  Eliza  J.  Cowles,  one  of  the  best 
loved  women  in  the  town  of  Lee,  died 
yesterday  morning  at  her  homo,  tie 
Strickland  house  in  East  Lee,  at  the 
age  of  70.  She  had  been  failing  for 
,  several  months  and  death,  was  not 
I  unexpected,  Mrs.  Cowles  was  a  daugK 
ter  of  Captain  Jonathan  Norton  of  Otis, 
where  she  was  born  and  married  to 
Harvey  Cowles  in  1837.  They  came  to 
East  Lee  in  1854,  and  the  deceased  has 
since  lived  at  the  Strickland  house. 

Her  father  lived  to  the  great  age  of 
104,  Mr.  Cowles  died  in  1892.  Mrs 
Cowles’  sister  married  Watson  Strick* 

!  land,  the  former  owner  of  the  Strickland 
house  and  on  his  death  Mrs.  Cowles 
took  charge  of  the  hotel  it  ultimately 
coming  into  her  possession  and  was  held 
by  her  at  the  time  of  death.  Mrs. 
Cowles  never  called  the  place  a  hotel 
but  a  “home.”  She  was  universally 
called  “Auntie”  and  was  so  kind  and 
1  helpful  to  everyone  that  she  was  loved 
by  all  who  knew  her. 

The  deceased  leaves  three  nieces,  Mrs. 
Byron  L.  DeV’arennes  and  Mrs.  Dora 
Couch,  who  were  daughters  of  Watson 
Strickland,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hinckley, 
and  a  brother,  Henry  Norton  of  Otis. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  the  house 
tomorrow  afternoon  at  4  o’clock,  Rev. 
Osmon  F.  Hoyt  officiating. 

—  ~  — - 
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Deacon  of  Mittineague  Church 
Couldn’t  Stand  Candidate 
Who  Smoked. 


A  cigar— just  one  little  ten-cent 

smoke— was  the  cause  of  the  Mitti¬ 
neague  Congregational  church  voting 
in  an  informal  meeting  Thursday  night 
to  call  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips  of  Granville  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  church.  The  can¬ 
didates  were  William  Berg  of  Hartford 
I  Theological  seminary  and  Mr.  Phillips, 

1  and  the  latter  was  the  choice  by  a 
vote  of  49  to  14. 

Mr.  Berg  made  a  very  good  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  congregation,  and  were  it 
not  for  that  cigar  he  probably  would 
have  been  chosen.  But  when  he  offered 
a  good  smoke  to  one  of  the  deacons 
I  who  doesn’t  ’smoke— theWTf  was  all  off. 

The  deacon  was  shocked,  inexpressibly 
|  shocked,  and  saddened,  the  story  goes. 
Of  course,  there  could  be  no  chance  for 
a  candidate  who  used  the  vile  weed. 
Eminent  divines  like  Dr.  P.  S.  Moxom 
of  Springfield  and  even  better  known 
ministers  are  addicted  to  the  weed  that 
soothes  and  clears  the  brain,  but  it  j 
would  never  do  to  have  a  tobacco  ! 
1  smoker  in  the  Mittineague  church. 

This  deacon  never  smoked  a  cigar  in 
his  life  and  he  dislikes  the  smell  of  to-  ; 
bacco.  He  told  several  associates  in 
the  church  of  the  shocking  episode,  and 
while  some  of  them  laughed,  the  deacon 
managed  to  prevail  upon  them  that  a 
smoking  minister  would  not  have  a  good 
effect  on  the  children.  Who  knows, 
maybe  the'  Sunday  school  boys  would  | 
take  to  cigarets  and  cigars,  and  the  I 
church  would  go  to  the  perdition  bow¬ 
wows.  So  the  vote  was  49  to  14. 

At  the  meeting  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  some  time  ago,  composed  of  H. 
H.  Piiinney,  chairman,  Charles  Swellie. 
Emory  Crosier,  Harry  Lament  and 
Ralph  Pillsbury,  was  instructed  to  see 
Rev.  Mr.  Phillips  and  learn  what  ar¬ 
rangements  can  be  made  regarding  his 
accepting  the”  pastorate.  Rev.  Mr. 
Phi  hips  is  a  graduate  of  the  Hartford 
Theological  seminary  and  has  been  of¬ 
ficiating  in  the  Granville  church  for 
nearly  three  years.  He  has  also 
preached  recently  in  West  Brookfield. 

The.  vote  Thursday  was  not  official 
and  will  not  go  on  record.  If  the 
committee  can  make  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangements  with  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips  the 
matter  will  be  brought  to  a  vote  of 
the  entire  .church.  There  is  such 
a  strong  feeling  tpward  securing  Rbv. 
Mr.  Phillips  it  is  probable  that  no 
other  candidates  will  be  sought  at  pres¬ 
ent,  unless  he  refuses  to  accept  the 
pastorate.  Both  men  have  preached 
several  times  in  the  church  and  while 
Mr.  Berg  was  popular  among  some  of 
the  young  people  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips  is 
the  choice  of  the  older  members. 
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Bossidy,  Appointed  by  Gov 
Diaper  in  191 0,  Has  Dis 
tinguished  Record 


From  Our  Special  Correspondent’ 

Lee,  Feb.  14 — Twenty-one  years’ 
|  service  as  justice  of  the  Lee  district 
I  court  will  be  completed  Monday  by 


Judge  Bart  Bossidy,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  February  16,  1910,  by  Gov 
I  Kben  S.  Draper.  He  assumed  the  of- 
1  lice  three  days  later  .succeeding  the 
|  late  Judge  P.  H.  Casey,  who  resign- 
1  ed  to  go  Co  California. 

Before  taking  up  law  as  his  pro-  , 
fession  the  judge  attained  promi-  1 
I  nence  as  an  athlete  in  high  school  and  j 
in  college;  Football  was  his  favorite 
I  sport  and  lie  played  fullback  on  the 
!j?.osto.n  university  eleven  of  1903.  of 
which  he  was  captain.  Upon  return¬ 
ing  to  Berkshire  county  he  continued 
in  the  sport  on  semi'pvofessional 


'  JUDGE  BAET  BOSSIDY 


teams,  including  some  in  Pittsfield. 
Among  .those  with  whom  he  played 
is  Chief  of  Police  Frank  T.  Coughlin. 
Judge  Bossidy  treasures  the  memory 
of  many  an  exciting  game  played  on 
the  Pittsfield  common,  in  many  of 
which  he  featured. 

In  Lee  as  a  schoolboy  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  some  time .  as  clerk  in 
Herman  Heebner’s  drug  store,  now 
owned  by  Francis  K.  Cain  and  known 
as  the  Lee  pharmacy.  In  fact,  for 
some  time  he  studied  chemistry  in 
preparation  for  becorping  a  register¬ 
ed  pharmacist. 

When  Judge  Bossidy  assumed  the 
bench  the  district  court  was  located  in 
a  room  in  the  Central  block,  but 
three  years  later  the  present  court 
Quarters  were  taken  in  the  Memorial 
ha^l  building.  For  a  number  of  years 
(■hat  part  of  the  building  had  been  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  public  library  which 
moved  into  its  present  liqme  at  that 
time  (1913).  The  court  is  equipped 
with  fixtures  formerly  in  use  in  the 
Pittsfield  district  court.  The  county 
holds  a  lease  on  t’he  quarters  for  a  j 
term  of  years. 

Judge  Bossidy’s  first  day  in  court  1 
was  a  very  busy  one.  The  officers  | 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
had  saved  their  cases  and  10  defend-  j 
ants  greeted  the  judge  from  the 
dock  on  that  day.  Among  the  offi¬ 
cers  on*  hand  were  Timothy  Dunn 
and  Herman  Rose  of  Lenox,  the  late 
Fred  Cutting  ami  Joseph  Waddoek,  J 
deputy  sheriffs  of  .this  town. 


Mr  Dunn  continues  as  Lenox  chief  : 
of  police  and  a  deputy  sheriff  and  is  i 
a  frequent  complainant  at.  local  ses-  j 
sions.  The  late  John  T.  Wilson  was  • 
clerk  of  the  court,  a  position  Charles  i 
FT.  Vigeant  now  holds,  arid  J.  Joseph!' 
Waddoek  was  probation  officer,  a  po-'l 
si' 5 on  he  regains. 

The  court  has  developed  consider¬ 
ably  since  the  first  years  of  Judge 
Bossidy’s  charge,  owing  to  the  auto-  | 
i  mobile  and  prohibition.  For  a  time  the  j, 
j  civil  limit  of  the  court  was  $1000.  but  i 
later  the  figure  was  raised  to  $3000  j 
and  now  in  accordance  with  act’s  of  t 
rhe  Legislature  of  1929  (here  is  no  i 
Mmit.  Most  of  the  felonies  now  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district 
~ darts.  The  territory  covered  by  the 
local  court  includes  Lenox.  Otis.  Ty- 
ringham,  Stock  bridge,  Sandisfield  and 
Reckrt.  The  judge  has  an  unustia’ 
record  in  h's  court  regarding  appealed 
eases,  for  there  are  very  few  appeals 
that  have  been  filed  with  the  superior 
court.  Thrs  fact  speaks  well  for  the 
justice  meted  out  in  the  court. 

A  case  of  state-wide  interest  was 
the  .  famous  speeding  case  of  Atty 
Charles  W.  Bosworth  of  Springfield, 

|  who  was  haled  into,  court  by  Chief 
|  Coughlin.  The  Hampden  county  law¬ 
yer  fought  the  case  In  the  district 
J  court  but  Judge  Bossidy  found  him 
guilty  and  imposed  a  tine  of  $10.  An 
j  a  peal  was  taken  and  the  case  went 
I  before  the  superior  court  where  the 
finding  of  Juoge  Bossidy  was  upheld. 

Judge  Bossidy  was  graduated  from  - 
r.ee  High  school  in  1894.  He  entered 
1  Boston  university  to  study  law  in  !- 
1897  .and  in  1900  passed  his  bar  ex- I 
animations.  He  was  admitted  in  1900  \ 
to  the  Berkshire  bar.  of  which  he  has  j 
been  president.  In  1905  he  was  .sent  1 
to  ^  the  Legislature  by  one  of  the  j 
largest  Republican  majorities  ever 
given  in  this  district.  Since  assuming  l 
the  judgeship  he  has  not  been  active  ' 
in  politics.  He  opened  bis  office  here 
in  1910. 

For  the  past  16  years  Judge  Bos- 
s’dy  has  been  public  administrator 
appointed  by  the  governor,  the  first 
appointment  having  been  made  by  j 
j  Gov  Calvin  Coolidge.  During  the  | 

I  VV  orld  war  Judge  Bossidy  served  as! 
j  chairman  of  the  exemption  board,  I 
J  having  27  towns  in  his  district.  Mon-  j 
day  he  appeared  before  the  town  I 
1  meeting  as  moderator  for  the  '21st  i 
I  C  me. 


FORFEITURE  OF 


Lee  Judge’s  Opinion  On 
Machines  Used  In  Trans¬ 


porting  Liquor  Backed  Up 
by  Attorney-General 

Lee,  March  20 — The  contention  of 
Judge  Bossidy  of  Lee  that  the  present 


law  is  sufficient  to  sustain  the  for¬ 


feiture  of  automobiles  used  in  the  il¬ 


legal  transportation  and  the  illegal 
keeping  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liq¬ 
uors,  has  been  sustained  by  the  at¬ 
torney-general  of  the  commonwealth 
in  an  opinion  given  upon  request  of 
Gen  Alfred  F.  Foote,  commissioner  of 
public  safety.  Judge  Bossidy  has  con¬ 
tended  that  an  automobile  used  as 
above  stated,  and  seized  on  a  search 
warrant  and  held  as  part  of  the  seiz¬ 
ure,  may  be  confiscated  as  an  imple¬ 
ment  of  sale,  and  as  such  forfeited  to 
the  state. 

During  December  th.  Lee  court  or¬ 
dered  three  such  cars  forfeited,  and 
turned  over  for  disposition  t.o  the 
commissioner  of  public  safety.  The 
commissioner  requested  an  opinion 
from  the  attorney-general  relative  to  I 
these  cars  so  forfeited  and  this  opin-  i 


ion  has  been  given.  The  attorney- 
general  says  in  his  opinion:. — 

“General  Laws,  chapter  138,  section 
64,  provides:  ‘The  officer  to  whom 
the  warrant  is  committed  shall  search 
the  premises  and  seize  the  liquor  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  warrant,  the  casks  or  j 
other  vessels  in  which  it  is  contained 
and  all  implements  of  sale  and  furni¬ 
ture  used  or  kept  and  provided  to  be 
used  in  the  illegal  keeping  for  sale  of 
such  liquor,  if  they  are  found  in  or 
upon  said  premises,  and  shall  convey  { 
the  same  to  some  place  of  security,  j 
where  he  shall  keep  the  liquor  and  : 
vessels  until  final  action  is  had  these-  , 
on.’ 

“Whether  such  vehicles  may  be  ‘im¬ 
plements  of  sale  .  .  .  used  or  kept 
j  and  provided  to  be  used  in  the  illegal 
keeping  for  sale  of  .  .  .  liquor’  is 

!  the  other  part  of  the  inquiry  under 
|  consideration.  An  implement  is  de- 
!  fined  as  ‘an  instrument  used  in  work' 
— Standard  dictionary.  Also  ‘that 
which  fulfils  a  want  or  use,’  96  la.  70. 
Whether  a  motor  vehicle  is  an  imple¬ 
ment  of  sale  or  vessel  used  in  the  il¬ 
legal  keeping  for  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the 
court  or  jury,  upon  all  the  evidence 
in  the  particular  case.  Common- 
weath  against  certain  intoxicating  li- 
quors,  Mass.  Ad.  Sh.  1925,  p  1883.” 

A  succinct  statement  of  the  law  on 
points  raised  in  Judge  Bossidy’s  let¬ 
ter  is  found,  according  to  the  attorney- 
general,  in  the  language  of  Judge 
Crosby,  who  wrote  the  opinion  just 
cited  above.  He  stated  as  follows: 

!  “The  various  provisions  of  the 
statute  show  that  this  is  a  proceed¬ 
ing  in  rem;  it  relates  to  the  liquors, 

!  containers,  and  implements  of  sale. 

The  question  in  issue  was  whether 
|  the  truck  was  used  as  an  implement 
of  sale  or  container  used  in  the  il¬ 
legal  keeping  or  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  .  .  .  The  contention  that  the 
truck  could  not  be  found  to  be  an  ; 
implement  of  sale  or  a  container  can-  t 
not  be  sustained.  The  evidence  be- 
|  fore  the  jury  is  not  before  us  and  we 
are  unable  to  say  that  it  did  not  justi¬ 
fy  the  finding.” 

“So  as  matters  stand,”  tile  attorney- 
general  concludes,  "it  appears  that  it  ! 
is  simply  a  question  of  fact  for  the  ! 
court  or  jury  in  each  particular  case,  j 
j  and  if  the  evidence  is  sufficient  the  ‘ 
j  automobile  may  be  found  to  be  an  i 
‘implement  of  sale’  or  vessel  or  con-  j 
tainer,  and  as  such,  forfeited  to  the 

commonwealth.” 
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/arl  Wurtzbach 
50  Years  in  Lee 

mi 

Active  in  Business,  Fraternal, 
Civic,  Church  Enterprises 
for  Half  Century. 


'  M 
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Came  to  Town  March  1,  1882,  to 
Learn  Pharmacy  With  F.  M. 
Pease. —  Postmaster  For  Three 
Terms. — Is  Still  Licensed  Drug¬ 
gist  and  Has  Several  Hobbies. 

Fifty  years  ago  next  Tuesday  Carl 
Wurtzbach  came .  to  Lee  and  entered 
the  employ  of  F.  M.  Pease  to  learn 
the  drug  business.  On  next  Tues¬ 
day  morning  Mr.  Wurtzbach  will 
put  his  state  license  as  a  pharmacist 
under  his  arm  and  will  go  to  the 
Pease  drug  store  and  there  will 
again  take  up  his  duties  which  he 
laid  down  in  that  drug  store  29 
years  ago,  to  become  otherwise  ac¬ 
tive  and  useful  in  the  business,  civic, 
church  and  fraternal  life  of  the 
town  of  his  adoption.  Those  fifty 
years  have  been  busy  years  for  Mr. 
Wurtzbach  and  useful  years  for  Lee. 

Carl  wurtzbach  was  just  17  when 
he  came  over  from  Curtisville  (now 
Interlaken)  and  went  to  work  for 
Mr.  Pease,  living  in  the  Pease  fam¬ 
ily  for  five  years,  when  he  married 
and  established  a  home  of  his  own 
here.  How  well  he  learned  the  drug 
business  of  Mr.  Pease  may  be  guess¬ 
ed  from  the  fact  that  for  fifteen 
years  he  was  in  full  and  complete 
charge  of  the  business,  after  Mr. 
Pease  was  partially  incapacitated 
by  illness.  Mr.  Wurtzbach  is  still 
a  registered  and  licensed  pharmacist 
in  good  standing,  and  his  certificate 
came  into  urgent  use  when  the  sep¬ 
tic  sore  throat  epidemic  was  raging 
in  Lee  several  years  ago,  when  the 
proprietor  of  a  drug  store  was 
stricken  with  the  disease  and  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  registered  phar¬ 
macist  at  the  head  of  the  business. 

It  was  while  still  clerking  in  the 
Pease  drug  store  that  Mr.  Wurtz¬ 
bach  became  identified  with  the  Lee 
Electric  company.  That  was  in 
1898,'  and  in  1901  n'e  was  made  man¬ 
ager,  the  position  he  has  held  from 
that  day  to  this,  in  addition  to  hold¬ 
ing  other  official  positions  of  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  company.  He  was  for 
more  than  10  years  the  treasurer  of 
the  company,  and  today  is  not  only 
local  manager,  but  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  company,  and  since 
1917  has  been  a  director  of  the 
Pitsfield  Electric  company  as  well. 

In  1902  Mr.  Wurtzbach  was  ap¬ 
pointed  postmaster  of  Lee  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  later 
reappointed  by  him  and  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Howard  W.  Taft,  serving  three 
terms  in  all.  He  was  retired  from 
that  position  when  Woodrow  Wilson 
appointed  Edward  Hoxie. 

It  was  in  1904  that  Mr.  Wurtzbach 
became  interested  in  the  Dresser- 
Hull  company,  which  he  helped  to 
organize,  and  of  which  he  has  been 
a  president  and  treasurer  for  the 
past  decade. 

|  Mr.  Wurtzbach  has  devoted  a 
I  large  part  of  his  time  to  public  en- 
k  terprises  in  behalf  of  the  town,  and 
^Lsuch  organizations  as  appealed  to 


I 


his  tastes  and  willing  spirit.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  and  first 
president  of  the  local  Chamber  of 
|  Commerce,  and  held  the  position  as 
its  head  until  his  voluntary  retire¬ 
ment,  forced  by  the  pressure  of 
other  business.  He  is  a  corporator 
'  and  trustee  of  the  Lee  Savings 
bank,  and  has  been  clerk  of  that  in¬ 
stitution  for  the  jpast  12  years.  For 
eight  years  he  has  been  a  director 
of  the  Lee  National  bank.  He  is  a 
trustee  and  president  of  the  Lee 
Library  association,  and  has  been  at 
'  its  head  for  nine  years,  having  re¬ 
cently  been  elected  its  president  for 
the  tenth  time.  He  has  been  a  trus¬ 
tee  of  the  association  for  more  than 
20  years. 

Mr.  Wurtzbach  was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  the  organization  of 
the  Western  Massachusetts  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  and  was  at  one 
time  its  president.  That  organiza¬ 
tion  covers  the  four  western  coun¬ 
ties  of  Massachusetts.  He  also 
helped  organize  the  Berkshire  Hills 
Conference,  and  has  been  on  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion  from  the  beginning,  and  has 
i  also  served  as  its  president. 

For  four  years  Mr.  Wurtzbach 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  of  the  New  England  con¬ 
ference,  and  served  upon  several 
important  committees  of  that  body, 
retiring  after  two  terms,  which  is 
i  the  time  limit  for  anyone  to  serve 
l  upon  that  body. 

He  is  one  of  the  corporators  of 
Greenock  Inn  and  has  had  an  active 
part  in  the  organization  and  con¬ 
duct  of  various  other  industries  in 
official  capacity. 

During  the  World  War  Mr.  Wurtz¬ 
bach  was  appointed  by  Governor 
|  Samuel  McCall  to  a  position  on  the 
:  Massachusetts  Food  Conservation 
committee,  in  which  he  was  very 
•  active  and  he  also  was  a  member  of 
-  the  Liberty  Loan  committee.  r  • 

He  has  been  president  of  the 
FernclilT  association  since  191#,  and 
acted  on  the  building  committee  o: 
the.  present  Lee  High  school,  of 
which  body  he  was  also  the  secre¬ 
tary. 

The  humanitarian  side  of  Mr. 
[Wurtzbach  appears  from  the  fact 
that  is  an  active  member  and  direc- 
1  tor  of  the  Berkshire  Branch  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruei- 
)  ty  to  Children,  a  position  he  has  ac¬ 
tively  filled  since  the  founding  '  of 
the  branch. 

From  his  very  first  coming  to  Lee 
until  the  present  time  Mr.  Wurtz¬ 
bach  has  been  actively  identified 
with  the  Congregational  church.  For 
16  years  he  was  treasurer  and  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  and  for  23  years  has  been 
a  member  of  the  business  committee 
and  the  greater  part  of  that  time  its 
chairman,  as  well  as  a  trustee  of 
the  church  endowment  fund. 

Mr.  Wurtzbach  has  been  active  in 
Masonry.  In  1888  he  joined  the 
Evening  Stan  lodge  of  Masons  and 
was  early  chosen  to  office.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  lodge  in  1895,  the 
centennial  year  of  the  lodge.  In 
1899-1900  he  was  elected  master, 
and  was  district  deputy  grand  mas¬ 
ter  in  1914-1915,  and  for  20  years 
was  associate  member  of  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Masonic  Relief  commit¬ 
tee. 

Politically  Mr.  Wurtzbach  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  staunch  Republican  and 
has  always  interested  himself  in  the 
affairs  and  success  of  the  party,  and 
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although  many  times  sought  out  by 
his  associates  and  the  party  for  of¬ 
fice  in  its  gift,  he  has  never  seen  fit 
to  seek  any  office  at  the  hands  of 
the  party.  The  last  occasion  when 
Mr.  Wurtzbach  was  sought  out  for 
public  office  was  in  1930  when  he  de¬ 
clined  to  enter  the  race  for  state 
senator.  Mr.  Wurtzbach  nas  been  a 
life-long  friend  of  Representative 
Allen  T.  Treadway,  and  was  his 
schoolboy  chum.  They  used  to  play 
together  when  youngsters. 

Of  the  men  who  were  in  business 
and  still  remain  in  Lee  when  Mr. 
Wurtzbach  came  to  town  on  March 
1,  1882,  only  a  few  remain,  Thomas 
Norton,  (  A.  B.  Clark,  William  L. 
Nye,  John  T.  Collins,  Michael  Nor¬ 
ton  and  M.  H.  Hayes.  The  year  af¬ 
ter  Mr.  Wurtzbach  came  to  Lee  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Roger§_bought  the  Gleaner.  j 

Mr.  Wurtzbach  does  not  devote  [ 
all  his  time  to  business,  by  any  i 
means,  although  it  would  appear  ! 
that  he  is  a  very  busy  man.  He  has 
a  number  of  hobbies  which  he  gives 
good  and  sufficient  exercise  as  the 
spirit  moves  him.  He  has  always 
gone  in  for  clean  and  wholesome 
sport,  and  in  his  earlier  years  was 
much  interested  in  baseball,  and 
from  time  to  time  played  first  base 
and  outfield  on  the  Lee  baseball 
nines.  He  is  also  a  disciple  of  the 
immortal  Izaak  Walton,  and  still 
continues  to  follow  the  streams  in 
search  of  their  piscatorial  treasures. 

Another  hobby  of  Mr.  Wurtzbach 
is  that  he  collects  coins  and  old  chi¬ 
na,  and  for  two  years  was  president  i 
of  the  American  Mumismatic  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  is  a  life  member  of  that 
organization.  It  was  while  presi¬ 
dent  of  that  association  that  he  was 
presented  with  that  historical  gav-  [ 
el  which  he  loaned  for  the  opening 
of  the  bicentennial  services  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  birth  inaugurated  on  Feb. 
22  at  Washington,  and  used  on  that 
occasion  by  both  Speaker  of  the 
House  Hon.  John  N.  Garner,  and 
Vice-president  Charles  W.  Curtis,  in  i 
presiding  over  the  assembly  which 
heard  the  address  of  President. 
Hoover  on  that  occasion,  where  there 
were  assembled  the  official  life  of 
Washington,  the  House,  Senate,  dip¬ 
lomats,  Supreme  Court  and  Cabi¬ 
net  of  the  president,  besides  disting¬ 
uished  guests  from  all  over  this  and 
other  lands.  The  heau  of  the  gavel 
is  made  from  a  rafter  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  headquarters  at  Valley  Forge, 
and  the  handle  from  a  limb  of  a  tree 
planted  by  Washington’s  grave  at 
Mount  Vernon  and  later  transplant¬ 
ed  at  Valley  Forge. 

When  Mr.  Wurtzbach  came  to 

1  Lee  it  was  noted  more  than  now  as 
a  paper  town  and  paper  center,  and 
the  town  was  just  recovering  from 
the  second  disastrous  fire,  which 
happened  in  1878.  The  first  great  fire 
was  in  1857. 

There  were  men  here  then  who 
made  Lee  outstanding  in  reputation. 
There  were  the  two  famous  stock 
farms,  one  owned  by  Elizur  Smith, 
known  as  Highlawn  Stock  Farm, 
and  the  other  as  Marble  Stock 
Farm,  owned  by  F.  S.  Gross,  the 
owner  of  the  quarry. 

As  Mr.  Wurtzbach  looks  back 
.  over  the  years  and  recalls  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  Lee’s  representative  citi¬ 
zens  at  that  time,  he  believes  them 
to  have  been  men  far  above  the  av¬ 
erage  in  ability,  such  men 'as  Wei- 
ington  Smith,  Dewitt  Smith,  Harr'-j 
son  Garfield,  C.  C.  Benton,  P.  C. 
and  G.  K.  Baird,  E.  S.  and  S.  S. 

May,  J.  H.  Casey,  Drs.  Holcomb, 
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Success  Goes  With  Power 


BRIGHAM  YOUNG  IN  HIS  PRIME 

This  picture  shows  one  POWERFUL  AMERICAN  in  his 
prime.  Nobody  ever  took  his  power  from  him. 

The  world  has  been  taught  to  laugh  at  this  old  pioneer, 
Brigham  Young,  and  virtue,  of  course,  rebels  at  his  ideas  of 
polygamy.  Pictures  have  been  printed  of  Brigham  Young’s 
“HUNDRED  WIVES”  —  a  number  which  he  never  had  —  all 
sleeping  in  one  room — which  is  preposterous  and  not  interesting. 

Solomon  is  said  to  have  had  a  thousand  wives,  of  all  shades 
of  color,  and  yet  we  praise  him  for  his  wisdom. 


These  pictures  of  Brigham  Young  are  interesting  because 
they  prove  that  success,  which  he  had  in  great  measure,  goes 
always  with  POWER.  Look  at  that  face,  that  jaw,  the  mouth 
firmly  set,  the  wide,  high  forehead,  and  you  see  what  it  was 
that  enabled  the  Mormons  to  survive  against  murderous  In¬ 
dians  and  conquer  a  distant  country  far  from  the  “civilized 
East,”  marking  out  trails  that  exist  even  now  to  the  edge  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Power  and  success  are  brother  and  sister.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  power. 

There  is  the  strength  that  comes  from  sheer  WILL  POWER. 
You  see  much  of  that  in  this  face  of  Brigham  Young.  There  is 
the  higher  strength  that  comes  from  thinking  power.  You  see 
that  in  the  face  of  a  great  scientist  or  a  great  friend  of  human¬ 
ity,  one  that  could  not  possibly  have  overcome  the  difficulties 
that  Brigham  Young  surmounted,  but  far  ahead  of  Brigham 
Young  in  true  greatness. 

The  thing  is  for  each  of  us  to  develop  the  power  that  he  HAS. 


Will  power  can  be  increased  and  strengthened . 
For,  as  Samuel  Johnson  truly  said:  “The  will  is  free** 
and  with  it  we  can  control  ourselves,  which  is  the  be - 
ginning  of  all  power  and  success. 

Physical  strength  and  capacity  for  endurance  can  be  in¬ 
creased  by  wise  living.  Independence  of  others,  mastery  of  our¬ 
selves  can  be  achieved  by  wise  and  reasonable  economy,  provid¬ 
ing  against  the  future. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  power  in  the  world.  Brighai$ 
Young  represents  ONE  kind. 
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His  Body 

- An  eighth  grader  was  asked 

to  write  what  he  had  been  taught 
about  the  human  body.  Herl°%his 
effort. 

“Our  body  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  branium,  the  borax  and 
the  abominable  cavity. 

“The  branium  contains  the 
brain,  if  any. 

“The  borax  contains  the  lungs, 
liver,  lights  and  heart. 

“The  abominable  cavity  contains 
the  bowels,  of  which  there  are  five, 
a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u.” 

Wrong  Sign 

The  visitor  paid  his  bill  at  the 
fashionable  hotel,  and  as  he  went 
out,  he  noticed  a  sign  near  the 
door,  “Have  you  left  anything?” 

So  he  went  back  and  spoke  to  the 
manager. 

“That  sign’s  wrong,”  he  said. 
“It  should  read,  ‘Have  you  any¬ 
thing  left?’  ” 

I  1938. 

Frederic  C.  Holmes,  W.  P. 

I.  Graduate,  Made  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Streets 

LEE,  Feb.  19.  —  Frederic  C. 
Holmes  was  named  Superintendent 
of  Streets  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  held  Thursday 
night.  Joseph  H.  Brunell  was  re¬ 
appointed  Chief  of  the  Fire  De¬ 
partment.  Action  on  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  patrolman 
was  passed  over  until  next  week’s 
meeting  of  the  board. 

Other  offices  filled  are  as  fol- 
1  lows:  Town  Accountant,  Edward  J. 
Maloney;  forest  fire  warden, 
Joseph  H.  Brunell;  dog  officer, 
James  Shea;  agent  for  Welfare 
Board,  William  A.  Ford;  clerk  of 
the  Welfare  Board,  Edward  J. 
Maloney;  inspector  of  animals, 

John  T.  Bartlett;  agent  for  old- 
age  assistance,  Edward  J.  Maloney; 
special  police  officers,  Walter  Bos- 
1  sidy,  Gordon  Moore,  Martin  Mahan 
and  James  Shea;  inspector  of 
slaughtering,  John  T.  Bartlett. 

It  was  voted  by  members  of  the 
board  that  all  bills  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  town  accountant  the 
Wednesday  preceding  the  dates 


Curious  Customs  and  Oddities 
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MICHAEL  HICKEY  PLANS 
86TH  BIRTHDAY  PARTY 


1937. 


1935 


im 


MALONEY  REELECTED 
CLERK  FOR  21ST  TERM 


Veteran  Town  Official  De¬ 
clines  Reappointment  as 
Welfare  Agent 


Lee,  Fob.  8 — Edward -J.  Maloney  of 
Main  street  was  reelected  town  clerk 
today  for  the  21st  consecutive  time. 
Ihe  new  board  of  selectmen  will  ap¬ 
point  a  welfare  agent  for  Lee,  as  Mr 
Maloney  has  declined  to  accept  an¬ 
other  term.  He  has  been  welfare 
agent  for  five  terms  and  has  one  more 
|'fearM  serve  as  town  accountant. 
Mr  Maloney  is  giving  up  his  work  as 
welfare  agent  because  of  his  health. 

Nominated  by  both  parties  without 
opposition  as  town  clerk,  he  was  re¬ 
elected  today  unopposed  for  the  21st 
time.  Appointed  for  a  three-year  term 
as  town  accountant,  he  has  served 
two  years.  Mr  Maloney  would,  how¬ 
ever,  consider  an  appointment  by  the 
board  of  selectmen  as  clerk  of  the 
welfare  agent,  a  post  held  by  Miss 
Mary  Hayes,  recently  resigned,  in 
conjunction  with  her  town  treasuerer- 
ship. 

A  native  of  Great  Barrington,  where 
he  lived  for  31  years,  Mr  Maloney 
has  been  a  resident  of  Lee  for  36 
years.  In  1899  he  married  Katherine 


Lee,  May  2 — Michael  Hickey  of  60 
Columbia  street,  a  native  of  Shef¬ 
field,  will  observe  his  86th  birthday 
at  his  home  Saturday.  He  is  the  son 
of  the  late  Michael  and  Julia  Hickey 


Mr  Hickey  married  Miss  Margaret 


Tyer,  a  sister  of  Peter  J,  Tyer  of  this 
town,  well  known  as  the  “Sage  of  ‘ 
Frog’s  Landing.”  Mr  Hickey  is  the 
father  of  James  F.  Hickey  of  Pitts¬ 
field,  [ ! 

He  was  first  employed  when  he  was 
15  years  old,  working  for  Louis 
Soules  at  Becket.  For  the  next  nine 
years  he  was  employed  on  farms  by 
Paul  S.  Palmer,  Frank  Benton  and 
Harrteon  Garfield  of  Lee.  When  he 
was  24  he  went  to  work  at  the  old 
twine  mill  near  the  present  sight  of 
the  Mountain  mill  at  East  Lee.  A 
year  later  he  was  employed  as  a  mill¬ 
wright  at  the  Housatonic  mill  on 
Railroad  street,  then  owned  by  the 
Smith  Paper  company. 

In  1909  Mr  Hickey  lost  his  left  arm 
in  an  accident  at  the  Niagara  mill, 
owned  by  the  Smith  Paper  company, 
when  his  arm  became  caught  in  a 
moving  belt.  Later  he  went  to  work 
as  an  engineer.  He  was  injured 
again  in  1929  when  he  fell  through 
a  trap  door  in  the  Columbia  mill,  also 
owned  by  the  Smith  Paper,  inc. 
Shortly  after  this  accident,  Mr  Hickey 
was  retired  on  pension  by  the  con¬ 
cern  after  55  years  of  service. 

He  is  a  communicant  of  St  Mary’s 
church  and  is  a  member  of  the  Holy 
Name  society  and  the  Knights  of 
Columbus.  With  the  late  Peter  Mc- 
Goldrick,  Mr  Hickey  constructed  the 
altar  in  the  chapel  at  St  Joseph’s 
convent  in  this  town.  He  has  two 
grandchildren,  James  F.  Hickey,  Jr., 
of  Pittsfield,  and  E.  H.  Toole,  who 
lives  with  him  at  his  home,  60 
Columbia  street.  He  also  has  20 
nieces  and  nephews. 


EDWARD  J.  MALONEY 


Norton -  of  Lee  at  St  Mary’s  church 
heie.  For  20  years  he  was  proprietor 
of  a  clothing  store  on  Main  street. 
Air  Maloney  is  a  member  of  St  Marv’s 
church  and  of  Berkshire  Hills  coun-  I 
cil,  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Maloney  have  three 
ch  ldren,  Mrs  James  Brown  of  Shef- 
field.  Miss  Mary  Maloney,  a  teacher 
at  l<  ranklm  K.  Lane  high  school  in 
New  York  city,  and  Miss  Katherine 
Maloney,  secretary  to  Dr  Thomas  J. 
Norton  of  Pittsfield. 
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Idea 

“Ju£t  look  at  that  notice,  ’Post 
No  Bills,’  on  a  blank  wall,”  com- 
i  plained  Mr.  Hardup.  "Why  don’t 
they  put  these  things  in  the  right 
place?  I  would  put  it  over  every 
.letter  box!” — Texas  Ranger,,. 


It’s  a  Matter  of  Choice 
Wife:  Dear,  what’s  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  direct  and  indirect 
taxes? 

Hubby:  The  same  as  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  your  asking  me  for 
money  and  going  through  my 
pockets  at  night  when  I’m  asleep. 


uj 


■  J  .v  \  '  /.  ’• 

1938. 

JAMES  O’BRIEN 
REELECTED  AS 
BANK  HEAD 


Named  President  of  Lee  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  for  14th 
Consecutive  Term 

LEE,  Jan.  12.  —  James  O’Brien 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  Lee 
National  Bank  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board  of  directors  held 
yesterday  afternoon  in  the  offices 
of  the  bank.  This  was  the  14th 
consecutive  year  that  Mr.  O’Brien 
has  been  elected  to  this  position. 
Frank  J.  Diamond  was  re-elected 
cashier,  his  16th  year  as  cashier  of 
the  local  banking  institution. 


James  O’Brien 


Other  directors  unanimously  re¬ 
elected  were  James  T.  Owens,  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Rogers,  James  O’Brien, , 
Carl  Wurtzbach,  and  Norval  H.  I 
Busey  Jr.  Following  the  regular 
stockholders’  meeting,  the  direc¬ 
tors  met  and  re-elected  Mr.  O’Brien 
and  Mr.  Diamond. 

In  his  annual  report,  Mr.  Dia¬ 
mond  said  the  past  year  proved  to 
be  a  most  satisfactorily  one.  The 
bank  paid  the  regular  eight  per 
cent  dividend,  four  per  cent  semi¬ 
annually.  The  cashier  reported  also 
that  the  bank  has  capital  of  $100,- 
000,  a  surplus  of  $100,000  and  un¬ 
divided  profits  and  reserve  amount¬ 
ing  to  $$57,664.49. 
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ATH.  FREDERICK  BUNNELL, 
LAWYER  AND  BUSINESSMAN 
■i  DIES  SUDDENLY  AT  HOME 


Former  Candidate  for  Mayor  Attacked  by  Grip,  and 
Heart  Ailment  Results  in  Death — Started  Work  in 
Telephone  Company  at  Lee — Once  Worked  for 
General  Electric  Company — Owned  South  Street 
Inn  and  Apartments. 


j  Frederick  Ward  Bunnell,  a  prac- 
,  ticing  attorney  in  Pittsfield  for  15 
i  years,  one  of  the  city’s  largest  tax- 


j  payers  and  a  former  candidate  for 
I  Mayor,  died  suddenly  tins  morning 
at  the  South  Street  Apartments.  He 
was  at  his  office  as  usual  yesterday, 
but  last  evening  developed  a  sudden 
attack  of  the  grip  and  spent  a 
restless  night.  He  had  planned  to 
remain  at  home  over  the  week-end. 
A  sudden  heart  attack,  however, 
developed  soon  after  10  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  death  was  sudden.  Had  he 
lived  until  tomorrow  he  would  have 
;  been  53  years  old. 
i  Funeral  arrangements  are  mcom- 
j  plete. 

Native  of  Lee 

|  Mi\  Bunnell  was  bom  m  JL.ee, 

:  March  1,  1883.  He  was  educated 
|  in  the  public  schools  of  that  town. 
Upon  leaving  school  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  New  England  Tele- 
i  phone  Company  as  a  night  operator 
1  and  repair  man  in  Stockbridge  be¬ 
ing  engaged  at  the  latter  task  from 
9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.  and  from  6  P. 
M.  to  8  A.  M.  as  night  operator.  He 
slept  in  the  telephone  office.  If  any 
one  called  at  night,  a  large  bell 


W.  Bunnell 


, .  .  J  |  and  a  large  white  house  at  14  East 

'  would  ling  untl1  iie  UP  aBd  an"  !  Housatonic  Street  formerly  the  West 
swered  e  call.  homestead  which  was  moved  to  its 


In  addition  to  this,  he  was  em- 
I  ployed  all  day  every  other  Sunday, 
for  all  of  which  he  received  a  salary 
of  $4.50  a  week.  He  remained  with 
this  company  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  Then  he  went  to  work  for 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart¬ 
ford  Railroad  Company  and  re¬ 
mained  three  years  with  that  com¬ 
pany.  In  1905  he  entered  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  of  this  city  where  he  remained 
until  December,  1919;  For  eight 
years  he  was  foreman  of  the  punch 
press  and  enameling  department, 
one  of  the  largest  departments  in 
the  plant.  The  last  four  years  he 
serve  at  tool  making.  While  work¬ 
ing  for  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  he  studied  law  nights  and 
left  the  company  in  1919  to  enter 
tiie  office  of  the  late  Charles  H. 
Wright,  then  District  Attorney, 
where  he  continued  his  study  and 
did  office  work. 

Mr.  Bunnell  took  the  bar  examin¬ 
ation  in  June,  1921.  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  practice  in  September- of 
the  same  year. 

Shortly  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar,  he  took  over  the  management 
of  the  South  Street  Apartments  and 


present  site  when  the  apartment 
building  was  erected.  He  was  one  of 
Pittsfield’s  largest  tax  payers. 

Candidate  for  Mayor 
Mr.  Bunnell,  who  was  a  Republi¬ 
can  in  politics,  was  a  candidate  for 
Mayor  in  1931  and  was  defeated  in 
the  election  by  Attorney  Patrick  J. 
Moore.  He  always  took  an  active 
interest  in  politics  and  was  olie  of 
the  party’s  workers  after  he  entered 
the  practice  of  law.  In  1927  he  could 
have  had  the  Republican  mayoralty 
nomination,  but  after  talking  with 
some  of  the  leaders,  he  withdrew  in 
favor  of  Harry  G.  West  and  did 
much  effective  work  in  bringing 
about  the  election  of  Mr.  West!; 

Mr.  Bunnell  was  prominent-' ifi,- va¬ 
rious  organizations.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Crescent  Lodge'5  of  lyTasons, 
Connecticut  Valley  Consistory, 
Melha  Temple  Shrine,  the  Park 
Club,  Berkshire  Hills  Country 
Club.  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles 
and  the  Pittsfield  Lodge  of  Elks. 

The  survivors  are  his  wife  who 
was  formerly  Miss  Minnie  Pelkey 
and  one  brother,  James  Bunnell. 

Mr.  Bunnell  was  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Berkshire  Bar  Association 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
a  member  of  its  committee  on  mini¬ 


T>-„  rr  ,  j  i  oj.  uoiumii/tec  on  mini- 

.'«*•  H«  ato  one  of  the 


the  property  in  1928.  The  price  was 
in  tire  neighborhood  of  $175,000. 
There  are  three  buildings  on  the 
property,  the  main  apartment  build¬ 
ing,  the  dining  room  or  tea  room 


well  known  operators  in  the  stock 
market  and  held  large  holdings  in  a 
wide  diversity  of  stocks  and  bonds. 
He  was  planning  to  go  on  a  south¬ 
ern  cruise  next  week. 


PROMINENT  LEE 
MAN  DIES 
AT  67 


Victor  W.  Bradley,  Well 
Known  Poultry  Breeder, 


1935. 


Passes 

LEE,  Dec.  12 — Victor  Wetmore 
Bradley,  67,  for  50  years  a  breeder 
of  fancy  poultry  and  a  member  of 
one  of  Lee’s  most  prominent  fami¬ 
lies,  died  yesterday  afternoon  of 
heart  disease  at  the  House  of  Mercy 
Hospital,  Pittsfield,  where  he  had 
gone  for  treatment. 

Mr.  Bradley  was  of  the  fourth  gen¬ 
eration  which  had  occupied  the 
family  homestead  on  Bradley  Street 
and  had  been  prominent  in  the  life 
of  the  community;  Mr.  Bradley’s 
parents,  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alon¬ 
zo  Bradley,  were  the  first  couple 
married  by.  the  Rev.  Nathan  Gale 
on  his  arrival  in  Lee  to  begin  a 
pastorate  at  the  Congregational 
Church  which  lasted  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

Mr.  Bradley  was  a  member  of 
Bradley  Brothers,  at  one  time  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  best  known  poul¬ 
try  firms  in  the  world.  He  enjoyed 
a  national  reputation  for  years  as 
a  breeder  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  won  many  prizes  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  poultry 
show  in  New  York  City. 

He  was  for  many  years  a  deacon 
of  the  Lee  Congregational  Church 
and  was  a  past  master  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Star  Lodge  of  Masons. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Sadie  (Palmer)  Bradley;  a  sister, 
Miss  May  Bradley;  one  son,  Victor 
A.  Bradley  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 
three  daughters,  Mrs.  Edward  De- 
Noyan  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Miss 
Sally  Bradley,  a  special  student  at 
Columbia  University,  and  Miss  Mary 
Louise  Bradley,  a  student  at  Ober- 
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lin  College. 


HINMANS  HAVE 
38TH  WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 


LEE,  Aug.  4 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Hinman  of  East  Lee  celebrated 
their  38th  wedding  anniversary  at 
their  home  Sunday  when  50  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  called.  Dinner 
was  served  on  the  lawn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hinman  were  mar¬ 
ried  Aug.  2,  1899,  at  Burlington, 
Conn.,  and  came  to  East  Lee  in 
1907,  living  there  since.  They  have 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Roy  Heath  of 
Tyringham  and  Mrs.  Paul  Merwin, 
who  lives  at  home.  There  is  also 
one  granddaughter,  Candace  Heath, 
of  Tyringham.  Mr.  Hinman  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  general  team  work  at 
which  he  has  been  employed  for 
45  years. 
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Lee  Nonogenarian  Says  s 
Illness  Key  to  Longevity 


LEE,  JAN.  14 — The  lights  are  get¬ 
ting  dimmer  every  day  to  Mrs 
John  Stallman  and  her  family 
treats  her  “like  an  old  lady,” 
which  she  resents  very  much,  because 
she  thinks  she  is  capable  of  taking  care 
of  herself  even  if  she  is  96  years  old. 

“You’d  think,”  she  «?aid  the  other 
day,  “that  I  dated  back  to  Noah  the 
way  they  treat  me.  But  I  don’t.  I 
only  go  back  to  Columbus.” 


It  was  in  Wytheville,  Va.,,  on  Oc¬ 
tober  12,  1836,  that  Mrs  Stallman  was 
horn  and  christened  Wealthy  Virginia 
Phelps.  The  Wealthy  was  her  father’s 
idea;  the  Virginia. her  mother’s.  While 
she  is  no  longer  able  to  read,  and 
finds  it  hard  even  to  see  well  enough 
to  sew  on  the  dusters  she  is  usually 
making,  and  has  been  taking  break¬ 
fasts  in ,  bed  for  about  10  years,  her 


during  which  season  the  two  women 
pa se  much  time  in  each  other’s  com¬ 
pany. 

Who  were  some  of  her  school 
©hums? 

School  Chums 


“Well,  Nancy  c.  Bosworth,  was  one. 


She  became  the  mother  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  senator,  Prank  Brandegee,  who 
committed  suicide.  Most  of  the  girls 
were  from  town  here,  or  close  by. 
There  were  the  Chamberlain,  girls 
from  Pittsfield,  Eliza  became  my  very  j 
best  friend  in  school.  And  there  were 
Isabella  Ames,  from  Brooklyn  and 
Adelaide  Baldwin  from  Newark,  N.  J. 
The  girl  farthest  from  home  was  Mary  I 
Hyde,  from  Rushville,  O.,  a  kin  of 
Alexander  Hyde  who  conducted  the 
boys’  academy  across  the  road  from 
Miss  Barlow’s  and  the  school  which 


MRS  JOHN  STALLMAN 


mind  has  remained  thoroughly  alert, 
her  voice  firm  and  she  walks  w’ith 
rapid  steady  steps. 

Memory?  Everything  that  has  hap- 
.  pened  to  her  from  her  10th  year  on, 
is  still  fresh  in  her  mind.  These  men- 
|  tal  pictures  are  the  only  relics  she  has. 
She  was  too  busy,  she  says,  to  keep 
mementoes  or  a  scrap  book.  She 
hasn’t  forgotten  a  single  one  of  the 
girls  with  whom  she  went  to  school 
from  her  14th  to  18th  year — the  school 
conducted  by  Miss  Lydia  Barlow  in  the 
house  in  which  she  later  lived  for  a 
short  time  as  the  bride  of  John  Stall- 
man  who  came  from  Philadelphia  to 
become  one  of  tin?  town’s  leading  cit¬ 
izens.  She  has  outlived  all  but  one  of 
t  her  schoolmates — Charlotte  Crocker, 
‘ How  Mrs  George  F.  Perkins,  Sr.,  of 
Jersey  City,  who  still  maintains  a  sum¬ 
mer  residence  here  in  the  Berkshires, 


Miss  Stallman  went  to  Miss  Bar 
low’s  until  1852.  There  she  learned 
French,  in  which  she  is  able  to  con¬ 
verse  even  today.  She  recalls  one  rule 
laid  down  by  Miss  Barlow.  Each  pu¬ 
pil  had  to  furnish  her  own  teaspoons 
and  tablespoons.  Miss  Barlow  supplied 
the  knives  and  forks. 

School  days  ended  when  a  group  of 
Philadelphians  headed  by  Charles 
Heebner,  marble  importer  and  dealer, 
took  over  the  property  to  quarry  the' 
marble  from  its  grounds.  Heebner  | 
brought  with  him  his  young  nephew,  j 
Frank  S.  Gross  and  John  Stallman,  of  i 


\ 

Chestnut  Hill.  Gross  and  Stallman  | 
shipped  the  stone  from  Lee  with  which 
the  Philadelphia  city  hall  and  the  Gir¬ 
ard  college  pillars  were  constructed. 
Stallman  died  here  in  1907,  after  hav¬ 
ing  served  this  town  as  selectman, 
treasurer,  clerk,  in  the  state  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  as  postmaster  during  the  | 
Cleveland  administrations. 

Daily  Auto  Ride 

Mrs  Stallman  hasn’t  been  in  Phila¬ 


delphia  since  1892,  when  she  attended 
the  funeral  of  her  father-in-law,  also 


John  Stallman,  who,  she  says,  was 
99  when  he  died. 

In  fair  weather  or  foul,  Mrs  Stall-  | 
man  takes  a  daily  automobile  ride  in-  ^ 
stead  of  the  buggy  rides  she  took  : 
daily  in  previous  years.  She  is  very 
fond  of  riding,  she  says,  but  has  never  I 
had  the  urge  to  drive,  nor  to  ride  in 
an  airplane.  She  designed  the  house  in 
which  she  has  lived  for  60  years  and 
only  last  spring  superintended  alter¬ 


ations,  the  work  being  done  by  the 
grandson  of  the  original  builder. 

Her  rule  for longevity?  Illness. 

“I’ve  had  every  thing  the  matter 
with  me  in  my  lifetime  that  anyone 
would  ever  want  to  have  and  several 
things  they  wouldn’t  want.  I  never 
thought  I’d  live  past  30.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  my  doctor  ordered  me  to 
take  things  easily,  eat  lightly  and  go 
to  bed  early.  I  seldom  retire  be¬ 
fore  9  or  10.  I  like  to  sit  around  and 
watch  the  girls  play  bridge.  I  eat 
what  I  choose  and  my  appetite  is 
fine.” 

She  is  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Congregational  church  here,  but 
hasn’t  attended  services  since  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  church  was 
celebrated  two  years  ago.  While  she 
frequently  jokes  of  the  fact  that  her 
birthday  has  been  made  a  national 
holiday,  she.  persistently  vetoes  all  ef¬ 
forts  of  her  neighbors  to  pay  her 
homage. 
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BOSTON, 


President-elect  Roosevelt’s  father  at¬ 
tended.  One  of  the  prettiest  girls  was  j 
Elizabeth  Quincy,  from  Boston.  We  al-  j 
ways  called  her  Abby  Ann.  The  Shel-  ! 
don  girls,  Ellen  and  Sarah,  from  New  \ 
Marlboro,  also  were  very  pretty.”  J 

’N/Ticc  Qtallmun  wpn  f  TVTisn 


30ST0N,  April  13. — Dr.  George 
S.  Wickham  was  'yesterday  nomi¬ 
nated  as  medical  examiner  of  the 
Third  Berkshire  district  to  succeed 
Dr.  Franklin  chaoe  Downing-,  late 
of  Stockbridge. 

Native  of  Lee 

Dr.  Wickham  who  is  a  native  of 
Lee  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Nicholas 
Wickham. 

After  graduating  'from  the  Leo 
High  School  Dr.  Wickham  attend¬ 
ed  Holy  Cross  College  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1914.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Harvard  Medi¬ 
cal  graduating  in  1918.  His  intern¬ 
ship  was  served  in  the  Boston  City  I 
Hospital.  Since  1920  he  has  been 
practicing  in  Lee.  Dr.  Wickham 
has  served  this  district  as  associate 
medical  examiner  for  11  years.  He 
.  was  associated  with  the  late  Dr. 
Franklin  C.  Downing  from  1924  and 
prior  to  that  with  Dr.  H.  M.  Smith 
who  both  served  as  medical  exami¬ 
ners. 

Dr.  Wickham  is  a  member  of  the 
Berkshire  Medical  Society.  He 
serves  Lee  as  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Health. 
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LEE  MERCHANT 
HERE  16 


James  W.  Fillebrown  Cele¬ 
brates  Anniversary  with 
Huge  Sale 

LEE,  May  9 — Fillebrown  Brothers 
department  store  in  the  Park  build¬ 
ing  turned  its  16th  milestone  of  suc¬ 
cessful  business  here  today  and 
commenced  its  celebration  with  an 
anniversary  sale.  'For  11  years,  the 
business  was  carried  on  by  James 
W.,  and  Frank  A.  Fillebrown  under 
the  name  of  Fillebrown  Brothers. 

In  1926  Frank  died,  but  the  store 
has  retained  the  name.  At  present, 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fillebrown  take 
an  active  part  in  the  business  and 
an  additional  staff  of  three  clerks  is 
employed. 

Mr.  Fillebrown  was  born  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  where  he  resided  with  his  par¬ 
ents  and  received  his  education, 
until  1911.  In  that  year  he  opened 
a  department  store  in  Gorham,  Me. 

He  remained  there  four  years,  com¬ 
ing  to  Lee  in  1915.  The  store  was 
located  in  the  Park  building  and  has 
,  continued  to*  thrive  on  that  site, 
j  In  1906,  Mr.  Fillebrown  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  MacTaggart  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  Mr.  Fillebrown  is  a  director  of 
j  the  Lee  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a 
member  of  the  Rotary  club,  the 
Greenock  Country  club,  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants’  association  and  Evening 
Star  lodge  of  Masons. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fillebrown  reside  in  (y*. 
the  Deely  residence  on  West  Park  ^ 
street  which,  they  purchased  10 
years  ago. 


James  W.  Fillebrown 
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ST.  GEORGE’S 
PASTOR  TO 


Rev.  John  U.  Harris  Has 
Accepted  Call  to  Hanover 
(N.  H.)  Church 

LEE,  Jan.  6. — The  Rev.  John  Up- 
ham  Harris,  rector  of  St.  George’s 
Episcopal  church  here,  tendered  his , 
resignation  as  pastor  of  this  parish  1 
to  the  vestry  last  night  at  the  an-  j 
nual  business  meeting  and  election 


REV.  JOHN  U.  HARRIS 


St.  George’s  Rector  Leaving 

of  officers  held  in  the  parish  house. 
The  resignation,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  vestry,  will  take  effect  April 
6.  Rev.  Mr.  Harris  has  accepted  the 
rectorship  of  St.  Thomas’  church  in 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

Rev.  Mr.  Harris  came  here  in 
June  1928,  as  vicar  of  St.  George’s 
parish,  which  was  under  the  rector¬ 
ship  of  the  Rev.  Latta  Griswold, 
pastor  of  Trinity  church  in  Lenox. 
The  Rev.  Walden  Pell  occupied  the 
pulpit  during  the  absence  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  rector.  In  January  1930,  Rev. 
Mrs.  Griswold  resigned  as  rector  and 
the  parish  of  St.  George’s  church 
became  an  independent  one.  Rev. 
Mr.  Harris  was  made  rector  here. 
Rev.  Mr.  Harris  came  here  as  vicar 
directly  upon  completing  his  theo¬ 
logical  course. 

He  was  born  in  Lake  Forest,  Ill., 
in  1901,  and  removed  to  Chicago 
with  his  parents  at  an  early  age. 
Later  his  family  moved  east  to  New 
York.  Rev,  Mr.  Harris  received  his 
early  education  at  the  Fay  school 


and  at  St.  Mark’s  school  in  South- 
borough.  Upon  graduating  from  the 
latter  school  he  entered  Harvard 
university  in  Cambridge  in  the  fall 
of  1920  and  wds  graduated  from  that 
institution  with  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  1926.  Continuing  his  ed¬ 
ucation  he  spent  three  years  at  the 
Episcopal  Theological  seminary  at 
Cambridge  receiving  his  bachelor  of  [ 
divinity  degree  from  there  in  1927,. 
He  again  studied  one  year  at  Balliol  J 
college  of  Oxford  university  in  Eng-  i 
land  devoting  his  time  to  a  research  i 
of  church  history  and  psychology. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hams  married  Miss 
Katrina  Sturges,  the  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  P.  F.  Sturges  of 
Boston,  in  June  1927.  Rev.  Mr. 
Sturges  is  the  dean  of  St.  Paul’s 
church  in  Boston.  They  have  two 
children,  both  daughters,  Katrina 


WARREN  L.  GIFFORD  OF  rf 
LEE  IS  83  YEARS  OLD 

Hale  and  Hearty  in  Spite  of 
His  Age — Went  Through 
East  Lee  Flood 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent 
Lee,  Dec.  22 — One  of  the  many  in- 
j  teresting  characters  of  the  town  is  i 

Warren  L.  Gifford  of  East  Lee,  who! 
celebrated  his  83d  birthday  this  week. 

Despite  his  age,  Mr  Gifford;  is  quite 
active  and  frequently  he  walks  to  Lee 
and  back,  covering  a  distance  of  five 
miles.  Hale  and  hearty  at  his  age,  he 
says  plenty  of  work  and  good  habits 
have  had  much  to  do  with  his  ability 
to  preserve  his  health. 

Mr  Gifford  was  born  in  East  Lee,  the 
son  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Syivenus  Gifford, 
and  he  has  always  made  that  place 
his  home.  The  house  in  which  he 
lives,  located  near  the  old  Gifford 
homestead  on  the  Jacobs  Ladder  road, 
was  built  piece  by  piece  bv  Mr  Gif¬ 
ford.  He  trimmed  the  timbers,  planed 
the  floors,  cut  the  woodwork  and.  in 
fact,  did  all  of  the  work  of  construc¬ 
tion  with  his  own  hdnds.  In  addition 
many  pieces  of  furniture  in  the 
home  were  made  by  him,  who  is  an 
expert  cabinet  maker.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Carpentex-s’  union  for 
over  50  yeai-s  and  for  nearly  60  years 
has  held  a  membership  in  Evening 
Star  lodge  of  Masons,  of  which  he  is 
now  an  honorary  member.  He  served 
j  as  a  millwright  for  the  Baird  &  Ben- 
1  ton  and  also  the  Garfield  paper  mills 
for  many  years. 

;  Mr  Gifford  recalls  the  East  Lee 
flood,  which  oceured  at  6  o’clock  in 
j  the  morning  on  April  20,  1886,  when 
'  caused  by  the  breaking  of  the  dam 
'ir which  held  back  Mud  pond.  The  on- 
i  rush  of  water  caused  thousands  of 
:  dollars’  worth  of  damage  besides  tak¬ 
ing;  the  lives  of  seven  persons,  and 
nearly  took  the  home  of  the  Gifford 
family.  He  was  forced  to  flee  to  the 
hills  that  morning  carrying  his  wife 
and  10-days-old  baby  in  his  arms.  The 
house  was  not  damaged  to  any  extent 
by  the  flood,  but  10  years  later  it  was 
desti'oyed  by  fire  and  was  then  re¬ 
placed  by  the  present  sti'ucture. 

I  Recently  Mr  Gifford  painted  the 
house  himself  and  seemed  as  nimble 
on  a  ladder  as  many  a  man  of  half  1 
his  age.  He  does  odd  jobs  of  carpen-  . 
ter  work  for  the  residents  of  his  vil¬ 
lage  besides  maintaining  one  of  the  1 
most  successful  gardens  of.  its  size  in 
the  community. 

Mr  Gifford  lias  a  daughter,  Mrs  A. 

C.  Brooks,  who,  with  her  husband, 
lives  at  Jier  fathers,’  home,  and  a  son,  M 
Howard  of  New  Haven.  Mrs  Gifford  |  p  AQ 
died  three  years  ago  at  the  age  of  78.  i  / 0V-*  . 
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BYRON  L.  DEVARENNES  SELLS  | 

WELL  KNOWN  EAST  LEE  STORE 

/?«  - 

General  Store,  Housing  Post  Office,  Purchased  by  Homer 
L.  Moore  of  Tyringham — Mr.  Devarennes,  Postmaster 
for  31  Years,  Retains  That  Office  and  Appoints  Mr. 
Moore  Assistant — Coolidge  Enjoyed  Crackers  and 
Cheese  There 

LEE,  April  3. — After  successfully 
conducting  the  general  store  in  East 
Lee  fpr  31  years,  Postmaster  Byron 
L.  Devarennes  has  sold  the  business, 
store  and  premises  to  Homer  L. 

Moore  of  Pittsfield  and  Tyringham. 

Mr.  Moore  will  take  immediate  pos¬ 
session  and  vail  continue  to  conduct 
the  store  as  ini  the  past.  His  purchase 
also  includes  the  store  property  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  residence  connecting,  a 
sizable  barn,  ice  house  and  about  an 
acre  of  land.  The  post  office  that 
has  been  housed  in  the  store  for  these 
31  years  will  remain  as  is.  Mr.  De¬ 
varennes  who  has  served  as  postmas¬ 
ter  for  31  years  continues  to  retain 
that  office  and  he  has  already  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Moore  as  assistant  post¬ 
master  so  that  the  new  owner  will 
continue  the  post  office  work  under 
that  title.  , 

The  deed  which  was  drawn  up  in 
the  office  of  Clark  and  Clark  was 
made  out  to  Mr.  Moore’s  wife,  Jessie 
L.  Moore.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  plan 
to  renovate  the  residence  and  reside 
there. 

Cal  Enjoyed  Cheese. 

A  land  mark,  the  Devarennes  store 
famous  for  its  cheese,  is  known  to 
many  prominent  persons  including 
some  of  the  best-known  politicians  of 
this  day  and  former  days.  While 
touring  the  Berkshires  Congressman 
Allen  T.  Treadway  always  stops  at 
the  Ea.st  Lee  establishment  and  from 
time  to  time  he  has  brought  many 
men  of  prominence  there.  Former 
President  Calvin  Coolidge  was  at  the 
store  when  a  representative,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  political  group.  Of  the  visit 
of  Mr.  Coolidge,  Mr.  Devarennes  says 
that  he  observed  a  quiet  individual 
among  the  crowd  that  was  enjoying 
crackers  and  cheese  and  upon  inquir¬ 
ing  he  learned  that  the  gentleman 
was  Calvin  Coolidge.  Former  Gov¬ 
ernor  Samuel  McCall  enjoyed  the 
cracker,  barrel  of  this  country  store 
and  he  often  said  that  he  had  never 
visited  a  neater  village  store.  No 
doubt  the  statement  was  true  for 
even  today  not  a  particle  of  dust  is 
allowed  to  settle  oh  the  shelves 
or  the  neatly  arranged  goods. 

Never  Took  Civil  Service  Exam. 

Mr.  Devarennes  who  is  a  fourth- 
class  postmaster  never  took  a  civil 
service  examination  although  persons 
getting  appointments  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  at  the  present  time  are  obliged 
to  take  the  examinations.  During 
ihe  term  o?  President  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  the  position  of  postmaster  in 
East  Lee  was  twice  advertised  and  on 
occasions  nothing  happened. 


BYRON  L.  DEVARENNES 
Mr.  Devarennes  was  reappointed 
without  the  examination  owing  to 
his  past  good  record.  The  post  office 
serves  100  families  and  in  addition 
mail  for  the  star  route  is  handled 
there. 

Authority  on  Flowers. 

The  late  Mrs.  Devarennes’  father 
for  many  years  conducted  the  present 
East  Lee  inn  as  a  hostelry  known 
as  the  Strickland  House.  Selling  the 
property  with  the  exception  of  a 
building  lot  on  the  wegt  end  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Devarennes  built  an  attractive 
home.  Mr.  Devarennes  brought  his 
hobby  to  the  front  on  this  property, 
that  of  raising  flowers.  The  grounds 
always  present  a  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance  in  summer.  A  sizable  green¬ 
house  was  completed  on  the  property 
last  fall. 

Also  an  Artist. 

Hanging  in  the  Devarennes  home 
are  several  paintings,  the  work  of 
Mr.  Devarennes.  The  work  was 
completed  while  this  artist  was  in  his 
’teens.  There  is  a  large  canvas  of 
“Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea,”  an¬ 
other  of  “Freemont’s  Peak  in  Colo¬ 
rado,”  one  “Homeward  Bound,”  a  sea 
scene,  and  a  “Swiss  Mountain  View.” 
.  Other  artistic  efforts  of  Mr.  De¬ 
varennes  have  resulted  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  beautiful  stone  jardiniers. 
One  of  them  includes  hundreds  of 
email  stones  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  can  be  easily  seen  that  the 
retiring  groceryman  will  not  have 
many  idle  minutes.  His  plans  for 
the  future  are  merely  “to  do  some  of 
the  things  that  I  have  always  been 
trying  to  get  time  for,”  quoting  Mr. 
Devarennes  himself. 


RESIGNS  AFTER  l 


33  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE 

mo 

Byron  L.  DeVarennes  Ap¬ 
pointed  Postmaster  of 
East  Lee  in  1899 

LEE,  Dec.  9.— Byron  L.  DeVar- 
ennes,  veteran  postmaster  of  East 
Lee,  yesterday  tendered  his  resig¬ 
nation  from  that  office  to  the  post 
office  department,  after  a  period  of 
service  lasting  31  years.  ~ 


i  Mr.  DeVarennes  was  appointed 
|  postmaster  of  East  Lee  on  April  13, 
j  189D,  by  Charles  S.  Smith,  post- 
!  master  general.  At  that  time  he 
rented  the  general  store  which  he 
later  purchased. 


Mr,  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Wil¬ 
liams  Are  Remembered  on  ^ 
Occasion  by  Neighbors 

LEE,  May  2 — Mr.,  and.  Mrs.  William''"  :‘f  fi' 
H.  Williams  of  Housatonic  street  ob¬ 
served  their  golden  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  yesterday  when  they  enjoy¬ 
ed  a  surprise  shower  of  congratula¬ 
tions,  bouquets  and  gifts,  many  of 
them  of  go’d  from  neighbors  and 
friends.  Both  are  enjoying  excellent 
health. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  were  united 
in  marriage  in  Housatonic  at  the  j 
home  of  Mrs.  Williams’  parents  on ; 

May  1,  1878.  Rev.  Albert  Nash,  then  I 
of  the  Congregational  church  in  that  I 
village  officiated.  Mrs.  Williams  was 
formerly  Miss  Gertrude  Rogers.  Mr. 
Williams  was  a  resident  of  Inter¬ 
laken  at  that  time.  He  formerly  lived 

in  Curtisville  where  his  father  owned  ] 
a  farm.  Later  that  property  became 
part  of  the  well  known  Dan  Hanna 
estate.  For  a  time  the  couple  made 
their  home  in  Curtisville  but  later 
moved  to  Falls  Village,  Conn.,  wrhere 
Mr.  Williams  was  employed  by  the 
old  Housatonic  railroad  which  later 
became  part  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  railroad. 

The  couple  came  to  this  town  30 
years  ago.  They  have  been  living  at 
their  present  home  since  1903.  Mr; 
Williams  who  is  a  machinist  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Lee  Marble  works.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  organ¬ 
ization  in  Lakeville,  Conn.  Both  Mr. 
j  and  Mrs.  Williams  attend  the  Con- 
!  gregational  church.  Mrs.  Williams  is 
1  a  member  of  the  Ladies’  Benevolent 
!  society  of  that  church. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Williams  have  one 
daughter,  Miss  Augusta  E.  Williams, 
who  lives  in  Bristol,  Conn. 
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CEMETERY  AT  LEE 
DATES  BACK  TO  1785 


Land  Bought  of  Levi  Nye, 
Long  a  Prominent  Citizen 
of  the  Town  —  Old  lown 
House  Part  of  His  House 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent 
Lee,  April  15 — In  1778,  the  next 
j  year  after  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  of  Lee,  the  town  appointed  a 
committee  to  select  and  purchase  a 
“burying  ground.”  This  committee 
,|  took  considerable  time  for  delibera¬ 
tion  for  no  action  was  taken  on  the 
;  subject  by  the  town  until  the  March 
town  meeting  of  1785.  At  that  time 
the  committee  reported  in  favor  of  the 
purchase  of  100  square  rods  of  land 
of  Levi  Nye  for  a  burying  ground. 
This  report  was  accepted.  Subse¬ 
quently,  in  1804  one  half  acre  morn 
was  bought  of  Levi  Nye  for  $20.  Both 
plots  were  on  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  present  ground,  or  what  is  called 
the  old  cemetery. 

The  cemetery  today,  known  as 
Fairmont,  covers  many  more  acres 
i  than  was  originally  purchased.  The 
first  person  buried  in  the  old  ceme- 
!  tery  was  Matty  Handy.  The  num- 
j  ber  of  persons  buried  in  the  old  part 
1  is  over  4000. 

Levi  Nye,  who  went  by  the  title  of 
Deacon  Nye,  was  one  of  the  original 
j  settlers,  a  son  of  Benjamin  Nye.  He 
J  was  a  Cape  Cod  man,  coming  from 
;  Sandwich  in  1773.  He  was  deacon  of 
the  Congregational  church  from  1792 
until  his  death  in  1825.  He  was  one 
I  of  the  committee  of  four  who  had  in 
charge  the  building  of  the  first 
church.  The  church  was  organized 
May  25,  1780,  but  it  had  been  voted 
as  early  as  November  16,  1778,  to 
build  a  meeting  house,  a  vote  which 
was  many  times  reconsidered,  but 
i  which  was  finally  carried  into  effect 
in  1781,  when  the  first  edifice  was 
j  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy. 

It  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  park 
and  near  an  old  well,  and  almost  op¬ 
posite  what  is  now  the  residence  of 
Charles  Hollister. 

Levi  Nye  was  a  valuable  citizen, 
active  in  town  as  well  as  church  af¬ 
fairs,  and  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  He  was  the  great 
grandfather  of  Station  Agent  William 
L.  Nye.  His  home  was  where  the 
old  town  house  stood  before  it  was 
razed  following  the  building  of  the 
new  one  in  1907  on  East  Lee  corner. 
The  old  town  house  was  the  original 
i  part  of  Mr  Noye’s  house.  When  it 
was  built  there  is  no  means  of  know¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
soon  after  his  settling  in  town.  Con-  •- 
sequently  the  house  was  over  122 
years  old  when  razed  in  1907.  It 
was  only  a  small  house  at  first  but 
was  enlarged  by  the  subsequent 
owners.  The  town  in  the  past  spent 
considerable  money  on  it.  It  was 
probably  like  the  one  to  the  north 
!  also  very  old,  still  standing,  formerly 
the  Oliver  West  place,  which  many 
years  ago  was  purchased  by  James 
Houston  and  now  occupied  by  hia 
niece,  Mrs  Carrie  Hennigan.  James 
Wakefield  who  died  49  years  ago  at 
the  age  of  93,  owned  this  place,  hav¬ 
ing  bought  it  of  Luman  Church.  He 
j  kept  the  town’s  poor  a  number'  of 
.  years.  He  came  from  Chatham  and 
ran  the  hotel  in  East  Lee,  now  the 
East  Lee  inn.  He  was  selectman, 
sheriff  and  was  an  active  man  in 
the  town  affairs.  His  son,  Chester 
Wakefield,  was  for  years  a  school 
,  teacher,  and  did  not  own  the  farm, 
his  father  selling  it  to  the  Houstons. 


r 

i  The  town  bought  the  property  com- 
I  prising  the  town  farm  adjoining  the 
j  i  cemetery  in  1854,  of  Rev  John  N. 
|  Shaffer,  who  was  pastor  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  church  from  1846  to  1848.  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Nye  of  Franklin  street,  a 
1  great  grandson  of  Levi  Nye,  informed 
us  that  in  1903  he  counted  in  the 
cemetery  53  headstones  with  the 
name  Nye  inscribed  upon  them, 
j  The  town  used  to  vendue  its  poor 
to  the  lowest  bidder  previous  to  1854. 
The  records  tell  of  four  thus  auc¬ 
tioned  in  1797  at  one  shilling  and 
three  pence  per  week.  Since  the 
burning  of  the  town  farm  the  town 
poor  are  cared  for  at  the  city  farm 
in  Pittsfield.  This  arrangement  has 
provefi  successful,  and  has  saved  the 
town  many  dollars,  as  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  farm  in  the  past 
was  costly. 
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OLD-TIME  ROMANCE 
RECALLED  AT  LEE 

Indians  Won  White  Brides 
and  Later  Were  Slain, 
Writer  Records 

By  Our  Special  Correspondent 

Lee,  April  22 — There  is  an  old-time 
j  romance  connected  with  South  Lee, 
which  is  of  interest  at  this  time  as 
i  South  Lee  borders  on  Stockbridge, 
where,  this  summer,  the  town  will 
celebrate  its  anniversary  of  its  in¬ 
i'  corporation  200  years  ago.  As  Indians 
roamed  over  this  section  in  the  past 
the  romance  has  connected  with  it 
some  facts  of  national  history  and 
which  ended  in  a  tragedy.  The  story 
was  written  in  abbreviated  form  some- 
I  where  about  1840  or  1850,  and  while 
I  we  have  not  the  original,  we  have 
been  furnished  with  the  facts  to 
j  which  we  invite  your  attention. 

A  little  way  above  St  Francis’s 
church  in  South  Lee  on  the  road 
;  leading  to  West  Park  street  in  Lee, 

I  known  as  Fairview  street,  is  a  house, 

I  the  first  on  the  right,  now  owned  by 
c  Harry  Ford.  This  house  was  built, 
by  C.  C.  Ball  on  the  site  of  a  story- 
and-a-half  structure  which  had  stood 
I  there  many  years.  This  old  house 
|  was  in  former  times  occupied  by  a 
;  family  named  Northrup,  the  period 
J  being  between  1820  and  1840.  The 
family  moved  to  South  Lee  from 
Cornwall,  Ct„  and  one  of  the  young 
i  women  of  the  family  is  the  heroine 
i of  the  story. 

Let  us  go  back  some  years  farther 
to  about  1815,  when  a  school  was  es- 
i  tablished  at  Cornwall  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  youth  of  the  Cherokee 
Indian  tribe.  Miss  Northrup.  in  due 
course  of  time,  became  interested  in 
j  the  school,  to  which,  among  others, 
j  came  John  Ridge,  son  of  the  chief  of 
j  the  tribe,  and  his  cousin,  Elias  Boudi- 
i  not,  as  they  were  known. 

Young  Ridge  was  a  worthy  son  of 
j  a  worthy  chief.  He  was  tall,  not 
very  dark,  a  noble-looking  man,  and 
a  most  eloquent  speaker.  The  tribe 
was  then  living  in  Georgia  and  the 
son  of  the  chief  was  the  pride  of  the 
Indians.  Of  Elias  Boudinot  we  know 
nothing,  beyond  the  fact  that  later 
developments  would  seem  to  show 
that  he  also  was  one  of  the  chosen 
of  the  tribe. 

John  Ridge  and  Miss  Northrup  were 
thrown  into  each  other’s  company  and 
what  to  all  appearance  was  a  strong 
friendship  sprang  up  between  them. 
As  time  went  on  John  became  ill  and 
his  friends  were  very  attentive  to 
him,  but.  to  no  avail.  Physicians 


were  called  but  could  not  make  out 
his  malady,  and  his  condition  became 
so  serious  that  the  old  chief  was 
called  to  his  son’s  bedside.  The  keen 
•  eye  of  the  father  soon  discovered  that 
John  was  desperately  in  love  with 
Miss  Northrup.  He  had  guarded  his 
1  secret  well  and  none  had  suspected. 

'  The  chief  went  to  Miss  Northrup 
and  told  her  the  difficulty.  The  rem¬ 
edy  was  found,  for  she  was  also  in 
love  with  the  young  brave. 

Meantime  Elias  Boudinot  had  also 
fallen  in  love,  but  history  does  not 
tell  us  that  it  struck  in,  or  that  they 
had  to  send  for  his  father  to  diagnose 
his  case.  Ridge  and  Miss  Northrup 
became  engaged  and  this  opened  the 
way  for  Boudinot  to  more  openly 

woo  his  fair  young  white  friend  which 
he  did  and  won  her. 

It  would  be  very  appropriate  to  say 
there  was  a  double  wedding,  but  we 
only  know  that  both  couples  were 
married,  whether  at  the  same  time  or 
several  months  apart,  we  cannot  say, 
but  the  young  white  brides  went  to 
live  with  the  Indians. 

In  1837  or  ’38  John  Ridge  was 
-  elected  member  of  Congress  during 
Jackson’s  last  administration.  There 
was  during  his  first  term  in  Congress 
a  treaty  or  act  to  remove  the  differ¬ 
ent  tribes  of  Indians  in  northern 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi  to 
the  Indian  territory,  at  that  time  a 
part  of  the  state  of  Arkansas,  and 
John  Ridge  signed  the  necessary  pa¬ 
pers. 

Some  of  the  Indians  of  his  tribe 
were  much  dissatisfied  with  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  with  Ridge.  A  council 
of  the  tribes  was  called  in  the  winter 
of  1839,  John  Ridge  attended  but  dij 
not  remain  until  it  was  finished.  The 
council,  we  learn,  was  divided  into 
two  factions,  the  Ros-  -ty  and  the 
Ridge  party,  showing  Ridge  was 

one  of  the  leaders.  F  ran  high 

and  in  May  40  men,  sr  >  osed  to  be 
of  the  Ross  party,  called  at  John 
Ridge’s  house  one  morning,  took  him 
away  to  the  woods  and  later  returned 
his  body  to  the  doorsteps  with  40 
stab  wounds  in  it.  Elias  Boudinot.  who 
had  been  his  schoolmate,  companion 
in  love,  and  firm  supporter,  shared 
the  same  fate,  and  likewise  the  old 
chief,  all  being  murdered  the  same 
:  day. 

These  young  women  were  from 
good  families,  cultivated  and  refined, 
and  their  married  life  was  a  very 
i  happy  one  until  their  husbands  were 
murdered.  Mrs  Ridge  remained  with 
her  husband’s  tribe  and  brought  up 
her  sons  there.  The  boys  were  well 
educated  and  two  of  them  became 
professional  men  of  some  note. 

The  facts  in  the  foregoing  storv 
were  written  some  years  ago  by  a 
woman  who  was  born  and  brought  up 
in  South  Lee  many  years  ago.  There 
is  probable  no  one  living  in  South 
Lee  today  who  remembers  the  stories 
told  of  this  old-time  double  romance 
and  triple  murder,  but  the  time  and 
circumstances  were  well  known  to  the 
citizens  of  the  town  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago. 
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GAS  HOUSE  EXPLOSION 
IS  RECALLED  AT  LEE 

I 

-  1 

Event  of  50  Years  Ago  < 

Ended  Early  Gas  Service 
Project  in  the  Town 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent 

Lee,  Aug.  26 — With  neighboring 
Berkshire  towns  this  year  celebrating 
bicentennial  anniversaries,  more  re¬ 
cent  anniversaries  of  industrial  de¬ 
velopments  near  home  also  come  to  ' 
mind.  It  is  generally  known  in  Lee, 
and  realized  by  older  residents  who 
consult  their  mental  calendars,  that 
this  town  has  been  equipped  with 
illuminating  gas  for  20  years,  by  the 
Pittsfield  Coal  Gas  company,  but  the 
beginnings  of  such  equipment  go 
back  not  20,  but  nearly  60  years. 

The  project  was  begun  May  1,  1880, 
by  the  New  England  Gas  Works 
company.  A  canvass  was  completed 
on  the  12th  of  the  month  and  400 
prospective  gas  customers  were  se¬ 
cured.  The  company  asked  for  the 
privilege  to  furnish  gas  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  21  years  and  was  not  to 
charge  more  than  $2.50  per  1000  feet. 
Customers  today  who  consult  their 
present  rates  will  find  them  definite¬ 
ly  lower  than  this.  The  town  really 
felt  quite  proud,  that  year,  for  in 
addition  to  the  prospective  gas  sup¬ 
ply,  the  water  question  was  also 
under  discussion,  and  the  telephone 
had  been  proijiised. 

The  gas  house  on  Canal  street 
was  finished  in  August  of  that  year, 
1880.  In  March,  1882,  the  company 
had  established  the  business  perman¬ 
ently  and  offered  it  for  sale  to  Lee 
parties.  W.  L.  Dresser,  then  planning 
to  have  electric  light  service  installed, 

;  headed  a  company  which  purchased 
|  the  plant  February  6,  1889.  and  the 
i  electric  company  assumed  control  one 
week  later. 

One  of  the  most  vivid  memories 
,  townspeople  have  of  this  company, 
so  far  as  the  illuminating  gas  aspect 
of  the  business  is  concerned,  is  the 
blowing  up  of  the  gas  house  on  the 
night  of  July  24,  1889.  It  was  after 
that  time  that  the  company  learned 
that  those  wrho  had  been  using  gas 
preferred  electric  light  and  were  in¬ 
stalling  electric  lights  and  it  did  not 
rebuild  the  gas  house. 

The  night  of  the  blowup  there 
were  strange  experiences  for  several 
Lee  citizens.  George  Todd,  in  charge  < 
of  the  gas  house,  opened  the  door  of 
the  tank  room  and  found  that  fox- 
some  reason  the  tank  was  not  up-  ! 
right,  as  was  normal,  but  was  tip¬ 
ping.  He  did  not  wait  to  investigate 
but  ran  through  the  office  and  out  of 
dooi-s,  and  had  gone  but  a  few  feet 
when  the  explosion  came  and  he  was 
knocked  down.  It  was  a  very  narrow 
;  escape. 

A  sidelight  on  this  happening, 

,  which  later  received  more  light,  took 
1  place  in  the  nearby  Masonic  hall. 

There,  a  candidate  was  said  to  have 
i  been  riding  the  goat  and  the  exer- 
I  cises  had  arrived  at  just  the  right 
\  place  when  the  boom  of  the  gas  ex- 
!  plosion  was  heard,  and  the  lights 
1  went  out.  The  candidate  w^as  a  gritty 
fellow^.  He  supposed  that  the  incident 
was  all  in  the  work,  while  in  reality 
he  was  the  least  frightened  man  in 
the  hall.  Many  of  his  assisting 
'  brethren  thought  that  the  explosion 
was  in  the  building,  that  the  store 
of  powder  in  the  hardware  establish¬ 
ment  on  the  first  floor,  had  blowm 
•  up.  They  hastily  ran  to  the  landing  at 
.  the  rear,  imagining  the  stairway 
wrecked  and  possibly  the  w'hole  place 
in  flames. 

These  men  were  not  disappointed 
to  find  their  fears,  so  far  as  a  nearby 
explosion  and  fire  were  concerned, 


to  be  unfounded.  They  procured  a 
few  lights  and  in  the  dim  shadows 
,  completed  the  initiation  of  the  gritty 
candidate,  in  the  important  ceremony. 
Some  of  the  Masons,  it  was  said  by 
informed  observers,  w'ere  more  im¬ 
pressed  than  the  candidate.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  situation  was  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  newly-entered  mem¬ 
ber,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had 
been  duly  initiated. 

Today  no  gas  house  exists  in  Lee, 
and  the  supply  comes  entii'ely  fiom 
.  Pittsfield,  headquarters  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  company,  which  has  a  local  of¬ 
fice  in  Lee.  Both  gas  and  electricity 
are  widely  used  here  today,  but  no 
dramatic  recurrence  of  the  gas  house 
explosion,  with  its  thrills  and  social 
ramifications,  ever  can  be  enacted. 

-  — 
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The  Liberty  Bell  Float — Skipper  Tyer,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Self,  Mrs.  A.  YV. 
Pease,  Miss  F.  Leda  Stratton,  Miss  Charlotte  Pease 


P.  J.  TYER  &  CO. 

IN  THE  TOILS 


Lee  Liberty  Bell  Fails  to  Make  Hit 
With  Police  Chief  at  Arlington; 
John  Law  Insists  It  Is  an  Adver¬ 
tising  Nuisance. — Well  Received 

Elsewhere  on  Long  Trip. 


■ 
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Although  the  representatives  of  Lee 
have  been  well  received  in  other  \ 
towns  and  cities  in  the  common¬ 
wealth  during  a  state-wide  tour  in 
connection  with  the  Tercentenary, 
P.  J.  Tyer  and  his  cohorts  in  t  aking 
the  liberty  bell  for  a  ride  were  in  the 
toils  of  the  law  at  Arlington  on, 
Wednesday.  A  severe  reprimand 
from  the  chief  of  police,  a  two-hour 
delay,  and  much  advertising  for  the 
town  resulted  from  John  Law’s 
peevishness. 

Peter  Tyer,  .better  known  as  “the 
Sage  of  Frog’s  Landing,”  did  not  set 
a  precedent  in  the  little  police  station 
experience.  Two  years  ago,  when 
the  bell  was  taken  to  West  Stock- 
bridge  in  celebration  of  the  Fourth, 
a  tie-up  with  traffic  and  confusion 
with  the  town’s  fire  alarm  system  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  tussle  with  authority,  and 
the  bell  was  confiscated. 


Miss  .Charlotte  Pease,  and  Miss  Jane 
Rogers. 

The  truck  was  nattily  decorated  in 
patriotic  bunting,  •  artificial  grass, 
and  was  equipped  with  a  canopy  and 
seats  for  a  number  of  passengers. 

Returning  by  way  of  West  Stock- 
bridge,  Staf:e  Line  also  was  visited, 
paying  respects  to  New  York  state. 
Then  through  Lenox,  Pittsfield  and 
Williamstown,  the  party  said  “hello” 
to  Vermont.  Next  on  the  route  was 
Greenfield,  and  to  date  the  party  has’ 
stopped  at  Ayer,  Concord,  Plymouth 
and  Fitchburg. 


This  week,  a  tour  which  will  in¬ 
clude  visits  to  the  state  boundaries 
at  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  was  instituted.  The  bell  was  . 
mounted  in  state,  with  plenty  of 
signs  advertising  the  town  of  Lee. 
Accompanying  Mr.  Tyer  were  Thom¬ 
as  Tyer  and  Patrick  Giblin  as  driv-^ 
ers.  A  Reo  truck  of  the  Smith  Pa¬ 
per  Co.  supplied  the  motive  power. 
As  against  prospective  traffic  jams 
and  other  inconveniences,  Corporal 
A.  Francis  O’Brien  of  the  state  pq- 
lice,  stationed  at  East  Lee,  escorted 
the  truck. 


.Leaving  town  Monday,  the  truck 
proceeded  first  to  Canaan,  Conn.,  for 
a  bow  to  the  nutmeg  state  boundary. 
Accompanying  the  male  contingent 
were  the  following  local  women: 
Mary  Shaughnessy,  secretary  of  the 
Tercentenary  committee,  Mrs.  Ar¬ 
thur  W.  Pease,  Mrs.  Samuel  Seff, 


Given  Keys  to  City. 

At  Fitchburg  the  party  was  given 
the  keys  to  the  city  by  the  mayor  in 
ceremonies  at  the  town  hall,  Tuesday 
afternoon,  an  auspicious  beginning.. 
The  event  was  typicaly  of  the  welcome 
extended  at  most  towns  along  the 
way.  Crowds  gathered  around  the 
truck  at  each  stop,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  Sage  Tyer,  as  spokesman, 
to  explain  the  object  of  the  trip  and 
tell  something  about  Lee.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  reports  sent  back  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  party,  it  was  a  new  name 
to  many. 

The  Arlington  adventure  came  on 
Wednesday  afternoon.  With  the 
party  just  beyond  the  town  proper, 
an  officer  approached  to  order  the 
party  back  to  the  police  station. 
There  a  two-hour  session  included 
severe  reprimands  by  the  chief,  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Giblin’s  brother, 
Attorney-General  of  Arlington,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Lee  party,  and  the  final 
discharge  of  Mr.  Tyer  and  company. 

It  is  said  that  State  Trooper 
O’Brien  secured  orders  from  Com¬ 
missioner  Foote  of  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  safety,  to  allow  the 
Lee  party  to  go.  They  departed 
with  reluctant  concern  of  the  police 
chief.  “Do  you  want  to  be  the  only 
crab  in  the  whole  state?”  Attorney 
Giblin  is  said  to  have  asked  him. 


At  Plymouth  it  was  said  that  the 
crowd  around  Sage  Tyer  and  the 
truck  was  much  greater  than  the 
number  of  sight-seers  who  thronged 
about  Plymouth  rock.  A  photograph 
of  the  party  at  the  rock  was  taken, 
along  with  others  telling  in  picture 
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style  the  events  of  the  trip. 

The  “Puritans,”  composed  of  a 
number  of  local  women  who  will  re¬ 
turn  with  the  bell,  and  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  in  town  next  week  before  the 
end  of  Old  Home  Week,  arrived  on 
Wednesday  in  Plymouth,  where  they 
were  chauffeured  by  Fire  Chief  Ar¬ 
thur  W.  Pease.  They  are  Miss  F. 
Leda  Stratton,  Miss  Virginia  Strat¬ 
ton,  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Seff,  Mrs.  Ar¬ 
thur  W.  Pease,  and  Miss  Charlotte 
Pease.  Col.  Henry  Hudson  Kitson 
of  Tyringham,  noted  sculptor,  is  ex-  j 
pected  to  meet  the  party  in  Boston  j 
and  to  return  home  with  them. 

Wears  Black  Coat  and  Hat. 

Sage  Tyer’s  well-known  derby  and 
black  coat  continue  to  be  worn  by 
him  throughout  the  state-wide  trip,  j 
It  is  probable  that  most  of  his 
friends  in  Lee  and  vicinity  never 
have  seen  him  in  fedora  or  top-coat 
of  another  color.  Efforts  were  made 
by  optimistic  members  of  his  party 
to  persuade  him  to  don  other  ap¬ 
parel.  This  he  sternly  refused  to  do. 

The  bell  and  its  people  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  return  to  Lee  tomorrow. 

Boston  Herald  Story. 

The  following  story  of  the  Arling¬ 
ton  incident  appeared  in  yesterday’s 
issue  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

The  liberty  bell  shall  not  ring  in 
Arlington  in  defiance  of  a  city  or¬ 
dinance. 

This,  in  brief,  was  the  ultimatum  I 
issued  yesterday  by  Thomas  O.  D 
Urquhart,  chief  of  police,  to  a  little 
band  of  bell-ringers  from  the  town  of 
Lee,  who  drove  through  Massachu¬ 
setts  avenue  lustily  whanging  a  2000- 
pouHd  duplicate  of  the  famous  bell 
to  advertise  the  tercentenary  cele¬ 
bration  in  that  Berkshire  community 
The  calvalcade  from  Lee  was  on 
its  way  to  Plymouth  to  fetch  home  a 
group  of  1930  Pilgrims  who  are  to 
take  part  in  the  Lee  observances.  The 
party  had  nearly  reached  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  Cambridge,  when  an  Arling¬ 
ton  Paul  Revere,  in  the  form  of 
Sergt.  Daniel  Barry,  overtook  them 
on  his  motorcycle.  He  said  Chief 
Urquhart  wanted  to  see  them  at  the 
police  station,  alleging  they  had  been 
speeding  and  creating  a  disturbance. 

The  bell-ringer,  temporarily  in 
the  toils  of  Arlington  law,  obediently 
turned  around  and  were  returning  to  j 
the  station,  when  E.  W.  Giblin,  Bos¬ 
ton  attorney,  who  lives  at  34  Addi¬ 
son  street,  Arlington,  happened  by. 
Giblin’s  father  came  from  Lee,  and 
he  was  naturally  anxious  to  find  out 
what  it  was  all  about. 

He  assumed  the  role  of  peace-mak¬ 
er,  according  to  his  version  of  the 
misunderstanding,  and  suggested 
that  Chief  Urquhart  shake  hands 
with  the  Lee  group,  just  to  show 
that  the  town  of  Arlington  was  as 
much  for  liberty  as  they  were.  This, 
Giblin  charges,  the  chief  refused  to 
do.  Furthermore,  he  refused  to  per¬ 
mit  the  party  to  ring  the  bell  while 
leaving  Arlington,  on  the  grounds 
that  they  couldn’t  play  a  musical  in¬ 
strument  without  a  permit.  , 

Giblin  said  the  bell  wasn’t  a  musi¬ 
cal  instrument,  and,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  being  rung  for  a  patriotic  and 
civic,  rather  than  commercial,  pur¬ 
pose.  it  ought  to  be  privileged.  The 
chief  couldn’t  see  it  that  way,  but 
let  the  Lee  folk  go  with  a  warning. 


Tyer’s  Observations 
on  State-wide  Trip 

\Prohibition,  and  Closed-door 
\  Churches  Among  Things 
Noticed  on  His  Trip 

i 

Party  Was  One  of  Most  Congenial^ 

He  Ever  Knew. — Size  of  Peninsula 

Around  Cape  Astonishes. — Disap¬ 
pointed  in  Plymouth  Rock. — Many 

Former  Lee  People  Seen. 

P.  J.  Tyer  and  his  liberty  bell 
party  returned  Saturday  from  a 
tour  of  the  state,  covering  nearly 
;  600  miles,  during  which  they  adver¬ 
tised  the  town  of  Lee,  saw  more  of 
the  commonwealth  than  ever  before, 
and  enjoyed  sundry  adventures  which 
will  form  delightful  reminiscences. 
The  round-trip  party  consisted  of  P. 
J.  Tyer  Patrick  H.  Giblin,  Thomas 
Tyer  and  Corp.  A.  Francis  O’Brien 
of  the  state  police. 

Upon  a  truck  decorated  in  tri¬ 
colors  and  supporting  a  replica  of 
the  original  liberty  bell,  they  jour¬ 
neyed  through  most  of  the  cities 
and  towns  on  the  direct  route  be-<’ 
tween  the  Berkshires  and  Boston.' 
At  the  start  of  the  tour  they  bowed1 
to  three  other  states  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order:  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Vermont. 

At  Plymouth  the  Lee  “pilgrims” 
were  met,  the  real  objective  of  the 
trip,  and  they  went  along  while  the 
Cape  was  toured,  and  the  return 
trip  home.  The  newcomers  were 
Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Seff,  Miss  F.  Leda 
Stratton,  Miss  Virginia  Stratton. 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Pease,  and  Miss 
Charlotte  Pease.  Upon  the  return 
Saturday  they  donned  Puritan  cos¬ 
tumes  during  a  stop  at  Greenwater 
pond,  and  wre  welcomed  in  town  at 
about  5.00  p.  m. 

The  welcome  was  a  re-enactment 
of  the  arrival  from  the  Cape  of  the; 
families  who  founded  Cape  street  in' 
[  Lee.  Tomorrow  the  float  and  entire 
'  party  will  take  part  in  the  parade. 

Results  of  Prohibition. 

“I  always  was  one  who  heard  a 
great  deal  about  there  being  more 
,  intoxicated  people  since  prohibition 
went  into  effect  than  before,’’  said 
Mr.  Tyer  in  beginning  his  story  of 
the  trip,  “and  I  used  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  until  I  could 
prove  differently.  Well,  sir,  on  this 
trip  I  did  not  see  one  intoxicated ! 
j  person.  And  we  went  around”  the 
■  towns  in  the  evening  a  great  deal, 

!  too,  where  we’d  have  been  sure  to 
I  have  seen  them  if  there  had  been 
any.” 

The  size  of  the  Massachusetts  pen- 
j  insula  was  an  astonishing  gepgraphi- 
cal  fact  which  the  party  encountered. 

Drove  Truck  Into  Wafer  at  Cape. 

The  peninsula  is  156  ‘  miles  in 
length,  they  found,  more  than  the 
distance  from  Lee  to  Boston.  -  ‘*1 
said  we’d  go  farther  than  anyone 
gver  went  before,”  said  Mr.  Tyer; 
;'“and  we  did — we  drove  the  truck  so 
that  the  wheels  went  right  down  in- 
i  to  the  water!” 

I  The  point  off  the  peninsula  where 
1  Procincetown.  t.hp  TV  /V  i  b  in 


located,  is  36  miles  across,  and 
other  astonishing  figures  to  those 
who  had  looked  without  much  re¬ 
spect  or  interest  to  that  part  of  the 
map. 


More  Farming  Over  There. 

“There  is  more  farming  through¬ 
out  the  Cape  section  per  square  foot 
than  anywhere  in  Berkshire  county,” 
said  the  spokesman  of  the  party. 
Acres  of  wheat  were  seen  growing, 
and  many  vegetables  are  cultivated, 
especially  cauliflower  and  celery. 

Coming  down  to  personal  matters. 
Mr.  Tyer  paid  tribute  to  his  fellow 
j  and  sister  members  of  “the  PJy- 
.  1  mouth  trek”  who  made  the  trip. 

Very  Congenial  Crowd. 


There  were  no  “crabs”  in  the 
bunch,  he  emphatically  stated. 
“Whatever  one  suggested,  the  rest 
all  favored,”  he  said.  A  man  who  is 
a  close  observer  of  human  nature, 
and  a  lover  of  his  fellow-man,  he 
said  that  he  had  never  experienced 
the  pleasure  of  a  more  congenial 
crowd.  At  Plymouth,  where  “the 
Plymouth  trek”  was  organized,  the 
members  voted  to  re-enact  the  trip 
,  every  year. 


Bell  Causes  Consternation. 


The  ringing  of  the  bell  caused  di- 
i  versified  reactions  upon  the  domes¬ 
tic  animals  who  heard  it.  Dogs 
were  driven  from  the  source  of 
noise,  while  calves  .were  lured 
towards  it.  Horses  also  showed 
their  dislike  for  the  lusty  tones  by 
kicking  up  their  heels  and  putting 
as  much  distance  between  it  and 
them  as  possible. 

Of  course,  human  beings  collected 
around  the  float  requesting  informa¬ 
tion  and  often  cheering  the  courage¬ 
ous  bell-ringers  from  Lee.  Many 
;  of  them  pursued  the  float  for  miles  j 
:  so  they  might  inquire  about  some 
|)old  friend  or  relative  who  lived  here. 
i  “Remember  me  to  the  folks  at 
home,”  was  the  message  Sage  Tyer 
1  received  from  many.  Any  who  saw 
the  float  who  had  formerly  lived 
here  were  especially  proud  of  the 
fact. 

Church  Doors  Mostly  Closed. 

Only  two  church  doors  were  seen 
j  to  be  open  through  the  entire  trip, 
Sage  Tyer  ireported.  Of  there,  one 
|  was  undergoing  repairs,  which  may 
i  have  accounted  for  the  obvious  in- 
1  vitation  of  welcome.  Many  were 
being  repainted,  or  had  been  re¬ 
painted  within  a  few  days.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  all  church  doors  should 
I  be  kept  open  as  a  sign  of  welcome, 

1  Sage  Tyer  wrote  the  following  in 
this  regard  for  the  Gleaner: 

“A  very  pleasing  sigljt  as  one 
went  through  the  country  were  the 
many  churches  newly  painted,  most¬ 
ly  pure  white,"  in  keeping  with  the 
local  Congregational  church.  But 
to  my  mind,  unfortunately,  most  of 
them  were  shut  up  as  tight  as  a 
bank  after  business  hours.  In  all 

the  trip  I  saw  but  one  church  with 
open  doors;  that  happened  to  be  a 
j  Roman  Catholic  church  in  West 
Brunswick. 

“To  my  mind,  a  church  to  be  effi- 
catious  should  at  all  times  and  in  all 
ways  reach  out  after  us  sinners  and 
,  by  throwing  open  its  doors  at  least  • 
so  that  the  sinner  might  know  he 
was  welcome  at  ‘any  hour  and  any 
'  time,  no  matter  ho  wgrievous  his 
offence,  to  mal^e  his  plea  for  for¬ 
giveness.” 

Mr.  Tyer  carefully  observed  all 


,  most  of  them  his  comment  was  “I’ll 
,  bet  you  couldn’t  get  into  them  with 
a  crow-bar.” 

Experiences  at  the  State  House. 

J  Of  the  party’s  experience  in  Ar-  j 
:  lington,  where  the  police  chief  de- 
1  layed  the  members  for  two  hours, 
•calling  the  bell  an  advertising  nui¬ 
sance,  the  outstanding"  incident  was 
not  their  collective  apprehension  by 
the  law,  but  the  -welcome  accorded 
in  Boston,  a  short  time  later. 

Attorney  Giblin,  *  whose  family  ! 
comes  from  Lee  and  who  tried  to  be! 
!  peace-maker  in  the  fracas,  decided  ., 
that  until  the  question  was  cleared  ' 
up  by  the  highest  state  authority,  j 
the  Lee  bell  and  its  escort  were  in 
constant  danger  of  further  appre- ; 
hension.  He  took  them  to  the  at¬ 
torney-general’s  office,  -where  the 
official  in  charge,  after  hearing  the 
case,  ordered  Sage  Tyer  and  his  es¬ 
cort  to  ring  the  bell,  so  .that  he 
might  hear  it. 

They  did.  Twice  did  the  truck 
circle  the  State  House,  and  when 
they  attempted  to  reach  Tremont 
street,  a  crowd  gathered  which  de¬ 
layed  them  for  two  hours.  “We ' 
had  to  stop.”,  said  the  Sage,  “and , 
the  crowd  was  around  yelling  ‘Hel¬ 
lo,  Lee,’  and  ‘Hurrah,’  and  other 
things,  and  pretty  soon  a  policerhan 
appeared;  then  he  went  away  and 
came  back  with  five  more.  Through 
them  we  were  able  to  move  a  few 
feet,  and  then  the  crowds  appeared 
from  another  state,  and  we  were 
delayed  a  long  time  before  we  got' 
out  of  there.” 

Plymouth  Rock  a  Disappointment. 

Plymouth  rock  was  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Lee  people,  as  it,  is  to' 
most  tourists  who  see  it.  '‘‘Why,; 
two  men  couldn’t  sit  on  it  comfort¬ 
ably,”  said  the  Sage.  A  very  small 
rock  with  the  date  “1620”  carved 
in  it,  and  guarded  by  iron  gates,  it 
formed  the  centerpiece  of.  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  Berkshire  adventurers, 
and  a  writing  desk  when  the  “Ply¬ 
mouth  trek”  was  formed. 

“Very  nice  people  in  Plymouth,” ' 
observed  Mr.  Tyer.  All  quite  hospit-, 
able,  living  in  a  town  where' 
churches,  gardens,  fiomes,  historic; 
statues  all  were  beautiful  and  were 
'  carefully  observed.  At  the  church, 
the  Sage  sat  in  John  Alden’s  pew, 

.  and  became  acquainted  with  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  party  from  Wisconsin  who 
were  descendants  of  him.  , 

The  Sage  believes  that  the  town 
should  be  improved  in  one  way. 

,  namely,  that  Plymouth  rock  be  en¬ 
larged.  He  suggested  that  particles 
of  rock  be  mixed  with  cement  to 
!  make  a  very  imposing  landmark. 
After  a  generation  or  so  the  subter¬ 
fuge  would  be  forgotten  and  the  rock  ' 
would  live  up  to  its  historic  dignity.  1 
Played  Golf  Before  Breakfast. 

Not  only  as  good  tourists,  as  able  . 
representatives  of  Lee,  and  as  ar¬ 
dent  boosters  of  the  town  did  the  J 
liberty  bell  party  prove  themselves,,! 
but,  also  as  enthusiastic  golfers.  On 
the  best  course  in  Leicester,  upon 
the  return  trip,  they  all  rose  at  6.30 
a.  m.  to  play  18  holes  of  golf  before 
breakfast,  according  to  the  Sage. 
How  many  regulars  at  the  Greenock 
Country  club  can  tie  the  record  ? 

The  itinerary  of  the  trip  was  as 
follows:  First  to  State  Line,  N.  Y., 
thefi  to  the  Connecticut  state  line,  1 
'almost  to  Canaan,  through  Stock-  1 
bridge,  Lenox,  Pittsfield  to  Williams- 
town,  where  they  spent  Monday 
evening.  '  The  next  day  to  Pownal,  | 


■NOTABLE  BUSINESS 
CAREERS  OF  LEE  MEN 

Thomas  Norton  For  59 
Years,  Atty  A.  B.  Clark  For 
52  Years  and  W.  L.  Nye  5 1 
Years  Have  Served  Com¬ 
munity 

Lee,  March  28 — The  business  anni¬ 
versaries  of  six  prominent  local  men 
come  on  Wednesday,  April  1.  The 
day  will  mark  the  59th  year  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  Thomas  Norton,  the  52d  for 
Atty  Albert  B.  Clark  and  the  51st  for 
Stationmatser  William  L.  Nye.  The 
|  day  also  holds  pleasant  reminders  of 
j  service  for  Michael  H.  Hayes,  W. 
i  Ader  Dikeman  and  August  Formonto 
:  whose  terms  in  business  range  from 
43  to  22  years. 

Thomas  Norton,  dean  among  these 
individuals  and  for  years  one  of  Lee’S 
most  prominent  residents,  is  the  oljl- 
’  est  merchant  in  point  of  service.  He 
has  been  active  in  community  life  as 
well  as  having  a  record  for  an  inter¬ 
esting  business  career.  For  58  years, 
with  the  exception  of  a  month,  which 
it  took  to  replace  the  top  story  of 
j  the  building  which  was  destroyed  by 
j  fire  last  April,  he  has  been  engaged 
i  in  business,  all  that  time  at  his  pres- 
j  ent  location.  On  April  1,  1872,  he 


Thomas  Norton 


came  to  Lee  from  W'illiamsville.  He 
was  born  December  8,  1848,  at  Boston, 
the  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Roger  Norton. 
With  his  parents  he  went  to  West 
Stockbridge,  lived  in  that  town  20 
years  and  attended  the  Williamsville 
school  and  Marshall  Warner's  private 
Rockdale  mills  under  Platt  &  Barnes. 
He  left  that  mill  and  village  one  night 
at  6  and  began  working  in  the  Lee 
bakery  at  4  in  the  morning  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  He  hired  the  hotel  and 
bakery  where  his  business  is  now  lo¬ 
cated  from  Daniel  Goodsell. 

The  following  year  Mr  Norton 
bought  the,  hotel  business  and  the 
bakery  building  and  business.  The 
hotel  building  is  now  used  as  an  apart- 
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"■'''nt  boyse  and  the  bakery  is  housed 
in  a  newr  building  on  the  old  site.  He 
ran  the  hotel  successfully  for  36  years. 
Mr  Norton  was  the  first  baker  in 
Western  Massachusetts  to  ship  bread, 
and  he  has  done  the  largest  business 
of  any  bakery  in  the  same  territory 
I  of  any  town  with  4000  inhabitants.  He 
i  has  never  taken  a  vacation  in  his  bus- 
j  in  ess  career. 

He  served  the  town  as  a  member  of 
;  the  board  of  selectmen  in  1896  when 
the  other  members  of  the  board  w’ere 
the  late  Isaac  H.  Pixley  of  South  Lee 
and  the  late  Alonzo  Bradley.  He  also 
served  the  town  for  six  years  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  assessors.  For 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  town  and  state  committee  and 
for  the  past  22  years  he  has  been  a 
j  trustee  of  the  Lee  Savings  bank.  He 
is  a  member  of  St  Mary’s  parish.  He 
j  has  one  son,  Dr  Thomas  J.  Norton  of 
;  Pittsfield,  and  three  daughters,  Mrs 
Edward  J.  Maloney  and  Mrs  James  E. 
j  Harte  of  Lee,  and  Sister  Eugenie  or 
(  Hartford.  His  wdfe,  w-ho  before  her 
j  marriage,  was  Miss  Bridget  Farrell  of 
Housatonic,  died  some  years  ago. 


Atty  Albert  B.  Clark  celebrates  the 
52d  anniversary  this  year  of  his  ar- 
j  rival  in  Lee.  Almost  continuously 
j  since  that  time  he  has  been  an  im- 
i  portant  factor  in  towm  politics,  has 
[  been  town  counsel,  a  member  of  the 
j  Republican  towm  committee,  a  rail¬ 
road  attorney,  and  so  many  other 
things  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  list  his 
activities.  Today  he  is  the  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  Clark  &  Clark, 
and  dean  of  the  Berkshire  bar  as  a 
practicing  lawyer.  Three  times  he  has 
j  been  elected  representative  to  the 
General  Court,  the.  first  time  in  1896. 

Mr  Clark  was  born  in  Sheffield  June 
j  5,  1854,  and  after  leaving-  the  schools 
j  of  that  town  was  a  student  at  the 
|  South  Berkshire  institute  at  New 
I  Marlboro.  Some  interesting-  stories 
i  have  been  told  of  that  institution  and 
j  the  experiences  of  a  number  of  stu- 
i  dents  who  later  became  residents  of 
j  Lee,  the  late  Dr  Henry  M.  Smith  be- 
ling  among  them.  After  graduation,  Mr 
J  Clark  taught  school  and  then  came  to 
Lee  in  1879.  He  began  the  study  of 
law  with  the  late  Judge  Norman  W. 
Shores.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
'Berkshire  bar,  and  in  1881,  was  made 
associate  justice  of  the  Lee  court,  the 
position  his  son,  Albert  Clark,  now 
holds,  in  1908,  he  wras  president  of 
the  Berkshire  Bar  association. 

After,,  he  married  Miss  Lillian 
j  Dewey  of  Lee  in  1882,  he  purchased 
i  the  Royce  house  on  Franklin  street, 

I  which  he  later  moved  to  Cliffwood  j 
!  street,  now  occupied  by  James  B.  Pol-  1 
j  lard,  and  built  the  present  fine  resi- 
|  dence  on  the  site. 
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Mr  and  Mrs  Clark  have  two  chil¬ 
dren,  Albert  Clark",  a  graduate  of  the  : 

,  Lee  High  school,  Trinity  college,  and 
Boston  University  Law  school,  and 
now  partner  with  his  father  in  the 
firm  of  Clark  &  Clark;  a  daughter, 

!  Mrs  Emma  Shields,  who  was  gradu- ; 
ated  from  Lee  High  and  Smith  col- : 
lege,  and  two  grandchildren.  Sturgis 
B.  Shields,  Jr.,  and  Albert  Raymond 
i  Clark. 


William  L.  Nye,  station  master,  on 
April  1,  completes  51  years  of  service 
;  at  Lee  for  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
i  &  Hartford  railroad.  He  first  entered 
the  employ  of  the  railroad  as  agent 
at  Danbury,  Ct.,  July,  1875,  56  years 
ago.  He  was  transferred  to  West 
Stockbridge  and  then  to  Lee.  For  five 
I  years  he  was  clerk  for  Mr  Cogswell, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  Lee  station  1 
|  and  wdio  w-as  transferred  in  1886  to  I 
I  Bridgeport  and  then  Mr  Nye  succeed-  F 
!  ed  him  as  agent.  In  1880,  there  were  F 
|  no  parlor  cars,  but  there  were  six  pas-  [ 
;  senger  trains  to  New  York  and  two  ; 
j  freights.  Today  there  are  twro  through  j 
trains  to  New  York  and  two  returning.  ! 
Mr  Nye  is  a  member  of  the  Lee  Meth-  j 
odist  church  and  of  Evening  Star ) 
lodge  of  Masons. 
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Michael  H.  Hayes  will  start  his  42d 
year  in  the  plumbing  and  tinning  bus¬ 
iness  on  Main  street  Monday.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  employ  of  the  late  Henry  C.  ( 
Phelps,  April  1,  1875.  The  first  of 
April,  1888,  he  bought  the  business  of 
Mr  Phelps.  Mr  Hayes  had  his  store 
for  twTo  years  where  the  Central 
lunchroom  is  located  and  then  he 
moved  to  hik  present  quarters  in  the 
Baird  block.  Mr  Hayes  is  a  member 
of  St  Mary’s  church  of  the  Holy  Name 
society  of  that  parish  and  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus. 


;  W.  Aden  Dikeman  cam*-  to  L^ 
vfrom  West  Stockbridge  42  years  ago,' 
April  1,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the 
late  David  Dresser,  for  whom  he 
worked  18  years  and  one  month,  the 
period  being  terminated  by  Mr  Dres¬ 
ser’s  death.  Mr  Dikeman  then  began 
working  for  the  Dresser-Hull  com¬ 
pany,  the  successors  of  Mr  Dresser, 
j  and  he  has  worked  for  them  25  years. 
He  has  charge  of  their  grain  mill  on 
I  Railroad  street  and  their  coal  sheds, 
and  also  yard  superintendent  as  well 
as  miller.  He  is  an  active  member  of 
Lee  grange  and  one  of  the  executive 
committee. 


Henry  F.  Ross  will  complete  his  38<i 
year  in  the  employ  of  Thomas  Norton 
as  his  master  baker.  He  began  his 
duties  under  Gus  Glemser  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  charge  of  Mr  Norton’s 
bakeshop.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
,  Methodist  church  and  of  the  official 
:  board  of  the  church.  He  is  an  active 
Imember  of  the  Lee  grange,  court 
Ferncliffe,  Foresters  of  America,  and 
of  Evening  Star  lodge  of  Masons. 


Richard  J.  Cahill  will  begin  his  21st  I 
year  Monday  in  the  employ  of  Thom-  { 
as  Norton.  Mr  Cahill  has  charge  of 
the  sales  of  the  bakery’s  output  at 
Lee,  Lenox,  Lenox  Dale  and  Stock- 
j  bridge.  He  is  a  member  of  Court 
Ferncliffe  of  Foresters  and  a  member 
and  lay  reader  of  St  George’s  Episco¬ 
pal  church. 


Thirty  years  ago,  August  Forrriento 
arrived  in  Lee  from  New7  York  city, 
I  bought  the  candy  and  cigar  business 
jof  Mr  Sutty.  who  went  to  Pittsfield, 
and  leased  the  store  in  Memorial  hail 
that  he  still  occupies. 
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July,  said  to  have  started  from  wiring 
in  the  center  of  the  building  down¬ 
stairs,  caused  damage  of  more  than 
$1000.  The  cause  of  today’s  fire, 
which  started  upstairs  in  the  two- 
story  structure,  is  unknown. 

When  Fire  Chief  Hubert  P.  Orienti  1 
arrived  the  flames  were  shooting  high.  ! 
This  morning  the  roof,  which  was  of 
slate,  was  on  the  ground.  In  the  end  I 
of  the  garage  were  four  cars;  two  j 
^  were  saved  and  two  damaged.  The  ell,  £' 
or  grease  room,  was  damaged  by  water  j 
and  smoke.  The  office  and  supply 
room  on  the  other  end  is  a  total  loss,  j 
Had  there  been  a  wind  the  follow-  j 
ing  buildings  might  have  been  in  dan-  i 
ger:  Berkshire  Gleaner,  Phelan  I 

'house,  Collins  and  Bossidy  blocks,  St  j 
Mary’s  church,  convent  and  school, 
and  the  house  in  which  Prunier  lives,  I 
all  surrounding  the  garage.  ij 

The  main  part  of  the  building  was  ;  - 
formerly  the  barn  of  the  Elizur  Srr*th  i 
property,  which  was  purchased  by  Carl  { 
Wurtzbach  and  later  sold  for  a  garage 
to  Sullivan  &  Hale,  who  moved  the 
barn  to  the  present  location.  The  t 
building  was  partly  covered  by  in-  1 
surance.  1  1 


James  A.  Kelly 

I  _______  — - 

i  Mr.  Kelly  was  born  in  Lee,  the . 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Kel- 
rly.  He  attended  local  schools  and  i 
St.  John’s  preparatory  school  at 
Danvers.  His  mother  died  in  the 
septic  sore  throat  epidemic  of  1928. 

During  the  World  War  Mr.  Kelly  j 
served  in  the  United  States  navy, 
j  He  was  active  in  the  Legion,  serving 
j  as  commander  of  the  local  post  for 
|  two  years.  He  also  was  an  active 
;  member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
Mr.  Kelly  conducted  an  electric  shop 
on  Main  street. 

He  married  Miss  Gertrude  Fahey 
of  Pittsfield,  who  survives  with  two 
children,  David  and  Margaret,  and 
I  his  father;  also  a  twin  brother,  John 
!  Kelly,  another  brother,  Frank,  and 
a  sister,  Mrs.  William  A.  Clarke  of 
Lee. 

Funeral  services  were  held  yester¬ 
day  morning  at  St.  Mary’s  church 
with  full  military  honors.  The  Rev. 
t  James  P.  Kirby  celebrated  the  sol¬ 
emn  requiem  hig'h  mass.  The  Rev. 

Pi. 


Only  charred  walls  were  left  standing  after  fire  gutted  the  garage  in  Lee  this  morning. 
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JAMES  KELLY  KILLED 

BY  MONOXIDE  GAS 

Found  Monday  Morning  on  Floor  of 
Wilson’s  Garage  on  Franklin  St. 
Beside  His  Car. — Local  Electrician 
Was  Active  in  Civic  Services. — 
Past  Commander  of  Legion. 

James  A.  Kelly,  38,  was  found 
dead  in  the  Wilson  garage  on  Frank¬ 
lin  street  Monday  morning  shortly 
before  8  o’clock.  The  body  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Richard  Driscoll,  who  en- 
-  ;  tered  the  garage  to  call  for  his  car*  . 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  Albert  H.  Wil¬ 
son,  the  proprietor  of  the  garage, 
j  Mr.  Kelly  was  found  on  the  floor 
of  the  garage  in  the  rear  of  the  ma-  I 
chine.  The  lights  of  the  coupe  were 
|  burning  and  the  motor  running.  Dr. 
i  Fred  H.  Vohr  was  called  and  pro- 
|  nounced  the  man  dead.  Medical  Ex- 
i  aminer  Dr.  George  S.  Wickham 
|  viewed  the  body  and  ordered  it  re- 
|  moved  to  the  Kelly  funeral  home.  Dr. 
j'Wickham  stated  that  death  was  due 
| 'to  carbon  monoxide  gas. 
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Thursday,  September  19,  1940. 


Berk-Lee  Garage  Is  Destroyed 


* 

J.  B.  Donoghue  of  West  Springfield 
was  deacon,  and  the  Rev.  Raymond 
Burke,  sub-deacon. 

The  procession  was  led  by  muffled 
drums,  the  chaplain  and  bugler,  col¬ 
ors  with  color  guard.  The  coffin 
was  draped  with  an  American  flag. 
Past  commanders  and  Legionnaries 
from  many  Berkshire  towns  attend¬ 
ed  the  ceremony.  Within  the  sane- | 
tuary  were  seated  several  Jesuits 
and  priests  from  other  parishes. 

The  bearers  were  John  D.  Hayes, 
John  McMahon,  James  Wickham, 
William  Pleu,  James  MoGinty  and 
William  A.  Ford.  Burial  was  in  St. 
Mary’s  cemetery. 
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BLAZE  DESTROYS 

MOTOR  BUILDING  j 

Lee  Motors  Garage  Lost  in 
Early  Morning  Fire  With 
$20,000  Loss 

Lee,  Sept.  19— Fire  this  morning 
destroyed  the  main  part  of  the  Lee  : 
Motors  building.  The  Are  was  dis¬ 
covered  about  3.45  by  Emmet  Hou^- 
kins,  son  of  Mrs  Janet  Hodgkins,  who 
lives  nearby,  when  he  was  awakened  : 
by  crackling  which  he  thought,  was 
hail  hitting  the  windows.  Phileas 
:  Prunier,  proprietor  of  the  gai'age,  J 
stated  this  morning  that  the  loss  was  i 
about  $20,000. 

This  is  the  second  fire  to  occur  in  j 
the  building  this  year.  The  fire  last  j 


LEE  AND  TYRINGHAM 
HISTORIC  HOUSES 


Sachem  of  Stockbridge  In¬ 
dians  Visits  Section  - — 
“Riverside’s”  History 

From  Ouy  Special  Correspondent 
Lee,  Nov.  22  —  The  highway  lead¬ 
ing  from  Pittsfield  and  branching  at 
East  Lee  corner,  one  road  going  to 
Tyringham  and  the  other  to  Stock- 
bridge,  is  lined  with  interesting 
houses.  It  is  the  oldest  thoroughfare 
in  th|s  part  of  Berkshire,  and  extends 
in  a  northerly  direction  from  Tyring¬ 
ham  and  Stockbridge  through  Lee, 
Lenpx,  New  Lenox,  and  ends  at  the 
East-street  road  in  Pittsfield.  It  is  a 
stretch  of  16  miles  along,  the  base  of  . 
the  mountains.  An  Indian  trail  went 
over  nearly  the  same  route  and  over 
these  trails  whites  first  entered  these 
beautiful  valleys. 

Chief  Uhm-Pa-Tuth,  or  Samuel  H. 
Miller,  the  last  sachem  of  the  Mohi-  \ 
can  Indians,  a  tribe  located  in  Stock- 
bridge  before  and  after  the  time  of 
Rev  John  Sargent,  famous  mission¬ 
ary  to  the  Indians,  who  came  to  , 
Stockbridge  in  1749,  visited  there  last  , 
Wednesday.  The  chief  is  a  graduate 
of  Carlisle  university,  was  in  Albany 
to  speak  of  an  anniversary  service  of  | 
the  Lutheran  churches  recently,  and 
from  there  came  to  Stockbridge  to 
visit  places  of  interest  to  his  tribe, 
now  located  in  Wisconsin. 

Many  of  the  articles  he  viewed  here 
were  once  owned  by  his  forefathers.  ' 

He  visited  the  Stockbridge  Memorial 
Mission  house,  Stockbridge  library, 
Congregational  church,  Sargent’s 
grave,  historic  Laurel  hill,  and  the 
Indian  burial  ground.  Of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  the  visitors  were  the  Sar¬ 
gent  Bibles,  communion  pewter  set  and 
bow  and  arrow  which  were  secured 
from  his  tribe  a  year  ago  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  by  Miss  Mabel  Choate  of  Stock- 
bridge. 

Along  the  road  previously  referred 
to  the  first  settlers  built  their  log 
cabins;  and  houses,  built  about  the 
j  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
j  still  remain.  It  is  thought  that  the 
first  houses  were  built  in  1724,  on  Cold 
:  Spring  mountain,  east  of  the  road  and 
nearly  on  the  Lee-Tyringham  line. 

A  house  of  great  interest,  “River¬ 
side,”  the  home  of  the  late  L.  B. 
Moore,  now  the  property  of  Mrs  Ban- 
yar  Clarkson,  where  the  officers  of  bat- 
i  tery  K,  U.  S.  field  artillery,  stayed  | 
!  while  in  Tyringham  during  maneuvers 
some  years  ago.  The  substantial 
building,  with  its  beams  and  general 
air  of  old-fashioned  hospitality,  was 
put  up  by  Justin  Battelle  about  1776. 

This  man  of  martial  name  was  a 
great  uncle  of  William  J.  Bartlett,  a 
prominent  Lee  papermaker,  who  made 
a  long  study  of  the  Battelle  gen- 
ealogy. 

Justin  was  a  great-great-grandson 
of  Thomas  Battelle,  who  settled  in  , 
Dedham,  coming  from  France  in  1628. 

He  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Continental  army.  It  is  known 
that  a  part  of  the  Revolutionary  army 
camped  on  one  occasion  in  the  yaid 
above  the  house,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  George  Washington  slept  in  what 
is  now  the  southwest  chamber  of  the  1 
old  part  of  “Riverside.”  The  camp-  . 
ground  which  the  battery  occupied 
was  used  by  colonial  troops  just  be¬ 
fore  the  battle  of  Bennington,  also  by 
British  troops  while  on  their  march 
to  the  battle  of  Ticonderoga.  Revo-  1 
lutionary  troops  passed  south  over  the 
road  by  the  house  with  cannon  to  be 
used  in  the  Connecticut  coast;. 


The  house  is  built  on  a  slight  knoll 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine.  It 
was  enlarged  in  1779,  and  was  then 
sold  to  Elder  John  Sweet,  a  Shaker  of 
some  note.  About  70  years  ago  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Asa  Judd, 
and  then  to  Mr  Moore.  The  interior 
of  the  main  part  of  the  house  still  has 
the  mammoth  fireplace  and  hand¬ 
made  hinges  and  latches,  all  in  a  re¬ 
markable  state  of  preservation.  The 
chimneys  are  built  from  the  founda¬ 
tion,  12  feet  square,  .to  the  roof,  where 
they  are  narrowed  to  four  feet.  At 
that  time  the  building  caught  fire  one 
Sunday  morning,  and  the  Shakers 
who  were  on  the  opposite  hill,  broke 
up  the  meeting  and  formed  a  bucket 
brigade  and  extinguished  the  blaze. 

Some  of  the  rafters  show  the  effects 
of  the  fire  today.  “Riverside”  has 
sheltered  many  noted  'people  and  the 
old  house  looks  good  for  many  years 
yet.  Among  the  famous  visitors  was 
the  late  President  Grover  Cleveland, 
who  spent  a  vacation  at  the  house 
while  he  enjoyed  trout  fishing. 


LIFE  IN  EARLY  YEARS 
IS  RECALLED  AT  LEE 

Town  Incorporated  In 
1777,  First  State  Election 
In  1780  With  30  Voters 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent 
Lee,  June  2S — It  is  interesting  in 
this  tercentenary  year  to  recall  some 
of  the  early  history  of  Lee.  In  1722 
the  Indians  sold  for  460  pounds,  thtre 
barrels  of  cider  and  30  quarts  of  rum 
the  land  now  called  southern  Berk¬ 
shire.  This  included  part  of  what  is 
now  the  town  of  Lee.  From  part  of 
this  land  the  town  of  Sheffield  was 
formed,  being  the  first  town  in  West¬ 
ern  Massachusetts.  It  was  not  until 
October,  1777,  that  the  town  of  Lee 
was  incorporated.  The  first  town¬ 
meeting  was  held  Wednesday  at  the 
home  of  Peter  Wilcox  which  stood 
about  where  the  library  now  stands. 
In  opposition,  to  our  present  town¬ 
meeting  there  was  no  money  voted 
for  anything.  Officers  were  chosen 
and  little  other  business  transacted. 
At  a  meeting  called  at  the  same  place 
for  January  8,  1778,  the  sum  of  30 
pounds  was  voted  for  preaching,  »o 
surely  did  the  early  pioneers  carry 
their  churches  with  them  into  tne 
wilderness.  April  5,  1784,  it  was  voted 
to  raise  40  pounds  to  establish  a  pub¬ 
lic  school,  so  while  the  phurch  led  the 
Way  the  school  followed  close  behind. 

At  the  first  state  election  held  at  the 
Peter  Wilcox  house  September  4, 
1780,  there  were  30  votes  cast  for  gov¬ 
ernor:  Of  course  where  money  was 
voted  it  did  not  mean  that  the  money 
itself  was  paid  in.  There  was  very 
little  ready  money  in  thi3  struggling 
little  town  and  days’  work  and  the 
products  of  the  soil  took  the  place  of 
the  money  of  today. 

May  18,  1781,  the  meeting  was  h^ld 
in  the  new  .  meeting  house  and  this 
custom  was  followed  for  a  number  of 
years.  Much  of  the  business  at  these 
meetings  were  concerned  with  get¬ 
ting  a  satisfactory  minister  for  the 
little  church,  no  easy  matter.  In  June, 
17  92,  Rev  Alvan  Hyde  was  conse¬ 
crated  as  pastor  and  with  his  coming 
there  was  little  trouble  for  the  41 
years  before  his  death.  It  was  not  > 
until  1830  that  church  and  town  sep¬ 
arated.  In  December,  1799,  an  article  i( 
in  the  warrant  called  for  $30  to  pay 
a  singing  teacher  but  this  was  voted 
down  as  being  a  waste  of  money. 


t 


Contrary  to  the  present  day,  oniy* 
property  owners  had  the  right  to  v^te 
money  away.  It  is  hard  even  faintly 
to  visualize'  the  town  in  those  early 
days.  Each  year  the  trees  were  cut, 
clearing  more  land  for  the  farmers. 
The  roads  were  few,  being  mostly 
i  trails  made  by  marking  the  trees.  ’ 
Imagine  the  men  gathering  for  the  \ 
town-meeting.  A  few  men  gathe.td 
um'er  great  difficulties  in  the  bitter 
cold  of  winter,  facing  grave  dangers 
from  the  wild  animals  and  Indians,  i 
yet  were  able  to  form  a  government 
which  has  endured  all  these  years  | 
with  every  year  bringing  greater  | 
riches  and  prosperity  to  the  town 
founded  by  such  great  sacrifices. 

These  early  settlers  had  little  of  I 
variety  in  their  f|od  and  living.  They  : 
must  have  brought  from  the  Cape  the  > 
seed  corn  which  the  Indians  taught  , 
them  to  use  and  on  their  arrival  here  j 
they  learned  to  use  maple  sugar  for  j 
sweetening.  In  1778  Cornelius  Bassett  J 
and  Nathan  Dillingham  built  the  first 
two-story  house  in  town  at  what  is 
.  now  the  corner  of  Housatonic  and 
East  Park  streets.  It  was  the  first  ; 
hotel  in  Lee  and  was  called  the  Red 
Lion  tavern.  In  a  room  in  the  inn 
was  opened  the  first  store  and  hire 
was  sold  a  load  of  salt  which  took 
Job  Hamblin  40  days  to  bring  from  ; 
Boston.  Hi-re,  too,  were  probably  held 
many  debates  on  predestination  and 
other  weighty  matters  of  religion.  In 
a  lecture  delivered  by  Rev  Amory  Gale 
before  the  Young  Men’s  association  of 
Lee,  he  speaks  of  this  tavern  and 
said  that  it  stood  until  recently  on 
Sheriff  Pease’s  lot.  This  lecture  was 
delivered  March  22,  1834,  and  later 
published.  In  speaking  of  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  those  days,  fie  says  the  men 
enjoyed  many  practical  jokes  on  each 
other  and  also  much  interest  was 
shown  in  the  musters.  These  were 
discontinued  in  1830. 

No  mention  is  made  anywhere  of 
the  relaxations  enjoyed  by  the  women 
and  we  must  believe  they  lived  a  life 
of  hard  labor,  their  only  pleasure  be¬ 
ing  to  attend  the  two  services  on 
Sundav  and  listen  to  the  hour-long 
sermons.  Perhaps  they  were  able  to 
meet  for  quiltings  and  the  dish  of  gos¬ 
sip  which  was  always  served  with  the 
quiltings,  such  as  the  fact  that  Maria 
Backus  had  to  appear  before  the  1 
.  church  committee  because  of  her  ’ 
marriage  to  Mr  Porter  who  had  used 
profane  language  unfit  for  a  church 
member,  and  that  Mrs  Elizabeth  Ben¬ 
nett  was  complained  of  because  sne 
had  not  taken  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  supper  for  more  than  a  year 
end  that  Capt  Jesse  Bradley  was  re¬ 
jected  from  the  church  because  he  be- 
]  Ueved  that  baptism  was  regeneration 
of  the  child  or  person  and  there  was 
no  reason  for  a  change  of  heart. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE. 

“Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  a 
man’s  life  is  full  of  temptations.  Lie 
goes  into  the  world  without  his  consent 
and  goes  out  against  his  will,  and  the. 
trip  between  is  exceedingly  rocky.  The 
rule  of  contraries  is  one  of  the  features 
of  this  trip.  When  he  is  little  the  big 
girls  kiss  him;  when  he  is  big  the  little 
girls  kiss  him.  If  he  is  poor  he  is  a  poor 
manager;  if  he  is  rich  he  is  dishonest. 
If  he  needs  credit  he  can’t  get  it;  if  lit 
is  prosperous  every  one  wants  to  do  him 
.  -la  favor.  If  he  is  in  politics  it  is  for 

ficait;  if  &e  is  gut  pi  poetics  he  is  as. . 

,'ood  to  his  country.  If  he  doesn't  give 
to  charity  he  is  a  stingy  cuss:  if  lie 
does  it’s  for  show.  If  he  is  actively  re¬ 
ligious  he  is  a  hypocrite;  if  lie  takes  no 
interest  in  religion  he  is  a  hardened  sin¬ 
ner.  If  he  gives  affection  ho  is  a  soft 
!  specimen;  if  he  cares  for  no  one  he  is  j 
coldblooded.  If  he  dies  young  there  was 
a  great  future  before  him;  if  he  lives  ' 
to  an  old  age  he  missed  his  calling.  If  j 
'you  save  money  you’re  a  grouch;  if  you  j 
|  spend  it  you’re  a  loafer.  If  you  get  it  j 
1  you’re  a  grafter;  if  you  don’t  get  it; 
j  you’re  a  bum.  So  what’s  the  use.’’ 

-  » #  / 
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E  OFFERS  STRAIGHT 
WAY  BACK  TO  NATURE 


Village  Located  Amid 
Berkshire  Hills — Abounds 
in  Poetic  Inspiration 

Prom  Our  Special  Correspondent 
Lee,  June  6— Steal  away  with  us  for 
a  few  hours  into  the  hills,  come  where 
the  turmoil  of  toil  and  trade  cannot 
be  heard;  where  the  worship  is  real  * 
and  not  spoiled  by  creeds  and  fash¬ 


ions;  where  you  will  get  a  new  idea 
of  the  big  earth  which  the  Creator 
madg  for  y?>u  and  which  you  have 
been  enjoying,  for  a  most  part  in  a 
fictitious  way,  where  the  anthems  are 
constant,  made  real  by  the  birds,  the 
brooks,  the  insects  and  the  breezes  in 
the.  tall  pines. 

For  recreation  let  us  take  the  trolly 
or  automobile  to  the  monument  at 
Bradley  park  on  Bradley  street,  leave 
the  car  at  lower  bridge  and  follow 
the  stream  up  to  the  upper  bridge, 
some  250  feet.  It  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  stop  in  this  little  triangle 
and  write  a  few  chapters  about  the 
old  country  schoolhouse  that  once 
stood  where  the  monument  is,  and 
how  its  'pupils,  long  after  the  school- 
house  was  removed,  erected  this  mon¬ 
ument  to  the  school  and  its  soldier 
boys— but  read  the  lettering  on  the  j 
stone,  it  tells  a  story  worth  knowing. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  take  the  road 
leading  toward  the  mountain  and, 
with  the  little  stream  on  the  left,  go 
east.  A  few  feet  beyond  the  corner 
and  there  is  a  grove  on  the  left,  bor¬ 
dering  the  brook  and  an  ideal  picnic 
ground.  It  is  not  two  minutes  walk 
from  the  corner,  but  quiet  and  rest¬ 
ful,  shady  and  the  little  brook  makes 
music  that  holds  the  lounger.  This 
is  the  spot  where  the  pupils  of  the 
old  school  gather  each  year,  young 
and  old,  and  have  a  reunion,  meet  old, 
greyheaded  companions  of  schooldays 
in  years  long  gone  by  and  have  a  day 
of  jollification.  It’s  a  somewhat 
unique  affair,  and  the  corn  cooked  on 
the  old  square  school  stove  is  almost 
equal  to  the  corn  borrowed  from 
neighboring  cornfields  in  days  of 
youth  and  roasted  over  a  bonfire  by 
the  brookside. 

If  this  spot  is  not  secluded  enough 
follow  up  the  brook,  keeping  on  the 
south  side,  for  there  is  a  series  of 
■  picnic  dells.  In  midsummer  this 
brook  is  very  small  as  the  water  is 
shut  off  at  the  reservoir  above. 

Let  us  take  the  road  and  go  up  the 
hill.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this 
leads  to  Codding  valley  in  the  moun-  ,  | 
tains;  up  to  the  old  settlement  where,  , 
on  a  large  rock  in  the  center  of  the 
mountain  valley  it  was  proposed  to 
build  the  first  church  in  Lee.  You 
will  hardly  believe  the  yarn  should 
the  tramp  lead  you  that  far,  for  only 
an  old  stone  wall  and  some  stumps 
show  that  man  has  ever  been  there.  , 
But  we  are  jumping  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end  of  the  stox-y. 

On  the  road,  half  a  mile  from  the 
monument,  we  come  to  Michael  La- 
hey’s  fann  and  get  a  long  view  to  the  I 
south.  Th^  farmhouse  and  buildings, 
hid  away  in  this  niche  in  the  hill  and 
shaded  by  great  maples,  are  very  at¬ 
tractive  and  the  hospitality  of  the 
Lahey'  family  we  can  vouch  for.  Mr 
La  hey  runs  the  largest  dairy  in  Lee 
and  the  fine  herd  of  cattle  is  worth  go¬ 
ing  far  to  see. 

This  is  a  starting  point  of  several 
good  tramps,  short  or  long.  If  we  turn 
to  the  right  into  the  pasture  and  then 
go  east  up  a  steep  grade  to  the  high¬ 
est  point  in  the  open  pasture  where 
best  long  view  in  this  neighborhood 
1  may  be  had.  If  we  keep  on  up  the 
brook  a  short  distance,  a  few  rods,  the  I 
J  !nw,*r  ivsM-vnir  of  the  Berkshire  Wat- I 
l<jr  company  is  reached,  Crossing  over  |, 


the  dam  and  again  turning  to  the  east 
there  is  a  short  half-mile  of  hill  and 
we  are  in  a  deep  cleft  between  the 
mountains.  This  is  a  fine  section.  In  1 
a  deep  and  wooded  gully  on  the  right  1 
is  the  stream  running  fi'om  the  up¬ 
per  to  the  lower  reservoir,  a  trout 
streaqi  by  the  way,  scoffed  at  by  the  1 
big  fishermen  of  the  neighborhood,  i 
but  which  often  gives  up  a  fine  sti-ing 
of  trout,  and.  is  rustic  enough  to  sat¬ 
isfy  most  any  fisherman  even  though 
there  might  not  be  a  strike  in  tho  : 
whole  stream  for  him. 

But  the  road.  Follow  along  until  j 
the  bridge  is  reached.  Straight  ahead 
leads  to  the  Codding  valley,  to  the  left  ! 
over  the  better  road  is  the  way  to  the 
big  reservoir.  One  may  go  to  the  1 
Codding  valley,  around  the  ‘‘Big 
Gate,”  and  return  to  the  village  by 
East  Center  street.  Don’t  try  it  un-  j 
less  you  have  someone  along  that 
knows  the  region. 

Berkshire  reservoir,  which  supplies 
the  town  of  Lee  with  the  best  water 
in  Bershire,  was  built  in  a  hollow  in 
the  top  of  the  mountains,  where  in 
colonial  times  there  was  a  saw  mill.  • 
No  one  living  can  remember  this  mill,  i 
but  50  yeai-s  ago  a  few  planks  stuck 
up  where  the  little  dam  had  been. 
This  was  for  years  a  great  hucklebex*-  • 
ry  and  blackberry  region,  and  here 
also  the  boys  set  their  figure-four 
ti-aps  and  caught  rabbits.  It  was  a 
place  frequented  by  the  great  droves  ’ 
of  wild  pigeons  that  used  to  infest  the 
country,  and  were  so  numerous  that 
the  mountain  farmei-s  caught  them  by 
spreading  a  course  net  along  the 
ground  on  which  there  had  been 
grain,  and  when  theyha  d  settled  in 
good  numbers  giving  the  net  a  pecu-  j 
liar  flop  which  caught  the  pigeons 
under  it.  Another  way  to  reach  his 
reservoir  is  up  the  Washington  moun-  ! 
tain  road,  shorter,  steeper,  all  wooded 
and  should  not  be  attempted  without 
a  guide.  There  is  good  fishing  in  this 
body  of  Water,  but  the  state  prohibits 
fishing  as  the  water  is  used  by  the 
town. 

.  -  -  .  =  •  i 

LEE  HUNTERS  ASKED 
TO  USE  GOOD  SE'NSE 

z  f  j. 

Proper  Regard  for  Farmers’ 
Property  Fair  Burden  to 
Put  on  Sportsmen 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent 

Lee,  Oct.  17  —  Southern  Berkshire 
hunters,  when  they  go  to  the  woods 
Tuesday  for  the  opening  of  the  set- 
son  on  upland  game,  ought  to  find 
the  covex's  well  filled  with  game  birds, 
rabbits,  hares  and  squirrels. 

Nearly  20,000  pheasant  and  quail 
have  been  liberated  in  this  state  since 
the  closing  day  of  the  gunning  sea¬ 
son  last  fall,  and  nearly  5000  hares 
and  rabbits  have  been  turned  loose. 
The  Lee  Sportsmen’s  club'  liberated 
a  large  number  of  pheasants  and  some 
x-abbits. 

Rabbits  and  hai-es  seem  plentiful 

this  year  in  the  woods,  it  is  said,  so 
there  ought  to  be  plenty  of  rabbit 
shooting  before  the  season  closes  on 
February  15.  Woodcock  may  also  be 
taken.  Their  flights  are  now  begin¬ 
ning  and  are  reported  as  being  about  ■ 
the  average  of  other  years. 

Daily  bag  limits  on  upland  game 
are;  Woodcock,  ’  four;  partridge.  I 
three,  with  a  seasonal  limit  -of  15: 
quail,  four;  pheasant,  two  males,  a 
total  of  six  ixx  a  season;  gray  squir-  ! 
rel,  five,  seasonal  bag,  15;  hares  and 
rabbits,  two  hai-es,  five  rabbits. 

Director  of  ftshei'ies  and  game,  Ray-  | 

— ifK. 


mono  j,  Kenney,  said  in  announcing 
the  opening  of  the  season  that  “hunt- 
ers. should  bear  in  mind  the  rights  of 
property  owners.”  Trespass  laws 
should  be  strictly  observed.  Posting 
of  Ian'd  today  against  hunting  is  large¬ 
ly  the  result  of  abuses  committed  in 
the  past  by  some  of  the  hunters. 
Sportsmen  should  conduct  themselves 
on  the  property  of  others  as  they 
would  on  their  own  land. 

It  is  only  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  landowners  with  the  hunter 
that  hunting  is  permitted  in  this  state 
and  the  sportsman  sliould  do  all  in  his 
power  to  keep  their  relations  amica¬ 
ble.  Many  serious,  fires  in  the  past, 
running  into  heavy  property  damage, 
have  been  laid  to  the  matches,  pipes, 
cigars  and  cigarets  of  the  hunters. 
Whef’  this  blame  is  deserved  or 
not,’  ,/e  hunters  should  try  to  set  an 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  people  by 
guarding  the  foi-ests. 

When  people  go  into  the  hills  for 
an  outing,  or  for  a  hunting  trip,  there 
are  several  things  that  they  should 
bear  in  mind.  These  suggestions  come 
from  landowiiers  and  are  the  l-esult  of 
actual  experiences,  and  have  much 
to  do  with  whether  the  farmer  puts 
up  tx-espass  warnings  or  not.  The  av¬ 
erage  land  owner  is  not  averse  to  a 
person’s  presence  on  his  land  if  he 
does  not  do  damage,,  or  make  work 
because  of  thoughtlessness. 

Fires  should  not  be  built  where 
there  is  any  danger  of  spi-eading  to 
dry  grass  or  leaves.  Find  a  big  flat 
xock,  if  possible,  near  water.  Do  not 
leave  the  fire  until  you  are  positive 
that  it  is  extinguished.  Fires  that 
have  been  “put  out”  by  kicking  the 
embers  about  have  caused  damage 
reaching  into  the  thousands  'of  dollars. 
One  would  not  think  of  building  fire 
around  a  fence  post  in  his  back  yard, 
so  why  should  you  do  so  out  in  a 
farmer’s  meadow  or  pasture?  Make 
the  fire  of  dead  wood  that*  will  not 
be  used  by  the  owner  of  the  land, 
as  he  has  further  use  for  fence  rails 
and  boards. 


Don’t  kick  big  stones  off  the  wall,  | 
just  to  see  them  roll  down  hill  into  | 
the  feu-mer’s  meadow.  It  is  harmless 
and  thoughtless  arnusemen:  apparent¬ 
ly,  but  the  farmer  has  to  lug  them 
back  uphill,  and' it  is  calculated  to 
expand  his  vocabulary  in  the  wrong 
dii'ection.  Don’t  take  stones  off  the 
wall  to  make  a  fireplace  and  then  go  j 
away  and  leave  them,  because  said  ! 
fireplace  “is  so  pretty,  and  it  will  be 
all  built  for  the  next  pex-son  who 
comes  along.” 

In  passing  under  an  apple  tree  it 
is  unwise  to  shake  200  apples  off  so 
that  you  can  have  a  few  to  eat  and  i 
some  to  throw.  The  farmer  has  no 
objections  to  that  -coup/-  of  apples  that  j 
you  may  want,  or  all  that  you  can 
eat,  but  the  other  196  on  the  tree  he 
can  use. 


It  is  a  good  rule  to  look  for  a  place 
where  you  can  crawl  under  a  fence,  or 
a  spot  where  you  can  step  over  it 
When  you  leave  the  bars  down  or 
knock  off  a  board,  it  may  mean  hours 
of  woxk  for  him  if  his  cattle  get  out 
A  good  rule  to  follow  is  to  use  the 
land  just  as  though  it  wei‘e  one’s  own, 
or  just  as  one  would  use  it  wei-e  the 
farmer  present.  Most  of  the  indiscre¬ 
tions  are  due  to  thoughtlessness,  by 
young  people  from  the  city  who  do 
not  realize  that  they  may  be  in  a  pas¬ 
ture  and  look  upon  the  wild  out-of-door 
as  common  property.  If  one  cannot 
go  into  the  hills  and  use  common 
sense,  keep  out  of  them  as  far  as 
possible.  1 


The  time  is  cpming  •  we  fear  when 
all  farm  property  will  have  to  be  post-  ! 
ed,  and  signs  put  up  throughout  the  ' 
hills  to  guard  against  the  damage  by 
fire  or  to  prevent  the  needless  work 
caused  by  thoughtless  people.  The  / 
man  who  carries  a  pair  of  nippers  to  \  ? 
i  cut  a  wire  fence  deserves  a  jail  sen-  ' 
\tence,  as  any  fool  should  know  better  ! 
U’he  very  act  is  malicious. 
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Dr.  Howard  S.  Forman 
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J.  T.  Cinella 
Opens  Office 


Doctor  Begins 
Practice 
In  Lee 


LEE,  July  6 — Dr.  John  T.  Cinella 
has  opened  his  office  at  77  Main 
Street  opposite  the  Lee  Library  in 


rButler  Named 
Postmaster  in 
East  Lee 


WASHINGTON,  Feb.  9— William 
E.  Butler  has  been  appointed  Post¬ 
master  at  East  Lee  to  succeed 
Francis  J.  Griffin,  the  Post  Office 
'  Department  officially  announced 
today.  The  Berkshire  office  is  of 
j  fourth  class  designation. 

— -  .  '  .  it 
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T.  F.  Corbett 
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LEE,  Feb.  22.— Atty.  Thomas  F. 
Corbett  will  open  offices  tomorrow 
in  the'  Park  Building  on  Main 
Street  where  he  will  engage  in  the 
general  practice  of  law. 

Atty.  Corbett  is  a  native  of  West 
Stockbridge-  and  the  son  of  As¬ 
sessor  and  Mrs.  John  Corbett  of 
that  town.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  of  West  Stockbridge  and 
graduated  from  Pittsfield  High 
School  in  the  class  of  1923.  After  at¬ 
tending  Fordham  University  in  New 
York  City,  he  received  his  law  de¬ 
gree  from  Fordham  University 
Law  School  in  1931  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  of  the  State  of 
New  York  in  the  following  year. 
He  was  associated  for  several  years 
with  vthe  office  of  Milbank  Tweed 
Hope'&  Webb,  one  of  New  York’s 
leading  law  firms,  and  since  1935 
he  has  conducted  his  own  law  prac¬ 
tice  in  that  city. 

Atty.  Corbett  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the'  Commonwealth  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  on  Jan.  9,  1939,  before 
the  Superior  Court  at  Pittsfield 
with  Judge  William  A.  Burns  pre¬ 
siding.  1 

Atty.  Corbett  plans  to  make  his 
home  here,  and  together  with  his 
wife  and  son,  Paul,  will  reside  at 
128  Housatonic  Street  where  he 
has  leased  an  apartment  from  Dr. 
W.  J.  O’Malley. 


what  formerly  was  the  office  of  Dr. 
Walter  J.  Bryans,  local  dentist. 

Dr.  Cinella  is  a  native  of  Mechan- 
icville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born 
Oct.  2,  1908,  the  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  G.  Cinella.  He'  at¬ 
tended  Mechanicville  High  School 
from  where  he  graduated  in  1927. 
In  1931  he  received  his  diploma 
from  Union  College  in  Schenectady 
and  in  1936  he  graduated  from  the 
Albany  Medical  School  and  later 
from  the  Middlesex  College  of  Med¬ 
icine  at  Syracuse. 

His  interneship  was  spent'  at 
Leonard  Hospital  in  Troy,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  located  from  1936  to 
1937.  From  that  time  until  his  mov¬ 
ing  to  Lee  he  had  a  residency. 

Two  weeks  ago  Dr.  Cinella  was 
married  to  Miss  Jane  Clark  of 
Mechanicville  at  the  Church  of  the 
Assumption  by  Rev.  S.  A.  Auri- 
gemina,  OSA.  Mrs.  Cinella  was 
formerly  a  teacher  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  of  Mechanicville. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Oneonta  Nor¬ 
mal  School.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Harry  E.  Clark,  Commissioner  of 
Finance  of  Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 
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A  five-dollar  bar  of  steel  made  in¬ 
to  watch  springs  is  worth  $250,000. 
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RETIRED  LEE  GROCER 
HAPPY  IN  HIS  GARDEN 


His  Store,  and  Cracker  Bar- 
j  rel,  Popular  With  Politi¬ 
cians  for  Years 
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Lee,  April  2 — Byron  L.  DeVarennes, 
j  eight  years  ago  at  this  time,  sold  his 
general  store  in  East  Lee  after  suc¬ 
cessfully  conducting  the  business  for 
31  years.  He  sold  the  store,  contain¬ 
ing  the  postoffice  and  adjoining  house 
jto  Mr  and  Mrs  Homer  L.  Moore  of 
!  Pittsfield,  who  operated  the  store  for 
:  about  two  years  when  it  was  bought 
!  by  Francis  J.  Griffin,  the  present 
I  owner.  After  selling'  the  property  to 
the  Moores  April  1,  1930,  he  continued 
as  postmaster  until  December  8  of  the 
I  same  year  when  he  tendered  his  resig¬ 
nation  to  the  postoffice  department, 
after  a  period  of  service  lasting  over 
j  31  years. 

1  Mr  DeVarennes  was  appointed  post- 
I  master  of  East  Lee  on  April  13,  1899, 
by  Charles  S.  Smith,  postmaster-gen¬ 
eral.  At  this  time  he  purchased  the 
general  store  that  he  had  been  rent¬ 
ing.  He  never  took  a  civil  service 
examination  although  persons  getting 
appointments  in  that  capacity  at  the 
present  time  are  obliged  to  take  the 
examinations.  During  the  term  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  postmaster  in  East  Lee  was 
twice  advertised  and  on  both  occa¬ 
sions  nothing  happened.  Mr  De- 
i  Varennes  was  reappointed  without  the 
examination  owing  to  his  past  good 
I  record.  This  postoffice  serves  about 
;  100  families  and  is  on  the  stage  route 
to  Otis. 

A  landmark,  the  DeVarenne’s  store 
was  famous  for  its  cheese  and  known 
to  many  prominent  persons  including 
some  of  the  best-known  politicians 
of  this  day  and  former  days.  While 
touring  the  Berkshires,  .Congressman 
Allen  T.  Treadway  always  stopped 
there  and  from  time  to  time  he  had 
brought  many  men  of  prominence  to 
the  East  Lee  general  store.  President 
Calvin  Coolidge  was  at  the  store  when 
a  representative,  a  member  of  the  po¬ 
litical  group.  Of  the  visit  of  Mr 
Coolidge,  Mr  De  Varennes  says  that 
he  observed  a  quiet  individual  among 
the  crowd  that  was  enjoying  crackers 
and  cheese,  and  upon  inquiring  he 
learned  that  the  gentleman  was  Calvin 
Coolidge.  Former-Governor  Samuel 
McCall  enjoyed  the  cracker  barrel  of 
this  country  store  and  he  often  said 
that  he  had  never  visited  a  neater  vil¬ 
lage  store.  No  doubt,  the  statement 
was  true  for  not  a  particle  of  dust 
was  allowed  to  rest  on  the  shelves  or 
the  neatly  arranged  goods. 

The  late  Mrs  De  Varennes’s  father 
for  many  years  conducted  the  present 
East  Lee  inn  as  a  hostelry  known  as 
the  Strickland  House.  Selling  the 
property  with  the  exception  of  a  siz¬ 
able  building  lot  on  the  west  end  on 
Chapel  street  Mr  and  Mrs  DeVarennes 
built  an  attractive  home.  Mr  De¬ 
Varennes  brought  his  hobby  to  the 
front  on  this  property,  that  of  raising 
flowers.  The  grounds  always  present, 
a  beautiful  appearance  in  summer. 
He  spends  many  hours  in  his  green¬ 
house  caring  for  his  plants. 

Hanging  in  the  DeVarennes*  home 
are  several  paintings,  the  work  of  Mr 
DeVarennes.  The  work  was  com¬ 
pleted  while  Jie  was  in  his  ’teens. 
There  is  a  large  canvas  of  “Sherman’s 
March  to  the  Sea,”  another  of  “Free- 
mont’s  Peak  in  Colorado,”  on  “Home¬ 
ward  Bound,”  a  sea  scene,  and  a 
“Swiss  Mountain  View.”  Other  ar¬ 
tistic  efforts  of  Mr  Varennes  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  production  of  beautiful 
cement  jardiniers.  One,  in  particular, 
includes  hundreds  of  small  stones 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  re¬ 
tired  grocer  and  postmaster  is  never 
idle  about  his  premises  for  theer  is  al¬ 
ways  work  that  he  can  find  to  do. 
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^Mrs.  Celia  Butler  of  East 
Lee  Has  Been  Lee  Resi¬ 
dent  50  Years 


i 
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LEE,  April  5. — Mrs.  Celia  F. 
}  Butler  of  Cape  Street,  East  Lee, 
will  observe  her  84th  birthday  Sun¬ 
day.  Members  of  her  family  are 
planning  a  dinner  party  in  her 
honor.  Mrs.  Butler  was  born  in 
Cheshire,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Dawling.  •  She 
was  one  of  four  children.  She  has 
one  brother,  Charles  Dawling  of 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  living.  Mrs. 
Butler  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cheshire. 

She  has  been  a  resident  of  Lee 
for  approximately  50  years  and  is 
well  known  throughout  the  com¬ 
munity.  She  has  been  married 
twice  and  has  two  children.  Her 
first  husband  was  the  late  Edward 
Worden  and  they  had  one  son,  Ed¬ 
ward  Worden,  Jr.,  of  East  Lee.  By 
her  second  husband,  Markus  But¬ 
ler.  there  is  one  son,  William 
Butler  of  East  Lee.  There  are  three 
grandchildren. 

Mrs.  Butler  is  enjoying  good 
health  and  is  quite  active  around 
her  flower  garden  in  the  summer  i 
time.  She  has  many  interesting 
tales  to  relate  about  the  past  espe¬ 
cially  the  flood  of  1885  and  the 
blizzard  of  1888. 


1939 


Observe  Anniversary 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  EdgarSDecker  of 
Columbia  Street  observed  their 
26th  anniversary  Thursday.  They 
were  married  at  the  Lee  Methodist 
parsonage.  Mrs  Decker  is  the  for¬ 
mer  Miss  Minnie  Couch.  The 
couple  have  four  children,  Mrs. 
Royce  Care#  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Briggs  of  Lenox  Dale  and  Marcel 
and  Jack. at  home. 
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Mrs  Joseph  Saulnier  of  River  street 
ivill  reach  her  89th  birthday  Sunday. 
Born  in  Canada,  she  was  christened 
Mary  A.  Vigeant  and  married  Nelson 
Martin,  a  contractor,  who  died  Janu¬ 
ary  2,  1908,  the  result  of  staging  giv- 
ng  away  at  the  Navin  house  on  Lau¬ 
rel  street.  She  had  two  sons,  Henry, 
now  dead,  and  George,  residing  in 
Maine.  She  later  married  the  late 
foseph  Saulnier. 
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Michael  Norton 


Observing  His 
35  th  Birthday 


LEE,  March  30 — Michael  T.  Nor¬ 
ton  today  is  receiving  congratula¬ 
tions  on  his  85th  birthday.  Mr. 
Norton  has  spent  his  entire  life  in 
Lee,  receiving  his  early  education 
in  the  schools  of  this  town.  At  the 
age  of  12  he  started  to  work  in 
the  Tanner  Machine  Shop,  now 
owned  by  the  Clarke-Aiken  Com¬ 
pany  in  East  Lee.  For  70  years  he 
was  continuously  employed  in  the 
machinist  trade  under  several  dif¬ 
ferent  owners.  Due  to  a  fall  three 
years  ago,  he  was  forced  to  retire, 
and  has  since  devoted  his  time  to 
his  hobby  of  raising  flowers  and 
vegetables.  He  takes  considerable 
l pride  in  the  appearance  of  his  home! 
‘which  he  occupies  at  84  Housatonic! 
Street  with  his  daughter,  Marcella.  I 


Lee,  Aug.  3 — Louis .  Ciullo  of  High 
street  is  to  open  a  barber  shop  on 
Main  street.  The  shop  will  be  lo- 
.cated  in  the  plumbing  store  of  Mi¬ 
chael  H.  Hayes  in  the  Baird  block. 
Contractor  Edwin  M.  Barber  has 
started  work  of  partitioning  off  a 
section  of  the  large  front  store  on 
the  south ,  side.  Mr  Hayes  will  re¬ 
tain  the  other  part .  of  the  store  as 
his  show  room  as  well  as  his  plumb¬ 
ing  shop  in  the  rear.  Mr  Hayes, 
who  will  be  82  on  December  23,  is 
dean  of  the  Berkshire  plumbers  and 
still  working  in  this  shop  which  he 
has  conducted  for  50  years.  Mr  Ciullo, 
wrho  has  been  a  barber  in  Lee  for 
many  years,  expects  to  open  his  new 
establishment  in  about  two  weeks. 


it 
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SURPRISE  PARTY 

GIVEN  TWO  COUPLES 


Lee,  Sept.  29 — A  joint  surprise  party 
was  tendered  last  night  in  the  parish 
house  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  in  South  Lee  to  Mr  and 

Mrs  Everett  F.  Charter,  who  cele¬ 
brated  their  35th  wedding  and  Mr  and 
Mrs  J.  Fred  Burt,  who  observed  their 
25th.  The  party  was  a  surprise  as 
each  couple  was  informed-  that  the 
observance  was  for  the  other.  There 
were  70  present  and  cards  were 
played  and  refreshments  served.  Each 
couple  received  a  large  wedding  cake 
and  a  purse  from  their  many  friends. 
Rev  Edmund  R.  Laine,  rector  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  South 
Lee,  presented  the  gifts  to  those  be¬ 
ing  honored  with  an  address  fitting 
the  occasion. 

Mr  and  Mrs  J.  Fred  Burt  of  Main 
street  were  married  in  White  Plains. 
N.  Y„  September  28,  1914.  Shortly 
after  their  marriage  they  left  their 
heme  town  and  settled  in  Peru,  com¬ 
ing  to  South  Lee  18  years  ago.  They 
are  the  parents  of  four  children. 
George  of  Quincy,  James  and  Thomas 
at  home  and  Mrs  Gerald  Morin  of 
East  Lee,  also  there  is  a  grandson. 
Mi  and  Mrs  Everett  F.  Charter  of 
Pine  street  were  married  in  their 
home  town  of  Crystal  Lake,  Ct.,  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1904.  Following  their  mar¬ 
riage  they  moved  to  Blandford,  Hunt¬ 
ington  and  Monterey,  coming  to  South 
Lee  22  years  ago.  There  are  two 
children,  Clessen  E.  Charter  in  the 
Lee  office  of  the  Pittsfield  Electric 
company.  Pauline  Charter,  also  a 
granddaughter. 


Henry  Mougins 
Wed  29  Years 


LEE,  June  22 — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  X.  Mougin  of  Bradley  Street 
are  observing  their  29th  wedding 
anniversary  today.  They  were 
married  June  22,  1910,  in  Stock-' 
bridge  at  St.  Joseph’s  Church  by 
Rev.  Father  Maher,  pastor. 

Mrs.  Mougin  is  the  former  Mae 
Tracy  of  Stockbridge.  Mr.  Mougin 
worked  for  25  years  for  his  father, 
Edward  X.  Mougin,  a  leading  con¬ 
tractor,  who  died  five  years  ago. 
Since  then  his  son  has  carried  on 
the  business. 

The  couple  have  five  children, 
Edward  and  Thomas  of  Lee,  Henry 
of  Dalton,  M&  E„  a  nurse  at  Mer¬ 
cy  Hospital,  ^Springfield,  and  Mrs. 
Garfield  Canon  of  Tyringham. 
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STEPHEN  V.  HALSEY 


TO  OBSERVE  BIRTHDAY 


Lee,  July  6 — Stephen  Vaile  Halsey,  | 
who  resides  at  the  home  of  Misses 
Carrie  and  Grace  Gibbs  of  Franklin 
street,  will  be  at  home  starting  at  3 
Monday  afternoon  to  receive  con¬ 
gratulations  on  his  85th  birthday.  He 
was  horn  in  West  Stockbi^dg?  July 
19,  1854,  and  came  to  Lee  with  his 
parents  at  the  age  of  two. 

Mr  Halsey  was  graduated  from 
Lee  high  school  in  the  class  of  1872 
and  was  the  first  principal  of  the 
grammar  school.  On  July  1,  1885,  he 
purchased  a  shoe  store  which  he  op¬ 
erated  many  years.  Later  he  became 
proprietor  of  the  Lee  newsroom  and 
on  January  25,  1^26,  he  retired  after 
selling  the  newsroom  to  the  present 
owner,  Frank  V.  Lahey.  Altogether 
Mr  Halsey  was  in  business  on  Main 
street  for  41  years. 


Has  Old  Housatonic  Timetable 

Sixty-six  years  ago  last  week  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Nye  first  started  to  work  for  I 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart¬ 
ford  railroad,  company.  He  has  been 
stationed  here  for  the  past  59  years. 
Recalling  this.  Carl  Wurtzbach 
brought  forth  from  his  collection  of 
old  papers  and  pamphlets  a  timetable 
issued  to  the  men  employed  by  the 
railroad  at  that  time.  The  faded  sheet 
is  timetable  No  2,  of  the  old  Housa¬ 
tonic  railroad.  It  is  noted  on  the 
sheet  that  at.  that  time  Lee  was 
served  by  11  trainr,  six  going  south 
and  five  northbound.  Today  there  is 
|  two  passenger  trains  going  each  way. 


COUPLE  TO  OBSERVE 


25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


Lee,  Aug.  29 — Mr  and  Mrs  Frank 
M.  Adamoli  of  Dublin  street  will  ob-  j 
i  serve  their  25th  wedding  anniversary  j 
Thursday.  Mr  Adamoli,  who  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  Lee  schools,  married 
Zaira  P.  Mariam  of  Housatonic,  Au- 
j  gust  31,  1914,  at  Housatonic.  Mr 

Adamoli  has  been  employed  at  Smith 
Paper,  inc.,  for  many  years.  The 
couple  are  the  parents  of  three  chil¬ 
dren,  Mrs  Baptista  Bernasconi,  Victor 
and  Norma  Adamoli. 
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L.  DEVARENNES 
DIES  AT  AGE  OF  78 
IN  EAST  LEE  HOME 


Postmaster  for  31  Years  and 
Veteran  Storekeeper  Re¬ 
tired  in  1930  —  Funeral 
Tomorrow  Afternoon 


i 


i 


Lee,  April  13 — Byron  L.  DeVaren- 
nes,  78,  of  Chapel  street,  veteran 
postmaster  and  groceryman,  died  at 
his  East  Lee  home  this  afternoon 
following  a  long  illness.  He  was  born 
January  1,  1861,  the  son  of  John  and 
Mary  (Decker)  DeVarennes,  at  Hunt¬ 
ington.  He  came  to  Lee  with  his  par¬ 
ents.  He  was  educated  in  the  Lee 
schools  and  attended  the  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  N.  Y.,  busines  college.  He  be¬ 
came  bookkeeper  for  his  father,  John 
DeVarennes,  who  purchased  the  Chaf¬ 
fee  mill  in  August,  1881.  The  mill 
was  wrecked  by  the  East  Lee  flood 
in  April,  1886,  and  after  it  had  been 
repaired,  burned  in  August,  1888. 

Mr  DeVarennes  then  left  with  his 
father,  who  became  superintendent  of 
a  paper  mill  at  Tieonderoga,  N.  Y., 
and  later  in  Spring  City,  Pa.,  in  which 
places  he  was  employed  as  a  book¬ 
keeper.  He  returned  to  East  Lee 
and  later  purchased  a  store.  He 
married  Miss  Nellie  Strickland,  who 
died  November  15,  1928. 

Postmaster  for  31  Years 

Mr  DeVarennes  sold  his  general 
store  nine  years  ago  this  month  after 
successfully  conducting  the  business 
for  31  years.  He  sold  the  store,  con¬ 
taining  the  postoffice  and  adjoining 
house,  to  Mr  and  Mrs  Homer  L. 
Moore  of  Pittsfield  and  Tyringham, 
who  operated  the  store  for  about  two 
years,  when  it  was  purchased  by 
Francis  J.  Griffin,  the  present  owner. 
After  selling  the  property  to  the 
Moore's  on  April  1,  1930,  he  continued 
as  postmaster  until  December  8  of 
the  same  year,  when  he  tendered  his 
resignation  to  the  postoffice  depart¬ 
ment  after  a  period  of  service  to 
the  government  lasting  more  than  31 
years. 

Mr  DeVarennes  was  appointed  post¬ 
master  of  East  Lee  on  April  13, 
1899,  by  Charles  S.  Smith,  postmaster- 
general.  In  March,  1899,  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  general  store  that  he  had 
been  renting.  He  never  took  a  civil 
service  examination,  although  persons 
getting  appointments  in  that  capacity 
at  present  time,  are  obliged  to  take 
the  examinations.  During  the  term  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  postmaster  in  East  Lee  was 
twice  advertised  and  on  both  oc¬ 
casions  nothing  occurred.  Mr  De¬ 
Varennes  was  reappointed  without  the 
examination  owing  to  his  excellent 
record.  This  postoffice  serves  about 
100  families  and  was  transferred  to 
the  Butler  store  when  William  E. 
Butler  was  appointed  postmaster, 
February  9. 

Mr  DeVarennes  had  a  remarkable 
memory  and  liked  to  converse  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  past.  A  landmark,  the 
DeVarennes  store,  was  well  known,  as 
was  the  proprietor,  who  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  those  who  knew  him. 
Congressman  Allen  T.  Treadway  al¬ 
ways  stopped  there  and  from  time  to 
time  he  had  brought  many  men  of 
prominence  to  visit  Mr  DeVarennes. 

President  Calvin  Coolidge  was  at 
the  store  when  a  legislator.  Of  the 
visit  of  Mr  Coolidge,  Mr  DeVarennes 
said  that  he  observed  a  quiet  in¬ 
dividual  among  the  crowd  that  was 
enjoying  crackers  and  cheese,  and 


upon  inquiring  he  learned  that  the 
gentleman  was  Calvin  Coolidge.  For¬ 
mer  Gov  Samuel  McCall  enjoyed  the 
cracker  barrel  and  often  said  that  he 
had  never  visited  a  neater  village 
store. 

Mr  DeVarennes  a  few  years  ago 
erected  an  attractive  home  adjoining 
the  East  Lee  inn  where  since  his  re¬ 
tirement  he  had  brought  his  hobby 
to  the  front,  that  of  raising  flowers. 
The  grounds  were  always  beautiful  in 
the  summer  and  he  spent  many  hours 
in  his  greenhouse.  Hanging  in  the 
DeVarennes  home  are  several  paint¬ 
ings,  the  work  of  Mr  DeVarennes 
while  he  was  in  his  ’teens. 

He  leaves  two  sisters,  Miss  Mabel 
L.  DeVarennes  and  Josephine  E.  Mc¬ 
Allister  of  Lee,  and  a  brother,  Frank 
H.,  of  New  York.  The  funeral  will 
be  held  Saturday  afternoon  at  2 
at  the  home.  Rev  Henry  \V.  Smith 
will  officiate,  and  burial  will  be  in 
Fairmount  cemetery. 


GEORGE  S.  GORDON 
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Archie  N.  Nettleton. 

Archie  Newton  Nettleton,  for  the 
past  35  years  a  resident  of  South  Lee, 
died  suddenly  Friday  evening,  Nov. 
10,  at  his  home  there  following  a  two 
weeks’  illness  from  a  heart  ailment. 
Born  Nov.  24,  1873,  a  son  of  A.  New- 
I  ton  and  Esther  (Holmes)  Nettleton, 
i  at  Greeley,  Col.,  he  spent  his  boyhood 
j;  in  the  West  and  his  young  manhood 
and  most  of  his  later  life  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  His  parents  were  the  first 
j  couple  to  be  married  in  the  town  of 
Greeley. 

As  a  boy  Mr.  Nettleton  experienced 
the  thrills  and  terrors  of  threatened 
Indian  raids,  went  to  school  in  a  sod- 
house,  and  once  rode  in  the  cab  of  a  ; 
locomotive  which  crossed  from  East  ■ 
to  West  soon  after  completion  of  a 
branch  of  this  country’s  first  trans-  ; 
continental  railroad.  His  formal  edu¬ 
cation  was  received  at  the  public 
schools  of  McCook,  Neb.,  and  at  ■ 
;  Franklin  Academy,  Franklin,  Neb. 


Coming  East  soon  after  completing  : 

!  his  schooling,  Mr.  Nettleton  spent !  -  , 
his  early  years  in  Stockbridge  on  the !  ^  j 
|  farm  of  his  uncle,  the  late  William !  "  ! 
Nettleton.  On  October  11,  1899,  he  [  I 
was  married  to  Amy  J.  Breed  of  jv 
South  Lee,  a  ceremony  performed  by 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Lawrence, 
rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  church,  j 
Stockbridge.  Attendants  at  the  wed-  j 
ding  were  Miss  Jennie  Wheeler,  now  | 
Mrs.  Gardiner  Moore  of  Stepney,  ! 
Conn.,  and  J.  Albert  Murphy,  now  of  i 
Holyoke.  Both  were  present  at  the  I 
funeral  services  held  this.  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs..  Nettleton,  soon  after  I 
their  marriage,  spent  some  years  near  ; 
Mr.  Nettleton’s  birthplace  in  the  j 
West.  He  was  subsequently  employ¬ 
ed  in  bridge  construction  work  and ! 
other  industrial  fields.  Before  re-  j 
turning  to  South  Lee,  Mr.  Nettleton’s 
chief  occupation  was  as  trolleyman  at  I 
St.  Joseph’s,  Mo.,  at  Waterbury,  j 
Conn.,  and  on  the  Pittsfield-Great  i 
Barrington  line  of  the  Berkshire  i 
Street  Railway,  where  he  was  employ¬ 
ed  for  several  years. 

For  the  past  30  years  Mr.  Nettleton 
had  become  well  known  in  Southern 
Berkshire  as  agent  for  the  Metropoli- 
ton  Life  Insurance  Company,  from 
whose  employ  he  retired  in  January  of 
this  year.  At  that  time  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Pittsfield  office  of  the 
company  tendered  him  a  farewell  din¬ 
ner  and  presented  him  with  a  silver 
purse.  The  company’s  manager  at 
j  the  Pittsfield  office,  Harry  St.  Clair 
Nutting,  made  the  presentation.  Soon 
after  his  retirement,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nettleton  motored  to  Florida  for  the 
;  winter  months,  returning  in  April. 

Mr.  Nettleton  was  a  member  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  South 
Lee,  which  he  served  for  20  years  as  a 
vestryman.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  Evening  Star  lodge  of  Masons  and 
of  Morning  Star  lodge,  Eastern  Star. 

He  leaves,  besides  his  wife,  two  sons, 
Leon  D’  of  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.,  and 
Albert  N.  of  Lee,  also  a  brother,  Gil¬ 
bert  R.  of  South  Lee,  and  a  sister, 
Mrs.  May  Seeley  Harris,  of  Denver, 

Col. 

Services  took  place  Monday  after¬ 
noon  with  prayers  at  the  South  Lee 
residence  at  2:00  o’clock  and  funeral 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
at  2:30,  Rev.  Edmund  Randolph  Laine, 
rector  of  St.  Paul’s  church,  Stock- 
bridge,  officiating.  Mrs.  Basil  Har¬ 
vey, "organist  of  St.  George’s  church, 
Lee,  presided  at  the  organ.  Attend¬ 
ing  the  service,  each  group  in  a  body, 
were  the  employees  of  the  Pittsfield 
office  of  thej.  Metropolitan  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  and  members  of  Even¬ 
ing  Star  lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  of 
Morning  Star  lodge,  Eastern  Star. 
Bearers  were  J.  Albert  Murphy  of 
Holyoke,  Harry  St.  Clair  Nutting  of 
Stockbridge,  Fred  Jahn  and  Marshall 
L.  Barnard  of  Lee,  and  John  F.  Kelly 
and  Howard  N.  Griffin  of  South  Lee. 
Raymond  C.  Pecon  of  Lee,  Leon  E.  Pe- 
con  of  Great  Barrington  and  Almon 
H.  Griffin  of  Ware  were  ushers.  In¬ 
terment  was  in  Fairmount  cemetery, 
Lee. 


NOVEMBER  17,  1939 


Dr.  O’Malley 


Lee  Dentist 
Was  Prominent 
As  Athlete 


1 


LEE. — Dr.  William  J.  O’Malley, 
61,  of  Housatonic  Street,  well 
known  dentist  and  years  ago  known 
in  Southern  Berkshire  as  a  basket¬ 
ball  and  baseball  player,  died  last 
night  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in 
Pittsfield  following  a  brief  illness. 

Dr.  O’Malley  was  taken  ill  while 
1  attending  the  Holy  Cross-Temple 
football  game  last  Saturday  and 
his  condition  became  such  that  he 
was  removed  to  the  hospital  Mon¬ 
day.  Pneumonia  developed. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  10 
Monday  morning  at  St.  Mary’s 
Church  and  burial  will  be  in  St. 
Mary’s  Cemetery. 

Born  in  West  Springfield 

Dr.  O’Malley  was  born  in  West 
Springfield,  the  son  of  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Elizabeth  (Dougherty) 
O’Malley.  He  was  graduated  from 
West  Springfield  High  School  in 
1896,  when  he  was  15.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  a  time  at  the  E.  F. 
Leonard  Drug  Store  in  Springfield, 
also  by  the  late  M.  A.  Lennon  at 
the  latter’s  drug  store  in  Housa- 
tonic.  He  attended  the  New  York 
Pharmaceutical  College  and  passed 
the  State  board  examinations  in 
New  York.  His  dental  training  was 
received  at  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.,) 
Dental  College,  graduating  in  1907 
and  he  had  since  practised  in  this 
town. 

Dr.  O’Malley  was  a  member  of 
i  the  Housatonic  basketball  team 
when  basketball  meant  a  great  deal 
;j  to  the  citizens  of  the  community, 

J  especially  the  rivalry  between ! 
Housatonic  and  Great  Barrington. 

.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Dental  Society  and  the 
American  Dental  Society.  He  also 
held  membership  in  the  Lee  Knights 
of  Columbus. 

The  survivors  are  his  widow,  the 
former  Mary  Jane  Egan  of  Housa¬ 
tonic,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Searlea  High  School  faculty  in 
Great  Barrington;*  a  son,  John  E., 
a  student  at  Holy  Cross  College 
and  a  daughter,  Miss  Mary  Jane  at 
home;  also  a  brother,  Charles  A. 
O’Malley  of  Springfield. 

November  24,  1939. 


Mrs.  John  M.  Goodrich. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Goodrich,  who  has 
been  a  resident  of  Lee  for  the  past  46 
years,  died  at  the  House  of  Mercy 
hospital  in  Pittsfield  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  of  last  week  following  a  lingering 
illness.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Henry  and  Annie  E.  (Carter) 
Woods  of  Stockbridge,  and  was  a 
well-known  resident  of  Lee,  coming 

i:  here  at  the  age  of  22  years.  She  was 
:  68  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

Mrs.  Goodrich  was  a  member  of 
Lee  Grange,  the  Home  Economics 
club,  the  First  Congregational  church, 
and  Ausotunnoog  chapter,  Daughters 
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of  the  American  Revolution.  Besides 
her  husband,  she  is  survived  by  seven 
children.  Percy  W.  Goodrich  of 
Pittsfield,  Mrs.  G.  Stetson  Harding  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Mrs.  Walter  Walker 
of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Miss  Vera  Goodrich 
of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Miss  Martha  Good¬ 
rich  of  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  John  J.,  Jr., 
of  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  Charles  of  Man- 
hattanville,  Cal.  Other  survivors  are 
a  sister,  Mrs.  Edward  Rea,  and  a 
brother,  Charles  Woods  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  three  grandchildren. 

The  funeral  was  held  on  Sunday 
afternoon  at  the  First  Congregation¬ 
al  church  with  the  pastor,  Rev.  Dr. 
James  G.  Brown,  officiating.  Miss 
Jeannette  Bastion,  organist,  of  Pitts¬ 
field,  played  Mrs.  Goodrich’s  favorite 
hymns.  Burial  was  in  Fairmount 
cemetery. 

The  pall  bearers  were  Harold  Hub¬ 
by,  Waldo  Cannon,  George  Barnard, 
Francis  Fanning,  Henry  Kuhn,  and 
Robert  Walker. 


February  21,  1940. 

G.  F.  Perkins 
Dead  in 


Prominent  Summei 
Resident’s  Funeral 
Tomorrow 

LEE. — George  F.  Perkins,  66* 
Williams  College  graduate  and  for¬ 
mer  director  of  the  Lee  National 
Bank,  long  a  summer  resident  of 
this  town,  died  early  yesterday 
morning  in  his  winter  home  in  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  N.  J.  He  was  in  good 
health  when  he  retired  Tuesday 
night.  He  passed  away  in  his  sleep. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  2  to¬ 
morrow  afternoon  at  his  residence^ 
2000  Hudson  Boulevard,  Jersey 
City.  Burial  will  be  in  Fairmount 
Cemetery  here  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  a  director  in  the 
Lee  Bank  from  1917  until  1933 
when  he  declined  election  because 
of  the  pressure  of  other  duties.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  the  Stockbridge 
Three  Arts  Association,  owners  of 
the  Berkshire  Playhouse. 

He  was  the  son  of  George  F.  and 
Charlotte  S.  (Crocker)  Perkins  and 
was  born  January  24,  1874,  at  Jer¬ 
sey  City  Heights.  Following  his 
graduation  from  Williams  he  en- 
!  tered  business  with  his  father  in 
the  Perkins  Goodwin  Company  of 
New  York,  paper  jobbers. 

For  many  years  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Perkins  «& 
Squire  Company  of  New  York.  He 
still  operated  the  estate  of  his  par¬ 
ents  known  as  Brookside  Farm  on 
Devon  Street,  and  had  a  summer 
home  on  the  same  street.  He  spent 
about  seven  months  of  the  year 
here  and  was  a  prominent  citizen. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  management  of  the 
Providence  Institution  for  Savings 
in  Jersey  City.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that 
city  and  attended  the  First  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  in  Lee. 
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He  married  Miss  Imogene  Louise 
Perry  of  Jersey  City  November  15, 
1899,  who  survives  him  with  a 
'  daughter,  Mrs.  Robbins  H.  Miller 
of  North  Haven,  Conn.,  and  a  son, 
George  F.  Perkins  Jr.,  of  Short 
Hills,  N.  J.,  and  three  grandchil¬ 
dren;  also  a  sister,  Mrs.  Avery  W. 
Ready  of  Jersey  City;  a  niece  and 
four  nephews.  A  sister,  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Perkins  Dunn,  died  several 
years  ago. 


,  1940 

J.  J.  BOSSIDY,  TOWN 
TREASURER,  DIES 

Was  Also  Town  Clerk  and 
Had  Previously  Served 
Town  as  Selectman 


JOHN  J.  BOSSIDY 

Lee,  June  28 — John  J.  Bossidy,  46, 
of  Summer  street,  town  clerk  and 
treasurer  of  the  town  of  Lee,  died  this  j 
afternoon  following  a  few  months’  ill¬ 
ness. 

He  was  born  in  Lee.  May  30,  1894, 
and  attended  the  Lee  schools.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  late  James  W.  and 
Ellen  (Peters)  Bossidy.  He  was  a 
blacksmith  and  following  the  death 
of  his  father  operated  the  shop  on 
Housatonic  street,  which  his  father  | 
had  conducted  for  many  years.  Mr 
Bossidy  served  in  the  World  war  over¬ 
seas  as  a  member  of  the  186th  aerial 
squadron  and  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Lee  post,  American  Legion  and 
the  40  and  8.  He  was  chairman  of  \ 
the  Democratic  town  committee,  a  po¬ 
sition  he  held  for  many  years  and 
also  a  member  of  the  Lee  fire  depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr  Bossidy  served  on  the  board  of 
selectmen  for  10  years  and  in  1937 
was  elected  town  treasurer  following 
the  resignation  of  Miss  Mary  G.  Hayes.  , 
In  February,  1939,  he  was  also  elected 
town  clerk,  a  position  he  was  appoint-  j 
ed  to  in  November  of  the  year  before  ; 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late 
town  clerk,  Edward  J.  Maloney,  who  j 
held  the  position  for  22  years.  He  : 
leaves  his  widow,  the  former  Margaret  j 
Humeston;  three  sons,  John,  James  ; 
and  Donald  and  two  daughters,  Eliza- 
beth  and  Barbara;  also  two  brothers,  : 
Walter  R.  of  Lee  and  William  of 
Cocoa,  Fla.  The  funeral  arrangements  j 
are  incomplete. 
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LEE  COUPLE  OBSERVE  j 
/fji  GOLDEN  WEDDING, 

-  I 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Clark  Cele-  j 

brate  50th  Wedding  Anniversary 

at  Their  Franklin  Street  Home. — 

Receive  Congratulations  From 
i  Friends  Everywhere. 

i 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  B.  Clark  cel-  j 
ebrated  their  golden  wedding  anni-  I  ' 
versary  in  a  quiet  way  at  their  j 
home  on  Franklin  street  Wednesday.  , 

As  they  were  married  October  5, 

|  1882,  at  Lee  on  Mrs.  Clark’s  twen¬ 
tieth  birthday,  the  day  marked  a 
double  anniversary  for  her.  The 
couple  were  recipients  of  many  beau-  J 
tiful  baskets  of  flowers  from  friends  | 
and  organizations,  and  were  remem-  I 
bered  with  cards  and  congratula-  | 
tions  from  well-wishers  everywhere. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  family  din-  ! 
ner  party  was  given  in  honor  of 
the  couple  at  the  home  of  their  son 
and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Clank,  of  Orchard  street. 

Mrs.  Clark  was  before  her  mar¬ 
riage  Miss  Lillian  Dewey,  the 
daughter  of  Andrew  S.  Burt  Dewey, 
whose  wife,  Ann  Smith  Meacham, 
was  a  descendant  of  John  Howland, 
the  pilgrim,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Tilly,  who,  with  her  father  and 
mother,  were  passengers  on  the 
Mayflower. 

Mrs.  Clark  organized  the  Auso- 
tunnoog  chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  in  Lee 
in  1913,  and  served  as  regent  for 
five  years.  She  was  then  elected 
registrar,  which  office  she  has  since 
held.  In  1924  she  organized  the 
First  Resistance  chapter,  D.  A.  R., 
in  Great  Barrington,  and  served  as 
regent  the  first  year. 

Genalogical  research  has  claimed 
much  of  Mrs.  Clark’s  attention  in 
which  field  she  has  been  accorded 
much  praise.  She  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  England  Historic 
and  Genealogy  society  since  1912. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  “John  How¬ 
land,  a  Mayflower  Pilgrim,”  society, 
the  “Huguenot  Society,”  the  “Foun¬ 
ders  of  the  D.  A.  R.,”  the  “Ex-Re¬ 
gents  Club  of  Massachusetts,”  the 
“State  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,”  the  “Daughters  of  the  Co¬ 
lonial  Wars,”  “The  Chapin  Family 
Association,”  “The  Bosworth  Asso- 
j  elation,”  and  numerous  other  or- 
;  ganizations. 

'She  has  been  an  active  worker  in 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  being  at  one  time 
county  president  and  president  of 
the  local  organization.  Mrs.  Clark  , 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Republi-  j 
can  state  committee,  and  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  she  was  chairman  of 
the  local  Republican  women’s  town 
committee.  For  more  than  forty-  ; 
five  years  she  was  a  teacher  at  the  ' 
First  Congregational  Sunday  school,  j 
Mrs.  Clark  is  a  great  lover  of  an-  ! 
tiques,  and  has  a  collection  of  about  ! 
six  hundred  pieces  of  china,  glass  I 
and  pewter  upon  her  dining  room  ! 
walls. 

Mr.  Clark,  dean  of  the  Berkshire  | 
bar,  practicing  as  a  lawyer,  was 1 
born  at  Sheffield  June  5,  1854,  a 
descendant  of  some  of  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  of  Connecticut.  He  was  a  pu¬ 
pil  at  the  South  Berkshire  Institute 
at  New  Marlboro.  After  graduating 
he  taught  school  and  then  came  to 
Lee  in  1879.  On  April  1  he  cele¬ 
brated  the  53rd_  anniversary  of  his 
arrival  here. 
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After  coming  here  he  began  the 
study  of  law  with  the  late  Judge 
Norman  W.  Shores.  He  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  Berkshire  Bar,  and  in 
1881  was  made  associate  justice  of 
the  Lee  court,  the  position  his  son 
now  holds.  In  1908  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Berkshire  Bar  associa¬ 
tion.  On  June  25,  1930,  the  bar 
gave  a  dinner  at  the  Greenock  Inn  in 
Lee  in  honor  of  Mr.  Clark’s  fiftieth 
year  as  attorney,  which  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  group  of  seventy  Berkshire 
lawyers  and  friends.  Mr.  Clark 
was  presented  with  a  parchment  on 
which  was  an  embossed  sentiment  of 
appreciation  drawn  up  by  Atty. 
Frank  H.  Cande  of  Pittsfield.  The 
tribute  reads  as  follows: 

“To  Albert  B.  Clark — a  tribute. 
From  the  members  of  the  Berkshire 
bar.  From  June  25,  1880,  to  June 
25,  1930.  A  period  of  fifty  years  in 
active  practice  of  the  law  is  now 
completed.  Here  is  recorded  the 
judgment  of  his  fellows  at  the  end 
of  that  period.  May  the  final  judg¬ 
ment  be  for  many  years  delayed. 

“For  fifty  years  Albert  Clark  has 
been  true  to  his  oath.  He  has  done 
no  falsehood  in  court,  has  promoted 
no  false  or  unlawful  suit,  has  delay¬ 
ed  no  man  for  lucre  or  malice  and 
has  always  conducted  himself  with 
fidelity  to  his  clients  and  to  the 
courts.  His  honesty  and  integrity 
stands  unquestioned;  his  honor  and 
reputation  unsullied. 

“He  has  been  honored  by  the  bal¬ 
lots  of  his  fellow  citizens  and  per¬ 
formed  with  credit  the  duties  of  the 
offices  to  which  he  has  been  chosen. 

“A  long  career  with  no  stain  upon 
its  record;  a  life  so  lived  as  to  have 
attained  the  approbation  of  his  fel- 
lowmen;  a  consciousness  of  no  res¬ 
ponsibility  neglected;  of  moral  and 
civic  duty  well  performed;  the  love 
and  respect  of  family  and  friends 
attained  and  held;  a  competence 
fairly  obtained;  these  constitute 
success  and  upon  them  we  congrat¬ 
ulate  our  brother.” 

Almost  continuously  since  his 
coming  t0  Lee  Mr.  Clark  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  town  politics. 
Today  Mr.  Clark  is  the  senior  part¬ 
ner  of  Clark  &  Clark. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  have  two 
children,  a  son,  Albert,  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Emma  Clark  Shields,  and 
two  grandsons.  Sturgis  Bradford 
Shields,  the  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Sturgis  B.  Shields  of  New  York 
city,  is  a  senior  at  Lawrenceville 
preparatory  school.  Albert  Ray¬ 
mond  Clark,  a  student  at  the  Lee 
schools,  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Clark  of  Orchard  street. 


A.  A.  Hyde,  Native  of  Lee, 

|  Has  Met  With  Much 
jj33.  Success 

LEls,  June  17. — Alexander  A.  Hyde, 
“mentholatum  king,”  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  Lee’s  sons,  has 
been  spending  a  few  days  at  the  ; 
Hyde  homestead  on  Park  Street 
renewing  old  acquaintances  and  en¬ 
joying  the  scenes  of  his  childhdod. 
The  founder  of  the*  mentholatum  i 
business  nearly  50  years  ago,  Mr. 
Hyde  has  made  over  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  business  vthich  now  sup¬ 
ports  several  factories  in  various 
cities. 
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In  his  success  Mr.  Hyde  has  not  j 
forgotten  Lee  for  he  donated  a  fev/ 1 
year's  ago  one  of  the  beauty  spots }' 
of  the  county  to  the  town  of  Lee 
to  be  reserved  for  a  public  park' 
known  as  Ferncliff  Park.  This  tract, 
located  not  far  from  the  Hyde 
< School,  named  for  Mr.  Hyde’s 
•grandfather,  includes  historically 
famous  Peter’s  Cave  where  Peter  4 
Wilcox  hid  from  the  energy  dqring  \ 
Shay’s  Rebellion.  The  reservation  . 
is  ideal  for  picnic  parties  and  the 
:  like. 

When  visited  at  the  old  home¬ 
stead  Mr.  Hyde  was  found  on  the 
porch  with  Stephen  Halsey  who,  he 
said,  entered  high  school  as  Mr. 
Hyde  was  graduating.  Mir.  Hyde  is 
i  in  his  85th  year.  He  is  the  son  , 

!  of  Alexander  Hyde,  often  referred 
to  as  Deacon  Hyde.  His  grand- 1 
father  was  minister  of  the  Congre-  I 
1  gational  Church  for  40  years.  Grad-  ; 
uating  from  high  school  Mr.  Hyde  ! 
left  Lee  for  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  in 
:  1865.  He  was  employed  in  a  bank 
there  until  1872  and  then  he  went  j 
I  to  Wichita,  where  he  opened  a  bank  j 
j  of  his  town.  His  endeavor  along  I 
|  this  line  continued  for  seven  .years  v 

*  and  then  he  became  interested  in  a 
■  soap  factory.  It  was  a  small  Ijusi- 
|ness  but  the  manufacture  of  men- 

|  tholatum  was  started  and  it  was . 
not  long  before  the  small  quarters 
were  outgrown  and  a  sizable  factory 
j  was  constructed.  Mr.  Hyde’s  com¬ 
pany  was  the  originator  of  the  use 
!  of  menthol  in  salve.  He  says  that 
!  the  good  will  of  purchasers  had 
!  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  his 
,  undertaking. 

■j  At  present  the  concern  has  fac¬ 
tories  in  Japan,  England,  Buffalo, 
i  N.  Y.,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Bridgeburg, 
Canada.  The  capitalization  is 
j  $1,500,000. 

Mr.  Hyde  was  one  of  three  sons 
and  six  daughters  whereas  he  is  the 
father  of  six  sons  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters.  All  of  his  sons  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  him  in  the  mentholatum 
business  and  at  present  four  of 
them  are  executives  of  the  concern. 

Sons  Follow  Father 
Four  of  the  sons  accompanied  Mr. 
;Hyde  on  this  trip  to  Lee,  Edward 
K.,  who  is  president  of  the  Men¬ 
tholatum  Company,  located  at  the 
Buffalo  factory;  Charles  H.,  who  is 
.a  director  and  conducts  the  Cana¬ 
dian  factory;  Paul,  vice  president, 
manager  of  the  Buffalo  factory; 
George,  another  director,  manager 
of  the  Wichita  factory.  It  was  to 
him  that  the  Hyde  homestead  here 
was  bequeathed  in  the  will  of  Mrs. 

E.  H.  Marsh,  sister  of  the  senior  Mr. 
Hyde.  Albert  T.  Hyde  conducts  f 
peppermint  ranch  in  Carmel,  Oa/  ■ 
and  is  also  a  director  of  the  co^ 
pany.  Alexander,  formerly  a 
rector  and  at  present  a  stockhr' 
is  in  Arizona  at  present.  Pau‘ 

George  are  Williams  College 
.  uates.  They  visited  the  colie 
here.  The  party  left  Lee 
|  return  to  their  homes. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs .  E.  C.  Capen  of  Lee  }13l 
Hctve  60th  Wedding  Anniversary 


Edgar  C.  Capen 

LEE, 

is"  happy  today  and  seven  children 
are  at  home  for  awhile  to  celebrate 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  C.  Capen 
of  Railroad  street,  who  have  just 
reached  the  60th  anniversary  of 
their  wedding.  The  children  have 
returned  from  places,  both  near  and 
far.  One  son  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Capen,  arrived  Mon¬ 
day  after  a  2600-mile  journey  from 
LaFeria,  Tex.,  just  a  jump  from  the 


Mexican  border.  L/  . <■>,  * 
Married  in  West  Cummington 
The  couple  were  married  August 
1  20,  1871,  in  West  Cummington  by, 
i  the  Rev.  Mir.  Gilford,  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church.  From 
West  Cummington,  they  went  to 
Westville,  Conn.,  and  in  1891  came 
to  Lee  where  they  have  since  made 


their  home. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Capen  is  one  year 
younger  than  her  husband.  She 
was  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  on 
January  11,  1853,  the  daughter  of 
;  William  and  Katherine  Osborne. 
1  Mr.  Capen  was  born  in  Windsor 
>  on  November  27,  1852,  the  son  of 
:  Salmon  and  Betsa  (Thompson)  Ca- 


j  pen  .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Capen  have 
:  made  their  residence  in  Lee  for  the 
past  40  years,  where  Mr.  Capen  is 
1  employed  at  the  Eaton-Dikeman 
I  Paper  company  here  as  gate  keep- 
:  er.  He  has  been  in  the  employ  of 
I  the  Dikeman  company  for  half  a 
century.  Before  coming  -to  1  this 
town,  Mr.  Capen  went  to  work  for 
William  Eaton  in  Westville,  Conn., 
and  remained  there  10  years. 
Seven  Children  Living 
The  couple  had  nine  children, 
seven  of  whom  are  living  now.  They 
are  Mrs.  Frederick  Payne  of  New 
Haven,  Conn..  Miss  Hattie  B.  Ca¬ 
pen  of  Lee,  George  Capen  of  Dan- 
1  bury.  Conn.,  Mrs.  John  Tatro  of 
1  Dalton,  Mrs.  William  Skilton  of 
^Lce;  Mrs.  R.  J.  Pierce  of  Bridge- 
fror^Conn.,  and  Edgar  A.  Capen  of 


LaFeria,  Tex.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ca-j 
pen  have  16  grandchildren  and 
eight  great  grandchildren. 

At  the  celebration  Sunday  at  the 
Capen  residence  on  Railroad  street, 
four  generations  wrill  be  present.  In-! 
eluded  among  those ;  who  will  at¬ 
tend  will  be  the  following:  Mr.  and: 

Mi's.  Payne  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 

Mr.  and  Mi’s.  Edgar  A.  Capen  of 
LaFeria,  Tex.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John, 

Tatro  and  children  of  Dalton;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Skilton  and  Miss: 
Hattie  E.  Capen  of  Lee,  George 
Capen  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Pierce  of  Bridge-  { 
port.  Conn. 

'  - aJ 

EDGAR  CAPEN  OB-  1932t 
SERVES  80th  BIRTHDAY 1 

i  | 

Employee  of  the  Eaton-Dikeman 
Company  for  Past  Forty  Years  j 
Celebrates  Anniversary  at  Home,  i 
— Is  in  Excellent  Health. — Mar-  i 
ried  61  Years. 

Edgar  C.  Capen  celebrated  his 
80th  birthday  quietly  at  his  home  on 
i  Robert  street  Sunday.  He  was  born 
in.  Windsor  on  November  27,  1852, 
Where  his  grandfather,  Captain  Asa 
Capen,  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812, 

|,  'settled.  Mr.  Capen  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  •  Eaton-Dikeman  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  past  40  years,  34  of  j 
which  he  was  occupied  at  paper-  J 
making  and  the  remaining  six  at  the  i 
gate,  checking  incoming  visitors. 


LOCAL  COUPLE! 
MARRIED  401 
YEARS  AGO  ! 

m/ 

Third  Lee  Man  and  Wife  to 
Pass  Milestone  of  Long 
Standing  Union 

LEE,  Sept.  17 — Another  Lee  cou¬ 
ple,  who  have  been  happily  married 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  observed 
,  their  wedding  anniversary  yester¬ 
day.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M. 
Beach  of  Housatonic  street  quietly 
passed  their  40th  milestone  yester¬ 
day  at  their  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beach  are  the  second  Lee  pair  to 
celebrate  their  40th  anniversary 
within  a  week.  Only  a  month  ago, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Capen  of  Railroad, 
street  reached  their  60th  anniver¬ 
sary,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beach  had 
no  celebration  yesterday,  but  they  | 
received  many  congratulatory  mes-  !j 
sages  from  friends  and  relatives. 

They  were  married  in  Hawthorne,  j 
N.  Y.,  September  16,  1891,  by  the  | 
Rev.  William  Landon.  Mrs.  Beach  j 
was  born  in  Hawthorne,  N.  Y.,  the 
daughter  of  Manville  and  Jane  | 
(VanTassell)  Yerks.  Mr.  Beach  is  a  , 
native  of  Lee,  the  son  of  Sylvador  1 
and  Jane  (Walpole)  Beach.  The 
couple  were  blessed  by  two  chil¬ 
dren,  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Herbert  C. 
Barnes  and  a  son,  Norman,  both 
of  this  town.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beach  are  members  of  the  Lee 
grange  and  active  in  its  work.  Mrs. 
Beach  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Scott-Bradley  post,  Woman's  Re¬ 
lief  corps.  They  have  lived  in  Lee 
for  more  than  40  years. 

s* 


MRS  MARTHA  HINKLEY 
GIVEN  A  SURPRISE 


Her  80th  Birthday  Observed 
With  Gathering  of  Friends 


Lee,  Aug.  13 — Mrs  Martha  Hinck¬ 
ley  was  pleasantly  surprised  at  her 
home  on  Maple  street  Friday,  the  oc¬ 
casion  being  her  birthday.  She  re¬ 
ceived  a  large  birthday  cake  decked  ‘ 
with  candles  at  a  dinner  given  in  her 
honor,  also  presents  and  cards.  Mrs 
Hinckley,  who  before  marriage  waft 
Emily  Martha  Barnes,  was  born  in 
Lee  80  years  ago,  and  has  lived  here 
all  her  life.  She  is  a  direct  descend¬ 
ant  of  Gov  Bradford,  the  first  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Massachusetts.  She  enjoys 
good  health  and  does  her  own  work. 
With  her  is  living  a  sister,  Mrs  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Holmes.  She  is  a  member  of  1 
the  Benevolent  society  of  the  First 
Congregational  church,  which  she  at¬ 
tends  regularly.  ' 

lb  1933.  | 
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Mar  anb  peace. 


“Thou  shalt  not  kill!”  Thus  spoke  eternal  Go<J! 

And  yet  again,  blood  freely  stains  the  sod. 

* 

Lo!  Kings  have  lost  regard  for  human  life, 

And  once  again  old  Europe’s  torn  by  strife. 

All  War  is  but  Insanity  at  large, 

And  Puppet  Kings  the  fools  that  steer  the  bark*. 

Blind  lead  the  blind!  Lo!  carnage  now  abounds! 

And  all  because  a  false  ambition  hounds! 

But  “when  the  tumult  and  the  fighting’ff’cTer”, 

The  millions  left  are  poorer  than  before. 

In  Purple  Robe,  with  crown  upon  his  head, 

The  King  doth  quaff  a  bumper  to  the  dead. 

He  tells  his  people,  “how  he  loves  them  all,” 

Then  orders  millions  to  the  front,  to  fall. 

Each  King  doth  ask  his  subjects  “all  to  pray,” 

That  God  may  bless  their  devil’s  wrork  each  day. 

“A  King  am  I,  yea,  by  the  grace  of  God!” 

(But  soon  he’ll  join  the  worm  that  ploughs  the:  sod.} 

The  “Right  Divine”  that  Kings  possess  is  wrong, 

The  “Right  Divine”  belongs  but  to  the  Throng. 

The  Thinkers  and  the  workers  are  the  Kings 

The  Brain  and  Brawn  that  Peace  and  Blessing  brings. 

When  men  are  fools,  they  soon  become  the  tools 
Of  one,  who  with  despotic  powers  rules. 

There  once  did  tread  upon  this  sad  old  earth, 

A  King  Supreme,  but  one  of  lowly  birth. 

No  royal  purple  decked  His  noble  frame. 

Yet  he  hath  put  ail  other  Kings  to  shame. 

"Put  by  thy  sword!  Use  but  the  force  of  Love!” 

Thus  spoke  the  King  whose  words  weg-e  from  above. 

“Ligh^  of  the  world!”  He  shed  his  blood  for  all! 
Then  Ajse  again,  to  prove — Death  ends  not  all! 

To  prove  to  All,  as  Science  too,  declares, 

The  Soul  lives  on  despite  Sin  that  pnsnares. 

Let  no  man  think,  because  he  wears  a  crown, 

That  Death  will  all  lus  Crimson  Errors  drown. 

The  King  too  reaps  exactly  as  he  sows! 

Beyond  the  Pale  he'll  face  his  war-sown  woes.  f 

The  man  who  sheds  his  .fellowman’s  warm  blood, 
Upon  his  conscience  rolls  a  Crimson  Flood, 

A  million  toil  that  one  may  master  be 
And  aid  the  knave  to  live  in  luxury. 

t 

Like  beasts  they  toil  and  groan  beneath  the  yoke, 

The  while  their  Ruler  chuckles  o’er  the  joke. 


And  when  the  Lust  for  Conquest  stirs  the  King, 

His  Toiling  Subject  then  becomes  a  Thing. 

He’s  “ordered  out!”  With  musket  and  with  sword. 

He  tramps  to  slay,  obeys  the  King’s  foul  word. 

Oh,  Fool  Supreme!  Dost  know  Thy  Rights  of  Man? 

No  man  must  slay!  War  is  a  Demon’s  Plan! 

The  days  of  Kings,  of  Monarchies,  are  past, 

If  every  man  in  God’s  own  Truth  were  clasped. 

Let  Conscience  rise!  Let  mercy  stir  the  King! 

Let  all  the  Slaying  Slaves  Repentance  sting! 

The  only  war  that  is  a  war  indeed, 

Is  war  on  war!  Let  Thinkers  sow  that  seed! 

Whoever  makes  a  Target  of  his  Brain, 

Is  Fool  Supreme  and  merits  Contempt’s  Stain. 

Let  each  man  say,  “To  Do  Good  is  my  Creed!” 

And  Presto,  Change — the  World  has  found  its  Need! 

Republics  Fair  ’neath  Love  and  Justice  Care, 

Is  even  now’,  the  Slogan  in  the  Air. 

Come,  Kings,  be  sane!  Put  by  the  sword  and  gun, 

The  ’wakening  World  dislikes  your  Royal  Fun. 

The  ’wakening  World  has  put  on  Reason’s  Shield! 

A  new  and  greater  Master  treads  the  field! 

“Equality!”  The  words  that  Christ  once  spoke 
Are  now  to  Free  the  World  from  Tyrants’  Yoke. 

He  is  a  Hero  true  who  will  not  kill, 

And  he  a  Coward  base  who  blood  will  spill. 

The  Fruit  of  Science  too  has  turned  to  Vulture  Aim, 
The  Airship  hardly  launehed’s  a  Thing  of  Shame. 

And  Dreadnaught  Monsters,  Demons  of  the  Deep, 

A  million  toiling  men  soon  put  to  sleep. 

Oh,  God  of  Mercy!  End  this  Monstrous  Hell! 

Let  Love  and  Justice  Crush  the -Evil  Spell! 

“Love  one  another!”  Do  the  Kings  obey? 

Nor  all  the  Coward  Slaves  beneath  their  sway? 

Arise  ye  Toilers!  Rise  with  might  and  main! 

The  cry  for  Peace  will  be  your  only  gain. 

Reverse  the  Tale!  ..Denude  the  Kings  of  Power! 

And  Freedom  will  pursue  you  that  glad  hour. 

“Disarmament!”  It  all  remains  with  thee, 

Ye  struggling  soldiers  longing  to  be  free. 

(There  at  the  Hague  a  Palace  empty  looms, 

Where  Heroes  True  could  lift  this  War-Hell’s  Glooms), 

Then  speed  Sweet  Conscience,  speed  on  Wings  of  Pow’r, 
And  put  to  Death  all  war  this  very  hour. 

Let  Right  be  Might,  mahe  Kings  disarm. 

And  let  Christ-love  all  Nations  charm. 

Hail  Christ  of  Truth,  now  stripped  of  Priestcraft  Lies, 
S(ep  forth  once  more  that  Closhing  Error  Dies} 

—LEO  OEHMLER. 
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The  Mother  of  a  Soldier 

By  Rosalind  Goldsmith  in  New  York  Times 

He  stood  before  me — oh,  so  big  and  strong! 

I  scarcely  could  believe  he  was  my  child — 

My  little  boy  who  never  had  grown  up — 

Who  always  seemed  so  care-free,  young  and  wild. 
But  his  grim  khaki  and  its  solemn  thoughts 
Had  brought  a  world-old  sorrow  to  his  eyes 
As  tenderly  he  whispered,  “Dear,  be  brave ! 

The  mother  of  a  soldier  never  cries !” 

And  all  alone,  in  ceaseless  agony, 

I  try  to  hope  and  work,  to  wait  and  pray. 

But  oh.  how  hard  it  is  to  sit  at  home 

With  all  my  fears  and  hopes  so  far  away ! 

Then  comes  a  letter — what  a  wondrous  joy ! 

And  tremblingly  I  read,  with  tear-dimmed  eyes: 
“Just  keep  on  smiling,  honey.  Don’t  forget 
The  mother  of  a  soldier  never  cries !” 

He’s  dead! — just  numb,  I  sit  and  try  to  think; 

All  I  can  realize  is  a  big,  dull  pain. 

The  world’s  so  empty,  robbed  of  all  life’s  joy, 

How  can  I  go  on  living,  just  the  same, 

And  keep  up  courage,  when  my  heart  is  lead, 

With  nothing  left  to  live  for,  or  to  prize? 

But  hark!  His  dear  voice  whispers,  “Don’t  give  up! 
The  mother  of  a  soldier  never  cries !’’ 

No,  I  will  not  give  up!  For  there’s  a  thought 
That  gives  me  strength  to  live  my  empty  life: 

A  man  must  die  some  day.  The  noblest  death 
Is  surely  in  the  glorious  heat  of  strife 
Where  man,  by  courage  and  true  sacrifice, 

Can  prove  to  God  his  manhood  as  he  dies. 

And  so  my  heart  is  glad,  and  I  see  why — 

The  mother  of  a  soldier  never  cries! 


THE  KID  HAS  GONE  TO  THE  COLORS 

The  Kid  has  gone  to  the  colors 
And  we  don’t  know  what  to  say, 

The  Kid  we  have  loved  and  cuddled, 

Stepped  out  for  the  Flag  today. 

We  thought  him  a  child,  a  baby, 

With  never  a  care  at  all, 

But  his  Country  called  him  man-size, 

And  the  Kid  has  heard  the  call. 


He  paused  to  watch  the  recruiting 
Where,  fired  by  the  fife  and  drum, 

He  bowed  his  head  to  Old  Glory, 

And  thought  that  it  whispered,  “Come.” 
The  Kid,  not  being  a  slacker, 

Stood  forth  with  patriot  joy 
To  add  his  name  to  the  roster — 

And  God,  we’re  proud  of  the  boy ! 

The  Kid  has  gone  to  the  colors, 

It  seems  but  a  little  while 
Since  he  drilled  a  schoolboy  army 
In  a  truly,  martial  style. 

But  now  he’s  a  man,  a  soldier, 

And  we  lend  him  listening  ear, 

For  his  heart  is  a  heart  all  loyal, 
Unscourged  by  the  curse  of  fear. 

His  dad,  when  he  told  him,  shuddered; 

His  mother — God  bless  her — cried; 

Yet,  blest  with  a  mother  nature, 

She  wept  with  a  mother  pride. 

But  he  whose  old  shoulders  straightened 
Was  granddad — for  memory  r^n 
To  years  when  he,  too,  a  youngster? 

Was  changed  by  the  Flag  to  a  man! 


PRAYERS  THAT  GO  TO  THE 

HEART  OF  THE  WORLD  WAR 

“Let  Not  Our  Desires  Outrun  Con- 
pciencc”— -“Steer  In  nigrht  Course” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Eagle: — 

Occasionally  for  the  benefit  of  stott-ins 
especially  you  quote  prayers.  Here-  are 
a  couple  1  know  you  will  want,  to  use. 
They  were  uttered  at.  the  opening  of 
house  sessions  at  Washington,  E.  S. 
Pittsfield,  March  8.  H 
By  the  chaplain/  Rev.  Forrest  J. 
Prett.yinan.  D.  J>.: — 

.  Almighty  God,  in  Thy  divine 
providence  we  have  been  calied  in 
I  this  place  of  the  nation’s  highest 
council,  m  the  midst  of  times  that 
are  tense,  that  are  tragic;  times 
where  words  are  carried  by  the 
•  winds  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth,  where  records  are  writ- 
I  ten  in  blood.  O  do  Thou  give  to  us 
divine  inspiration  and  wisdom  for 
the  duties  that,  day  by  day  present 
themselves  tp,  us,  that  we  may  per¬ 
form  our  duties  with  an  eye  single 

to  Thy  glory,  knowing  that 

the  welfare,  happiness,  and 

peace  of  th,e  world  must 
come  at  last  into  conformity  to  the 
will  of  God  and  as  an  expression  of 
Thy  purpose  among  men.  Hear  us 
in  this  our  prayer,  and  lead  us  in 
the  discharge  of  every  dutj'.  For 
j  Christ’s  sake.  Amen. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Coudeu: — 

O  God,  Father  Almighty,  from 

wicked  intrigue  and  unholy  sedition  ! 
|  defend  our  country.  Let  our  growth 
as  a  nation  be  not  merely  an  accru¬ 
ing  of  worldly  -wealth  and  potency, 
but  in  equal  measure  at  least  edil’y 
us  in  the  things  not  seen  but  eter¬ 
nal. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  give  success 
to  our  fighting  forces  on  sea,  on 
land,  and  in  the  air;  and  to  be  with 
every  individual  man  of  them  in 
office  and  in  the  ranks,  and  with 
every  doctor,  nurse,  Red  Cross 
worker,  and  laborer  for  moral 
health  among  our  forces. 

For  ourselves  personally,  we  beg 
Thee,  let  not  our  desires  outrun 
conscience.  Bar  us  from  insidious  ! 
fallacies  of  act  as  well  as  of 
thought.  Steer  a  right  course  for 
us  between  our  wistfulness  and  our 
power.  And  keep  ,  us  in  correct 
relationship  to  self,  to  our  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  to  Thee;  that  for  us  the 
dear  Saviour  may  not  have  lived 
and  died  in  vain. 


from  a  BOCAL  poll 

f Received  by  William  Keefe  of  East! 
street,  in  a  letter  from  Theodore  Volin, 
a  lonner  local  boy  now  stationed  at  Peni 
sacola.  Fla.)  I 

A  ROOKIE’S  LAMENT.  5V2  1  e  I 

No  more  ham  or  eggs  or  grapefruit, 

When  the  bugle  blows  for  chow 
No  'more  apple  pies  or  dumplings 
.  I'  or  we  are  in  the  navy  now. 


I  4  u 


uvu  us  on  oca  ns  lor  breakfast. 
And  at  noon  we  have  ’em  too 

night  ttley  flu  0UI'  i umiiiies 
.  With  a  good  old  navy  stew. 


No  more  fizzes,  beer  or  highballs 
W  hen  we  get  an  awful  thirst. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  enlisting 
Better  get  used  to  water  first. 


For  the  lids  are  on  tight  all  over 
And  the  drilling  makes  us  warm 
But  we  can’t  cool  oft’  with  liquor 
Because  we  wear  a  uniform. 


No  more  shirts  of  silk  or  linen, 

We  all  wear  the  O.  D.  stuff  ’ 

No  more  nightshirts  or  pajamas. 

For  our  pants(  are  good  enough. 

No.  more  feather  ticks  or  pillows 
But  we  are  glad  to  thank  the  Lord 
That  we  got  a  hammock  and  blanket 
When  we  might  have  just  a  board.  ’ 

But,  by  jinks,  we’ll  whip  the  kaiser 
When  the  C.  P.  O.  teach  us  how’’ 
For,  hang  him— he’s  the  reason,  * 

We  are  in  the  navy  now. 
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